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Pee aCHPOrelTHe SECOND 
PDEEION 


§ 1. Zhe Motive of the Author 


Tus book was originally meant to be a chapter in a 
larger work on Newman; and the intention was to com- 
press into it most of the severe things which, in common 
honesty, it seemed needful to say about Newman’s use of 
words and evidence in controversy, so as to leave freedom 
for a more sympathetic treatment of the subject as a whole 
in the rest of the work. 

But, on investigation, the grounds for censure appeared 
much larger than I had anticipated ; and, when I came to 
study the £ssay on Lcclesiastical Miracles, the mental 
and almost moral shock which I received from that por- 
tentous work—and from the amazing fact that it had been 
thought well to reprint such a production in the year 1890 
—caused my single chapter to grow first into several 
chapters and ultimately into a separate volume. 

My book is intended as an attack, not against Newman 
himself, but against the whole of that theological “ system 
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of safety” which would pollute the intellect with the sug- 
gestion that it is “safe” to say this, and “unsafe” to 
say that, about alleged historical facts. In answer to 
someone who had reported a saying that Cardinal 
(then Dr.) Wiseman “was an unscrupulous controver- 
sialist,” Newman replied (Leé/ers ii. 324) ‘‘I daresay he is. 
But who is not ?’’ How strange an avowal, almost amount- 
ing to a condonation! And yet, is it not true? Is it not 
a fact—though a portentous fact—that men are expected 
to argue with scrupulous honesty about Thucydides or 
Aristotle, but not about the facts of the Bible or the history 
of the Christian Church? My war, then, is not with 
Newman, but with the system which Newman in these 
words (perhaps unconsciously) condemns, 

Such letters as I have received already (within little more 
than a fortnight from the date of publication), from eminent 
men well fitted to weigh evidence and to discuss the special 
questions here treated, lead me to hope that my book is not 
only substantially accurate but also helpful to the cause of 
religious truth. But it was of course impossible to attempt 
to dispel that kind of legendary exaggeration which had 
gradually attached itself to the popular estimate of Newman’s 
work, without giving pain to some of his admirers. 

When a man of such high intellectual standing as Mr. R. 
H. Hutton, could quote passage after passage from Newman’s 
works—passages teeming with fallacies or with expressions 
leading to erroneous conclusions—with an approval which, 
when combined with the intrinsic plausibility of the quota- 
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tions, imposes upon multitudes of readers (among whom the 
present writer must confess that he was, at first, one) ; 
and when so able a critic could bring himself to 
use the words ‘sobriety” and “discrimination” in con- 
nection with one of Newman’s so-called “ inquiries” into an 
alleged ecclesiastical miracle, it seemed clear that something 
must be done, and no less clear that nothing useful 
could be done without giving offence to some whom 
one was very loath to offend, but who were so blinded by 
Newman’s magnetic influence that, in criticizing his works, 
they had lost all power of distinguishing truth from un- 


truth. 


§ 2. The Criticism of the “ Spectator”? 


Hitherto, however, among many criticisms from the press, 
the Editor of the Sfectator has been unique in accusing me 
of “unfairness” ; and I trust—having regard to the good 
fame of British journalism—that he will remain unique in 
having accused me of zzsincerity, The latter accusation 
has indeed been withdrawn, but in so grudging a spirit as 
to make the recantation almost worse than the original 
offence : ‘‘ We suppose we had no right to say”—here, as 
elsewhere, the italics are mine—“that we did not believe 
him to be quite sincere in denying that Newman was guilty 
of conscious insincerity, and we withdraw the statement” 
(Spectator, 25th April, 1891). 

The accusations of “unfairness” are not withdrawn. But 
their insignificance may be estimated from a single specimen. 

b 2 
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The Editor accused me of ignoring the fact that “at the 
time these Essays were published” (meaning Newman’s two 
Essays on miracles) there was not “amy of the ground” 
which exists now for attributing cures to ‘ faith-healing.” 
In my reply I showed, first, that in the expression italicized 
above he had confused together (and this, not once, but 
thrice) two quite distinct Essays, of which one was published 
by Newman as a Protestant, and the other about sixteen or 
seventeen years afterwards when he was on the verge of 
Romanism : I then showed that, even in the earlier Essay, 
Newman definitely recognized some so-called miraculous cures 
““as possible effects of an excited imagination ;” \ added that 
a fortiori, with the growth of science, sixteen or seventeen 
years afterwards, there would be still more of that ‘ ground” 
of which the very existence had been denied by my censor, 
and I invited him to reconsider his charge of ‘ unfairness.” 
But it remains unwithdrawn. That being the case, it seems 
well to place upon record this instance of the degree to 
which a critic of some repute may be biassed by what he 
has himself described as ‘“ five-and-twenty years’ study of 
Newman.” 

I could not sincerely call Newman dishonest or deliber- 
ately insincere. It would appear, to me at all events, a gross 
psychological blunder—intellectually, as well as morally, 
offensive! That subtlety and tortuosity of mind which 


1 On the same grounds on which the Sectator charged me with in- 
sincerity, they might impute insincerity to Coleridge, who, in his lec- 
tures on Shakespeare maintains that Hamlet is deceiving himself, and 
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induced James Mozley to call Laud “great but /zwésty,” is 
still more decidedly and justly to be distinguished from con- 
scious insincerity in a nature like Newman’s, which in many 
departments of thought evinced a singular simplicity and a 
hatred of things hollow and conventional. But still, the 
instincts of a theological rhetorician, striving for the truths 
which he supposes necessary for eternal salvation, do oc- 
casionally lead him to omit, pervert, distort, suppress, in a 
manner so extraordinary that any geologist, or astronomer, 
or philologist, or commentator (upon anything except the 
Bible) guilty of such desecrations of truth would receive 
the severest reprobation. Hence it is not always easy, while 


unconsciously saying what is not true when he protests that his only 
reason for delaying to kill his uncle at his prayers is the fear lest thereby 
he should send the man to heaven. 

I go with Coleridge, and think those who differ from Coleridge to 
be (from a Shakespearian point of view) fools ; but I do not either call 
or think them knaves; and I should expect them neither to call nor 
to think me a knave. 

So, in this Newmanian question, I ask for the same treatment that I 
would extend to others. After a most careful study of Newman based 
upon the Tractarian literature generally—and especially upon Newman’s 
own letters, of which, till recently, the world has known very little—I 
have deliberately come to the conclusion that Newman says many 
things which in an ordinary man would argue insincerity, but do not 
argue insincerity in 42m. I say he is, like Hamlet, not a deceiver of 
others except so far as he is a pre-eminent deceiver of himself. I may 
be wrong: but it is monstrous, first to call me ‘‘ not quite sincere,” 
and then to withdraw nothing but the “‘right ” to ‘‘say” so (clearly 
reserving the ‘‘ right” still to ¢#2~% so)—simply because I have come to 
certain intellectual conclusions differing from those of the Editor of the 
Spectator. 

Is it not just within the limits of possibility that, for once, a human 
being should be right, and the Editor of the Spectator wrong ? 
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execrating the system, to speak mildly about an eminent man 
who is but one of many victims to it. One or two softening 
modifications I have already inserted in the ‘‘Corrigenda ” 
of this edition, and, if an opportunity should present itself, 
I would gladly incorporate them hereafter in the text, 
together with any other corrections that may be shown to 
be demanded by justice. 


§ 3. Zhe Editor of the “ Spectator” 


Since the above was in print, incidents have occurred 
which have compelled me to amplify my Preface. 

The additions will be, I am sorry to say, largely of a 
personal nature, and I shall give my adversaries a splendid 
chance of bespattering me with accusations of an egotism 
to which they themselves have driven me. But I will risk 
that. Better to bear such charges from a few Newmanians 
who are too angry to know what they are saying, than to 
encourage, by silence, a suspicion in ordinary readers that I 
have waited for the death of an eminent man in order to 
attack him with impunity. 

In the course of my remarks I shall have to attack 
Mr. R. H. Hutton. I do it with regret; but he has forced 
me to it. Hitherto I have studiously avoided giving him 
pain. In Philomythus 1 have analysed passage after pas- 
sage from Newman’s works, and have exposed their errors 
and fallacies. These passages, in a great number of in- 
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stances, I had found in Mr. Hutton’s Cardinal Newman 
quoted with expressed, or implied, approval. It was open 
to me (and I sometimes doubted whether it was not in- 
cumbent on me) to conclude each exposure with a moral— 
saying in effect, “See what Newmanianism brings a man 
to! And this, too, not a fool, but a really able man! Mark, 
and beware, the results of five and twenty years’ study of 
Newman |!” 

But I did nothing of the kind. In almost every in- 
stance I simply acknowledged Mr. Hutton’s volume as 
the source of my extract. I left him alone, where Truth 
itself almost dictated that I should give him at least a 
passing touch. I sought peace and ensued it (so far as 
Mr. Hutton is concerned) ; but he prefers war ; and—since, 
under the present circumstances, war against Mr. Hutton 
appears likely to be the best mode of waging war for Truth 
—war let it be. But it shall be real war; fighting, not 
cudgelling. Instead of bludgeoning him with epithets, I 
will do my best to catch him in the meshes of his own 
statements, and run him through with finely-pointed facts. 
It shall also be fair war. I shall convict him of a great 
many blunders, and of a continuous (though unintentional) 
misrepresentation of the object of his idolatry. But I 
shall never anger him, or disgrace myself, by denying that 
he is perfectly, blindly, and almost insanely ‘ sincere.” 

Besides being fair, the war shall also be, if possible, 
brief. If I might, without presumption, slightly change my 
metaphor for the purpose of what is to follow, I would 
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compare this Preface to one of those “ Trophies ” erected 
by Greek conquerors on the field of battle. The rule was, 
with the Greeks, that a ‘‘Trophy” should be erected in 
memory of a victory ; but it was not to be repaired ; it was 
allowed to tumble to pieces under the finger of that kind 
old peace-maker, Time. So will it be, I trust, with the 
‘‘ Trophy” which I am going to erect in the following para- 
graphs over the Editor of the Sfectator, and Mr. Hutton. 
This Preface shall be—so far as I am concerned—ephe- 
meral. If Philomythus comes to a third edition, I hope to 
cancel it should the conduct of others allow me to do so. 

And now I must briefly explain what has occurred to neces- 
sitate this unusual proceeding. The Editor of the Spectator 
began by attacking me in an article, in which, after 
describing Philomyihus as a specimen of ‘theological 
caning,” ‘‘schoolmasterish severity,” and ‘‘a superfluity of 
naughtiness of which only a pedantic theorist could be 
guilty,” he proceeded to accuse me of four definite acts of 
unfairness (besides indefinite unfairnesses without number) ; 
then to imply that I was a Pharisee by saying, ‘* Dr. Abbott 
evidently does not think the worse of himself for taking all 
possible credit for formally acquitting Newman ;” and finally 
to bring against me (in the words above quoted) an approxi- 
mation to a charge of falsehood. 

In answer to a letter covering so much ground, I was 
necessarily obliged to write a long and somewhat technical 
reply, in which I convicted him of manifold errors and 


? 


definitely met his charges of ‘ unfairness,’ leaving my 
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“sincerity ’—as I suppose most men of honour would have 
done in such a case—to take care of itself. 

The Editor inserted my letter. But he prefixed to it a 
second article of his own, declining to criticize “a petty 
verbal assault”; pouring contempt upon me, apparently 
because I am not, as Newman was, ‘two or three selves at 
once in the wonderful structure of” my “mind ;” and pro- 
nouncing my book to be “ singularly deficient in candour ” 
on the very same page in which he vouchsafed to “ suppose” 
that he ‘‘had no right” to accuse me of insincerity. He 
aggravated this offence by speaking of my “upright and 
manly life.’ I do not mind, so much, a stranger’s calling 
me insincere: but I object more strongly to it from. one 
who professes (I do not know on what grounds) to know 
enough about me to testify to my ‘‘uprightness.” He also 
used a great deal of loose and inaccurate, though interesting 
and: plausible, language about Newman, which—though it 
would only convince the thoughtful and well-informed 
reader that the Editor was blind to almost all Newman’s 
defects—would suggest, to the ill-informed, that I was blind 
to all Newman’s virtues. 

Besides this second article, he inserted a letter from 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward, accusing me (1) of “ unmannerly abuse,” 
(2) of ‘direct misrepresentation,” (3) of ‘‘attempting to 
establish a case by misleading treatment,” (4) of ‘‘ electing,” 
not only to omit Newman’s italics in a quotation, but also 
to zusert a word of my own—an accusation which, of course, 


though it may suggest nothing of any importance to some 
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classes of people, yet, coming from one who is a man of 
honour as well as a man of letters, amounted to a charge 
of something approximating to kuavery. 

Lastly, the Editor appended to my letter a long comment 
of his own, withdrawing nothing, correcting nothing except 
a date that he “carelessly wrote from memory,” and mys- 
tifying and confusing everything. 

To all these charges it was difficult to make a short 
reply ; but I made it, at all events, a great deal shorter 
than my first letter, and sent it to the Editor. It was 
returned unprinted, with a note from Mr. R. H. Hutton, 
alleging that my first letter had already occupied more space 
than the attacks against me, ‘including the two articles.” 
He curtly added that he would give me ‘‘a column at 
most,” but that it was “simply impossible to #47 another 
Spectator with a fresh reply.” This was slightly discourteous. 
But I was not surprised at that; for I had expected it. A 
little irritation was not very unnatural, and was quite par- 
donable in one whom I had (unintentionally) pained a 
great deal. What surprised me was that he should be so 
very angry as to be blind to the fact that less than four 
columns (the length of my letter) cannot be called, on the 
the ordinary principles of Arithmetic, more than seven (the 
length of the attacks on me) or even more than five (the 
length of his two articles). 

I felt that his anger must be great indeed to produce 
such results as these. And other considerations recon- 
ciled me to this little ebullition of Editorial abruptness. 
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I knew that many constant readers of the Spectator had 
for many years shaken their heads mournfully over the 
growing tendency to narrow views in one who had once 
been supposed to feel a genuine admiration for Mr. F. D. 
Maurice ; I knew how bitterly the late Bishop of Manchester 
had felt the constant worrying with which he had been 
harassed by the Spectator in his declining years for honestly 
attempting to enforce among his clergy an observance of 
the law; I knew how, quite recently, the Spectator had 
persistently refrained, as long as it was possible to do so, 
from making any comment whatever on the “Service of 
Reconciliation, or Act’ of Reparation to Almighty God for 
the dishonour recently done to His sanctuary”’ by the act 
of a lunatic who shed his blood within the walls of 
St. Paul’s; and further, I knew that, though the Zzmes had 
thrown open its columns to a discussion of the subject, the 
Spectator had refused to insert a letter written by the fore- 
most disciple of Mr. F. D. Maurice, a clergyman to whose 
opinion few, if any, of our bishops would have denied a 
profound and respectful attention. ‘This being the case, 
there did not seem much for me to complain of. 

So I sat down to condense my letter into “one column.” 
Here it is, as it was printed, except that I have added, in 


brackets, two words for clearness. 


§ 4. Mr. Ward's Charge of unmannerly abuse” 


‘“‘Srr,—You wish to close ‘our unwelcome controversy’ 
—which you yourself provoked by charging me with un- 
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fairness and insincerity—having made a second attack on 
me in which you leave the charges of unfairness unwith- 
drawn ‘(as to some of which—e.g., that about ‘ faith-healing ’ 
—even you, I should have thought, would have confessed 
yourself to have been in the wrong), and the charge of in- 
sincerity withdrawn in such terms as to aggravate the 
offence.! , 

‘“‘T sent you a reply to Mr. Ward’s charges (1) of ‘ direct 


? 


misrepresentation,’ (2) of ‘unmannerly abuse ;’ and you 
returned it, restricting me to a column. Cancelling, there- 
fore, all that section of my letter which refers to ‘direct 
misrepresentation,’ I ask scholars to believe me for the 
present (as being unheard) to be innocent of this offence, 
promising to publish the suppressed section at an early 
opportunity. I have only space to deal with the charge 
of ‘unmannerly abuse,’ under which Mr. Ward complains 
that I apply to Newman the words (1) ‘slatternly,’ (2) ‘in- 
solent aggressiveness,’ (3) ‘conduct worthy of a bookseller’s 
hack,’ 

“(z.) I called parts of Newman’s essay (not Newman) 
‘slatternly.’ Whoever denies this, has either not read the 
essay, or his scholarship is beneath contempt. I adhere 
to this. 

“(2.) The words ‘just a spice of insolent aggressiveness’ 
described the occasional abruptness and provocativeness of 


1 “We suppose we had no right to say that we did not believe him to 
be quite sincere .... and we withdraw the statement.” Here, as 
elsewhere, the italics are mine. 
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Newman’s style, which Newman himself described as ‘a 
blow in the face,’ and Froude as ‘a blow in the stomach.’ 
Similarly, Dean Church described Mr. W. G. Ward’s style 
as ‘intolerably provoking,’ and ‘unreservedly defiant and 
aggressive. ‘The words ‘just a spice of’ ought not to have 
been omitted [by Mr. Ward]. I adhere to this. 

“©(3,) Who could suppose from Mr. Ward’s quotation 
that I expressly denied that Newman was a ‘hack’? A 
‘hack’ is one who stoops to inferior literary work for 
gain. Newman, in his essay, stooped to inferior work, but 
not for gain. This my words clearly showed :—‘ Newman 
could not have thus degraded his pen for a bribe of any 
material kind.” I adhere to this. 

“So much for my ‘unmannerly abuse.’ But what has 
Mr. Ward to say about his (what shall I call it?) use of 
language? I pass over such phrases as ‘gross instances of 
attempting to establish a case by misleading treatment ;’ 
but no amount of charity will enable me to pass over the 
charge of ‘electing’ to interpolate a word of my own in a 
guotation from Newman. And this, too, in a quotation 
which I had given correctly on another page! Every 

1 The editorial restriction, obliging me to be brief, made me perhaps 
obscure. But an illustration will make my meaning clear. If I say 
about a statesman, for example, ‘‘ His conduct on this occasion was 
worthy of a madman, Jat we know well that he was one of the most clear- 
headed men of his time”—do I accuse him of madness? Do I not 
rather clearly deny that he was a madman? So here: ‘‘ Such conduct 
is worthy of a bookseller’s hack, not of one who aspires to be called a 


theologian. But we know well that Newman was absolutely indifferent 
to pecuniary considerations, and could not thus have degraded,” &c. 
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man of letters knows that to impute this is to impute 
something approximating to knavery. In 1864 Newman 
wrote :—‘I do not like to be called to my face a iar and 
a knave.’ The tables are turned. In 1891, similar terms 
are reserved for one who ventures to point out Newman’s 
intellectual failings, forced to this thankless task by what he 
conceived to be a moral obligation. I have already received 
from the editor of the Spectator a withdrawal of the charge 
of an approximation to lying; I have now to ask Mr. 
Ward to withdraw the charge of an approximation to 
knavery. All your readers will agree that the latter charge 
ought not to have been written; some may think that, 
when written, it ought not to have been printed. 

“Cannot Newman’s best friends see that they are 
playing into the hands of his worst enemies (of whom 
assuredly I am not one) when they—imbued with his 
works, and supposed to be imbued with his spirit—defend 
him in this way 2—I am, Sir, &c.” 


$5. Mr. Ward's Charge of ‘direct misrepresentation” 


The reader will perceive from this letter that I pledged 
myself to publish, at an early opportunity, my suppressed 
refutation of Mr. Ward’s charge of “direct misrepresenta- 
tion.” I now proceed to do so: but I warn the ordinary 
reader not to spend much time over it. It is necessarily 
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technical, and I was obliged to be brief, and therefore to 
risk a little obscurity. Good scholars, I think, will see at a 
glance that Mr. Ward, if either of us, has (of course unin- 
tentionally) misrepresented the facts ; but those who are not 
conversant with Eusebius may find a little difficulty in 


following the argument. However, here it is :— 


66 * - * * I turn to Mr. Ward, 
who accuses me (1) of ‘direct misrepresentation,’ (2) of 
‘unmannerly abuse.’ 

“First for the ‘direct misrepresentation.’ After quoting 
a passage from Philomythus, Mr. Ward says, ‘I naturally 
supposed from this, as other readers will have done, that 
Newman had zarrated as positive statements of Eusebius 
what that historian gives as reports’ ; and he tries to show 
that this was zo¢ the case. I will prove that it zs the case. 

‘ry, I lay little stress on the first case because Mr. Ward 
himself admits it. In the story of the Thundering Legion, 
Newman has omitted the words of Eusebius ‘it is reported,’ 
coming before an account of some wonderful descent of 
thunderbolts. But Mr. Ward extenuates the omission on 
the ground that in a previous sentence Newman had trans- 
lated the phrase. He seems to write as though I had 
suppressed this fact: but here are my words, ‘ Newman 


979 


omits the second ‘it is reported that. And he seems to 
be hardly aware, 1st, that a Greek historian would not be 
likely to repeat a phrase of this kind unless he desired to 


emphasise it in a manner by no means expressed to English 
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readers in Mr. Ward’s translation ;! 2nd, that Newman him- 
self is led by this omission to mzsrepresent Lusebius (unin- 
tentionally, of course) @ second time, as will appear in the 
next paragraph. 

«2, Newman says, ‘ Apollinaris, Tertullian, axd Eusebius, 
attest &c.’ Here we see the results of the previous careless 
misrepresentation. Eusebius ‘attests’ absolutely nothing. 
He quotes Apollinaris, he quotes Tertullian, and he quotes 
‘report.’ But he expressly shifts from himself the respon- 
sibility of ‘attesting’ anything whatever, by these final 
words: ‘But about these matters /et each of my readers 
decide as he pleases.’ These words Newman ignores, and, 
by ? omitting the words, ‘it is reported,’ he makes Eusebius 
‘attest’ what he does not ‘ attest.’ 

‘“¢ 3. Eusebius tells a story about a thaumaturgic conversion 
of water into oil by St. Narcissus, apparently expressing his 
disbelief in it by inserting, or implying, before each clause, 
‘they say that,’ eg., ‘(Zhey say that) a small specimen’ of 
the oil ‘was preserved.’ Newman says, ‘ Eusebius, zoho 
relates this miracle, says that small quantities of the oil were 
preserved even to his time.’ 

“‘ Here Eusebius is made to ‘say’ what he does wot ‘say.’ 
And further the reader is led to suppose that, if Eusebius 
‘said ’ this, he must have believed in the miracle, and that 


1 If I were at liberty to alter the text, I should insert before ‘‘trans- 
lation”, the words—‘‘not very satisfactory, though, for his purposes, 
effective.” 

2 The word ‘‘by” should have been omitted. 
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therefore he ‘relates this miracle’ on his own responsibility ; 
“which is ot the Jace. 

‘4. Immediately after this miraculous story Eusebius 
tells a non-miraculous story about the same Saint. He 
makes a marked distinction between the two. The former 
he tells throughout with the incredulous ‘ ¢hey say that’ ; the 
latter he relates in the indicative mood asa historical fact ; 
the former he describes as a thaumaturgic act (fata) ‘men- 
tioned, as tf from tradition, dciv (Newman reads as) ék 
mapadécews,’ the latter he classifies under ‘things worthy of 
mention enumerated (or stated)’ by members of the Church 
of Jerusalem. 

“Newman absolutely ignores this distinction, and classes 
both stories as one, under ‘tradition.’ ‘ Eusebius,’ he says, 
‘notices pointedly that z¢! was the tradition of the Church of 
Jerusalem.” I say that Newman was wrong in ignoring this 
distinction ; Mr. Ward says he was right. I am content to 
leave it so. 

‘“‘As regards the three instances first quoted, I am quite 
sure that scholars would maintain that Newman fas ‘nar- 
rated as positive statements of Eusebius what the historian 
gives as reports.’ As regards the fourth, what I asserted 
was that Newman ‘ignored the marked distinction made by 
the historian :’ and I might have added that, in consequence 
of his ignoring this distinction, he (unintentionally, of 
course) makes Eusebius say what he did not say, viz., that 
the miraculous oil was preserved. Mr. Ward, however, sees 

1 “Tt,” z.e. the ¢wo stories. Newman italicizes ‘‘ tradition.” 
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no ‘marked distinction,’ but only a ‘difference in the form 
of expression.’ I can simply marvel and pass on. 

“‘5. There remains one small point which Mr. Ward has 
made a large one in his treatment of it. In a quotation 
from Newman on p. 5 (given by me correctly on p. 157), I 
have carelessly inserted the word ‘rather,’ an act of sheer 
and unmitigated carelessness, for which Mr. Ward would 
have been perfectly justified in censuring me. 

“But he has done more than censure me. He has said 
that I have ‘elected, not only to omit Newman’s italics in 
this quotation, but also to ‘zusert’ this word of my own. 
Now as regards the italics, I have given a general notice 
(Philomythus, p. 9, note) that in all quotations italics are 
mine, not Newman’s; once at least I have retained his 
italics and called attention to them in a foot-note; but 
here (since a footnote on a foot-note was out of the ques- 
tion) I did not retain them.! But the charge of ‘ electing’ to 
insert a word of one’s own in a quotation from an opponent 
stands on a very different footing * id *” and then 
follows, rather more fully stated, the substance of the letter 


given above ; which I will not repeat. 


§ 6. Mr. Ward's “ Hopes” 


The reader will have perceived that Mr. Ward, in his 
letter, hopes ‘to have an opportunity of pointing out” my 
1 In my second edition, I have got over the difficulty by appending 


sic to denote that the italics are here exceptional—-not mine, but New- 
man’s. 
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‘misstatements at some length.” He will not easily 
believe how much pleasure these words, at first, gave me ; 
but I will try to make him understand that it was so, and 
why it was so. 

He calls me ‘this scrupulous advocate of accuracy ;” 
which Iam. But he evidently thinks that I take credit to 
myself for being a model of accuracy ; which I do not. 
On the contrary, I have always avowed myself to be, dy 
nalure, one of the most inaccurate of mankind; and, 
although I have set myself, from my youth upward, to con- 
quer this defect, I know it is far from eradicated. 

Conscious of this grave fault, and knowing that, how- 
ever careful I might be, I must perforce give a good 
deal of pain. to some of Newman’s too blind admirers, I 
submitted the proofs of Philomythus to several com- 
petent judges (whose kind help I should have acknowledged 
in my Preface to the First Edition but for the odium which, 
I knew, would attach to the result); and I gave special 
weight to those who were most in sympathy with Newman. 
Unfortunately, one devoted admirer of Newman, a member 
of the Church of Rome, from whose censorship I had 
hoped most of all, felt precluded, on religious grounds, 
from helping me to make my book more accurate, and 
therefore more efficient. When therefore I read Mr. 
Ward’s expression of his “hope” at the beginning of his 
letter, I felt at first a thrill of the most genuine delight : 
“Flere,” said I, “is the very man I want, a real dona 
fide advocate of Newman.” Alas! my delight soon turned 
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to bitter disappointment. The further I read, the lower 
my hopes fell. I was not surprised or disappointed at his 
being angry. ‘‘Ludicrous,” “unmannerly,” “violent,” 
‘“‘abuse,” “falsely represents”—of course Mr. Ward meant 
to supply, and I dd supply, mentally, for him, the word 
‘unintentionally ”—all these things did not much move 
me. In a sense they almost pleased me. For, at least, 
they clearly showed that he was in earnest, and that he 
would do his best for the great Cardinal. And, since I 
could not have the Cardinal himself, this was what I 
wanted—a genuine champion. But my dejection arose 
from other causes. It was gradually borne in upon me 
that Mr. Ward gave at present few or no signs of being an 
adequate scholar; and, as to evidence, his sole faculty 
seemed to be that of misappreciating and deranging it in 
such a way as to mystify and confuse both himself and his 
readers. 

Besides, of course, there was that other charge of 
“electing” to insert a word of my own in a quotation from 
NVewman, which, I must honestly confess, dd make me 
angry. And it annoyed me, too, by suggesting the inference 
that, although Mr. Ward would, no doubt, frankly express 
his regret for this unintentional slip, yet still, if he was 
going to repeat such slips as these when he pointed out my 
misstatements ‘at some length,” I should be compelled by 
selfrespect to decline controversy with him; and so I 
should lose the very useful stimulus and friction of mind 


with mind, and should be obliged to leave Mr. Ward master 
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of the field in the eyes of a certain portion of the public who 
could not see through his honest fallacies and bewildering 
(though unintentional) misrepresentations. 

This being the case, it has occurred to me that I may do 
something to prevent him from making slips of that kind 
for the future. As therefore Mr. Ward has communicated 
to the public his “ “ope,” so I will venture to communicate 
to them, and to him, my z7/ention. 

If he indicates real and serious errors either of fact or 
logic, and steers clear of non-literary personalities, I will 
answer him ; taking my time to weigh whatever may deserve 
time ; acknowledging, and (so far as I can, in the larger 
works which I am preparing) rectifying whatever may be 
wrong ; and vindicating what is right. But if he repeats his 
previous language, I shall be forced to take it as a proof 
that he does not understand English; or that he has not 
received an English education ; or at all events that he is 
disqualified by some cause, known or unknown, from being 
an antagonist with whom I can hold a literary discussion. 

The reader (and perhaps Mr. Ward himself) will now per- 
ceive that Mr. Ward’s “hopes” are my hopes. I earnestly 
trust that he may find the opportunity he desires. And, in 
order that he may be as useful to me as he can, I wish to 
prepare him for his task by giving him some advice. 

I want him to gird himself up for a great task. Let 
him remember that it is not enough to detect me in a 
false reference here, or a word wrongly inserted there ; 


to point out a trifling misstatement on one page or an 
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exaggeration on another; or to take a bitter phrase or 
pungent saying cut of its context, and put it before the 
public—omitting, say, some adverb or some modifying 
phrase, or qualifying statement, and crying, “See, what 
unmannerly abuse!’ All this is, comparatively speaking, 
nothing. At all events it will not be worthy of my notice. 
Let him take Newman’s first “ principle” and maintain 
that ; or let him take Newman’s inquiry into the miracle of, 
say, the blind man in Milan and justify that; then I shall 
own him to be an opponent worthy of an answer. I think 
he will find the task as much beyond his powers as to 
uproot Ossa and pile it upon Pelion; but if he tries it, the 
assault will be at all events worthy of a serious attempt to 
repel it. If he does not try it, but confines himself to small 
details only worthy to be acknowledged in my Corrigenda, 
he must not be surprised if I meet him with silence. 


Since the printing of what has preceded, Mr. Ward’s 
reply has appeared in the Sfectator. 

Misquoting a passage of mine, and putting into my 
mouth language which I had carefully avoided because it 
would have accused Newman of simple knavery, Mr. Ward 
finds it “almost amusing” that I, who (as he thinks) 
impute knavery to Newman, should construe so seriously 
the charge of “‘electing’’ to interpolate a word of my own 


in a quotation from an opponent. ‘‘ However,” he con- 
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tinues, ‘‘if the expression conveys so much to him, I am 
happy to withdraw it.” 

I take note of the withdrawal. But I cannot think the 
omen favourable for a continuance of literary controversy 
between us. It ought to be needless to assure any man of 
letters that such a charge as this does “ convey much,” and, 
indeed, very much, meaning. Nor do I quite understand 
how a faithful disciple of Newman’s, while retaining the 
belief that I accuse his Master of knavery, can feel ‘ happy ” 
to acquit me of a similar charge. 


§ 7. Zhe “ Spectator’'s” Arithmetic 


1. In the recent discussion in the Sfectator the Editor 
makes a frank confession, ‘‘We carelessly wrote from 
memory 1842 instead of 1840.” Well, that zas careless. 
But, being portentously careless myself, I do not wish to 
be hard upon others. This, however, was more than a 
mere slip of ordinary carelessness, as the following words 
show: ‘‘ Now this is a case in which Dr. Abbott knows the 
result. The result was, to delay by just @ year, or a year 
and a half, and no more, the resignation of the living.” 
The result was nothing of the kind. The result was to 
delay the resignation for ¢iree years. A mere careless slip 
of 1842 for 1840 is one thing: an inference based on that 
careless slip is a repetition of the carelessness which implies 
a want of familiarity with some of the most critical events 
of Newman’s life. 

2. I pointed out above that the Editor has confused 
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together two of Newman’s Essays, one of which was written 
during his Protestant life in 1826 ; the other, written during 
his transition stage in 1842, was published, as an Essay, 
in 1843. He has repeatedly used language indicating that 
he believed doth to have been published—and in one case 
he says “ wzdtten’’—in 1842. 

Now upon this error of his own he bases an attack of 
“unfairness” against me. ‘ Why,” he practically asks me— 
if I may put his question in my own words—“ were you so 
unfair as to accuse Newman of ignoring the effect of the 
imagination in working quasi-miraculous cures at the time 
these essays were written (1842), when, even so late as the 
time at which Newman's “Apologia” was composed ( 1864) 
the very thought of such a thing had never come into 
any one’s head ?” 

Then the Editor added a sentence which to this day 
I cannot make out; but I believe it is dictated by a peculiar 
and Newmanian method of counting: I had no-space to 
expose it (or several other errors besides) in my reply to the 
Spectator : but I will expose it now :— 

“ Twenty-five years ago, and, still more ¢hirty-ezght years 
ago, the notion that the stigmata, for instance, could be pro- 
duced on the skin by mere emotional expectation of them, 
would have been ridiculed by physiologists, as absurd in the 
highest degree.” 

Perhaps. But what, in the name of ordinary arithmetic, 
have these figur.s to do with the question? What was i 
that happened “twenty-five years” ago? I really do not 
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know: 1891-25 = 1866; and I donot know what particu- 
lar incident, to the purpose, happened in 1866. Can it be 
that he mean this for ‘the time at which Newman’s Apologia 
was composed,’ z.¢., 1864 ? 

Again, what happened “ thirty-eight” years ago, what, at 
least, that is in any way to the point? Repeating the pro- 
cess of subtraction, we find that 1891 -- 38 = 1853: but 
what happened then? I have not the least glimmering of a 
conception. Here again I can only conjecture that he 
meant 1843, ‘“‘the time when /Hese essays were written,” and 
that the result is to be explained by the peculiarities of 
Newmanian subtraction ! 

Now, after this digression, let the reader note my argu- 
ment and judge whether it does not completely meet the 
charge of “ unfairness.” It was as follows:— 

“You imply that a¢ the time Newman wrote his essay in 
1842 (I will not press you further as to your blunder about 
‘the time when ¢hese essays were written,’ but accept your own 
explanation, viz., that you were thinking only of the second 
Essay) there was ‘not any’ of the present ground for attributing 
cures to faith-healing. 

‘“‘T prove to you, by a quotation from the Essay of 1826, 
that Newman dd definitely recognize such a ground as early 
as 1826, and I urge that, if he does not mention it in 1843, 
it was because he thought less of it, zot because he was 
zenorant of it. 

‘What do you say to that? And will you withdraw your 


charge of unfairness ?” 
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But the Editor says nothing,! and withdraws nothing ; 
and the charitable inference is that he sees nothing. © 

3. The Editor asserts that Newman, in 1843, did not really 
believe in any of the nine great historical miracles which he 
selected for particular inquiry, except the miraculous frus- 
tration of Julian’s endeavour to rebuild the Temple of 
Jerusalem, and ove other. 

In answer to this, I quoted a passage in which Newman, 
insisting that ¢irce of the nine were wrought in the teeth 
of the rulers of their respective localities, continues as 
follows : ‘Surely, if there are miracles prominent above others 
in these times, in that number are ¢he ¢hree which I have 
just specified ; ¢hey ave greatin themselves and in their fame.” 

How does the Editor answer this? Why, by quoting a 
mystifying passage about the death of Arius (one of the 
three miracles above mentioned) in which Newman says that 
“ the ‘question 4S 7.> <2: , owhether cit isan seventies. 
like of which persons who deny that miracles continue 
will consent that the Church should be considered 
still able to perform.” 

Why not have quoted the very next sentence, which is not 
mystifying at all, but transparently clear—‘ However, that 
it was veally miraculous, Gibbon surely is a_ sufficient 
voucher”? Or why not have quoted Newman’s preceding 
remark: ‘ But after all, was it a miracle? For zf vot, 


1 Since these words were in print, the Editor fas said something : 
** Our opinion as to Dr. Abbott’s unfairness has not been in the slightest 
degree modified by his reply.” 
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we are labouring at a proof of which nothing comes”? 
—to which Newman replies, after summarizing the facts, 
“Ts it not trifling to ask whether such an occurrence 
comes up to the definition of a miracle?” Surely, 
grammar and context and common sense show that this 
means, “It does come up to the definition of a miracle — 
and it is ¢réfling to deny it.” 

What then are the facts? Newman calls the death of 
Arius one of three miracles “‘ prominent above others,” “ great 
in themselves and tn their fame’; he implies that it is mere 
“trifling” to deny that it comes up to the definition of a 
miracle ; he alleges a ‘‘ voucher ” to show that it ‘ was veal/y 
miraculous’’; and yet the Sfectator, after having accused 
me of “unfairness” because I differed from them on this 
point, has the hardihood to persist: ‘‘We do not admit 
that Dr. Newman did think the death of Arius certainly 
miraculous.” 

4. Ladded that in 1843—“‘at the time when these essays 
were written,’ as the Spectator had asserted—Newman be- 
lieved in the miracle of the Tongueless Martyrs. 

How does the Editor answer this? Thus: “ Dr. 
Newman gave that up as a test case, not only before 
the essay WAS REPUBLISHED in 1870, but before the 
appendix to the Apologia was written [2é, 1865].” 
Now once more, in the name of correct dates and common- 
place non-Newmanian arithmetic, what on earth has this to 
do with the question? The Editor implied that in che year 
1842-3, Newman did not believe in this miracle ; I showed, 
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from the essay of 1842-3, that, on the contrary, he thought 
it at that time one of the strongest of his miracles. And 
yet the Sfecfator actually thinks it worth while to reply, 
“Oh, but at all events he gave it up in 1870, and even 
before 1865.” The point is 1842-3, and nothing else. 

Taken altogether, these mistakes of dates (to which I 
shall presently add others) and of small arithmetical calcu- 
lations, viz. (a) 1842 for 1840 ; leading to (0) “a year, or 
a year and a half and no more,” for “three years” ; (¢) 25 
for 27; (d@) 38, apparently meant for 48—and all these in 
an assault upon one whom he repeatedly accuses of ‘ un- 
fairness’ because he himself is ignorant of the accurate use 
of numbers—do they not point to the conclusion that Mr. 
Hutton’s above-mentioned extraordinary mistake of asserting 
that 4 is more than 7, or at all events more than 5, was not 
a solitary or exceptional lapse, but one among many results 
of that Newmanian confusion which seems to infect all 
attempts at exact thought ? 

5. I quoted Newman’s own words to the effect that no 
one “27 office in the English Church, whether Bishop or In- 
cumbent, could be otherwise than in hostility to the Church 
of Rome.’ This was, in Newman’s words, his belief ‘a// 
along,” z.e., throughout his Anglican career. I then showed 
that, in 1840, Newman was zof, and avowed he was 
not, ‘in hostility to the Church of Rome.” And then 
I tried to show how, by a process of ‘‘lubrication,” New- 
man contrived to persuade himself that he mzght do 
what he at the same time felt no one cow/d do. He re- 
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mained Vicar of St. Mary’s, z.e., “22 office in the English 
Church,” although he felt, and avowed, that he was zo? “in 
hostility to the Church of Rome.” That is, he did what, by 
his own confession, ‘“‘no one” (and therefore not he himself) 
“could” do, z.¢., ought to do. 

How did the Editor answer this? Simply by placing 
before the reader a long letter from Newman to 
Keble, in which the former, though he reveals something 
of his feelings, is far from being as frank with him as 
with his friend Rogers, who had told Newman, @ year 
before, that, if his feelings continued, he ought to resign 
St. Mary's. But even if Newman had been ever so frank, 
that was not the point. The question was this and nothing 
else, How did Newman persuade himself that he might 
do what he had “all along felt” no one “could,” or, in 
plain English ought to, do. J say it was by “lubrication.” 
the Editor says nothing in particular. 

6. The Editor expressed his opinion that Newman was a 
quite exceptionally original theologian. I pointed out that 
a good many of the original things attributed to Newman 
really came from Hurrell Froude, and that Newman him- 
self acknowledged this. 

I gave an instance. I said that the Sfectador had recently 
printed under the title “A Remarkable Forecast of 
Cardinal Newman,” a letter from a correspondent (sneering, 
by the way, at Archdeacon Farrar because the point had 
escaped the Archdeacon’s “omnivorous” research) the 


purport of which was that religion would never be revived 
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in great towns by the married clergy alone, without the 
co-operation of celibate missionaries. “Considering,” 
said this correspondent, “that it was made in 1836, it is 
certainly a most remarkable forecast.” 

To prove that this was an error, I pointed out that c/zs 
identical “ Project for Reviving Religion in Great Towns” 
was imparted by Hurrell Froude to Newman in a letter 
dated 31 August, 1833. I added that many other supposed 
Newmanian originalities were traceable to Hurrell Froude. 

I need not say that the Editor made no reply to this ; 
for there was no reply to make, except a confession of 
error. 


§ 8. An Appeal from the Editor of the ‘ Spectator”? to 
Mr. R. Hl. Hutton 


7. In answer to my assertion that Newman’s religion was 
a religion of fear—by which, of course, I meant that fear 
unduly predominated—the Editor thought it sufficient to 
refer to a single passage in Newman’s poem “ Gerontius,” 
expressive of the love felt by the soul after death for the 
Saviour. I replied that single passages proved little ; that 
this particular passage proved nothing about the state of 
feeling during life ; but that, if a single passage could be of 
value, the following seemed to be to the point (‘ Geron- 
tius,” Poems, p. 341) :-— 

** Along my earthly life, the thought of death 
And judgment was to me most ¢errdd/e ; 


L had tt aye before me, and I saw 
The Judge severe, een in the Crucifix.” 
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What did the Editor reply to this? He thought it suff- 
cient to quote another single passage in which Newman 
says that the “vision of faith” is compatible with anxiety 
about failing and with a host of other feelings, concluding 
with these words, ‘‘ We can weep while we smile, and labour 
while we meditate.” 

How is this to the point? The question is whether the 
constant, (“aye before me”) “terrible thought of death 
and judgment,” is compatible with a religion of Christian 
joy; and whether he can be described as “rejoicing in 
the Lord alway” who cannot even contemplate Christ upon 
the Cross without always thinking of “the Judge severe.” 
In answer to this question Mr. Hutton puts us off with a 
statement that we can ‘“‘ zweep while we smzle.” Perhaps. 
But that is not the question. ‘ Terrible” implies “ derror.” 
The question therefore is, whether Christian Jove is com- 
patible with waremitting “terror.” 

Here I appeal. From the Editor of the Sfectator I appeal 
to Mr. R. H. Hutton, the author of Cardinal Newman, 
pp. 183-4, where Mr. Hutton comments upon a passage 
which I have selected as an admirable instance of New- 
manian “Oscillation” (see Phélomythus, p. 224). In this 
passage Newman desires to prove that love—instead of being 
(as is generally supposed) the basis of Christian faith—is 
only a kind of Preservative (in 1878 altered into “Con- 
servative”) addition to fear. ow he achieves this feat I 
have tried elsewhere to explain; but let the reader note 
Mr. Hutton’s comment, which I adopt: “ Surely it degrades 
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love to speak of it as a mere ‘preservative addition’ to a 
Gospel of fear.” 

That is just what I say. Only I would omit “surely” 
because, oddly enough, that word sometimes implies the 
possibility of a shade of doubt. And I should word it 
otherwise. Mr. Hutton seems to think that this deliberate 
expression of Newman’s opinion is only a kind of impersonal 
excrescence, and says “ /¢ degrades.’’ On the contrary, 
Newman’s whole Anglican life and Anglican teaching are 
permeated with this belief. It is a part of his inmost self; 
and there is not the slightest ground for supposing that he 
did not in all sincerity mean what he said. So I, while 
agreeing with Mr. R. H. Hutton, should express my agree- 
ment with just a shade of difference, thus: ‘“‘ Newman 
habitually and deliberately degrades love by speaking of it, 
and thinking of it, as a mere ‘preservative’ (or ‘ conservative’) 
addition to a Gospel of fear.” And this, and nothing else, is 
what I meant by asserting that Newman’s religion was “a 
religion of fear.” 

This is a very important point indeed, a point so im- 
portant, that, in comparison with it, everything else that 
I have said, or thought of saying, about Cardinal Newman | 
sinks into absolute insignificance. It is therefore a satis- 
faction that on this point I am in accord with Mr. R. H. - 


Hutton the author—though, of course, not with the Editor 
of the Spectator. 
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$9. Mr. R. H. Hutton’s “ Cardinal Newman” 


I now proceed to notice a few points in Mr. R. H. 
Hutton’s Cardinal Newman, which require correction. 

8. As I shall have to show that in most of his errors Mr. 
Hutton errs on the side of partiality for Newman, it seems 
fair to mention the only instance in which he errs on the 
side of injustice. It is where he says (p. ro) “ Hurrell 
Froude aud he chose at Rome a motto for the Lyra 
Apostolica.’ Newman makes a careful distinction: “ We 
borrowed a Homer... and Froude chose.” The motto 
was the well-known Achillean boast, “‘ You shall know the 


? 


difference, now that I am back again ;”’ and this was to be 
prefixed to a volume of Christian poetry, sheltering itself 
(in its title) under a dedication to the Apostles! Newman 
originated many mistakes, perhaps ; but this one, at all events, 
he did not originate. 

g. For the rest, Mr. Hutton’s main fault is that he 
is taken in by Newman’s plausible style. He is the 
victim of those rhetorical arts which I have described 
as “Oscillation,” ‘Lubrication,’ and “Assimilation.” So 
completely does he identify himself with some of New- 
man’s most fallacious statements and most baseless conclu- 
sions, that I cannot blame any one of his readers for being, 
at least for a time, imposed upon by what, at the first 
reading, completely imposed upon me. But let anyone read 
Mr. Hutton’s extracts two or three times over ; let him write 
them out (an excellent habit! one of the best habits for 
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which I am indebted to Newman’s teaching !) at least 
once ; then let him take them to pieces, putting nouns for 
pronouns where necessary, carefully supplying latent assump- 
tions, and noting any shifting use of words—and in almost 
all of them it will be found that what seemed a safe fabric of 
smoothly cogent logic bursts like the merest bubble of a 
hollow rhetoric. All these errors (without mentioning Mr. 
Hutton’s name) I have exposed in PAzilomythus and, of 
course, shall not detail here. 

to. The following passage in Mr. Hutton’s Zzfe seems 
to demand careful consideration. It concerns a letter 
written by Newman to his bishop in 1842, in which the 
former met the complaint that he ‘‘was erecting an Anglo- 
Catholic monastery at Littlemore, and that the cells, chapel, 
dormitories belonging thereto, were all advancing rapidly to 
completion. This,” continues Mr. Hutton, from whom I 
am quoting, ‘‘was in 1842 before Newman had resigned 
the vicarage of St. Mary’s. . . . Newman merely said that 
he was building a farsonage for Littlemore, which it much 
needed, without a chapel. . . . and that so far as regarded 
like-minded friends, he was, of course, glad that they should 
share his mode of life if they wished, but that no sort of 
institution of any kind was in process of formation. ‘I am 
attempting nothing eccleszastical,’ he said, ‘but something 
personal and private.’” 

Mr. Hutton here correctly represents Newman’s reply. 
Newman also added, ‘‘Your Lordship will perceive from 


what I have said that xo ‘ monastery is in process of erec- » 
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tion ;’ there is 0 ‘ chapel, no ‘ refectory,’ hardly a dining- 
room or parlour. The ‘clozsters’ are my shed connecting 
the cottages. I do not understand what ‘ce//s or dormt- 
tories’ means,” 

Now in commenting upon the tone of this letter which 
Newman writes in a spint of offended dignity—as if 
he should ever for a moment have contemplated a 
‘monastery, or a ‘chapel, or ‘clotsters, and were abso- 
lutely unable to understand the imputation of ‘ce//s’!—I 
think Mr. Hutton ought to have inserted, in justification 
of the popular suspicion, Newman’s own admission 
(Apologia, p. 131), that in 1840 “he had in view a 
monastic house.” And to future commentators I would 
commend the Letter of 20 May 1840, in which Newman 
speaks of ‘the ced/s to be added as required,’ ‘the oratory, 
or chapel, a matter of future consideration,’ and proposes to 
have ‘the cel/s upon a cloister, as at Magdalen.” ‘There is 
no ground (as I shall show in its proper place) for imputing 
to Newman conscious insincerity in this matter ; but there 
appears to be ground for understanding why ordinary 
English people suspected him, and why he ought not to 
have been altogether surprised that he was suspected. 

11. Mr. Hutton is a little too fond of the language of 
eulogy in subjects on which it is difficult to eulogize well 
without a good deal of knowledge. He speaks of Newman’s 
Arians as a “careful and scholarly book.” I do not 
know enough about the book to say it is not; but I have 
heard from good judges that it is undeserving of these 

ad 2 
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praises. Mr. T. Mozley indicates that, at the time of the 
publication of the Avzans, the judgment of the ablest critics 
was unfavourable. As regards more recent opinion, on 
turning to Studies of Arianism, by H. M. Gwatkin, Cam- 
bridge, 1882, I find, at the end of a long list of some fifty 
authorities, the following significant note (Preface, p. xix) :— 
“The above will all be found more or less useful to the 
student. Of Newman’s Arians of the Fourth Century \et it 
suffice to say that his theories have always been scrupulously 
examined ; so that if they have not often been accepted, 
it is only because there is good reason for rejecting them.” 
From the way in which Newman spent too many of his 
vacations, and this, too, long after he ought to have cast 
away the dissipating and wasteful impulses of youth— 
putting off what he ought to have done and could have 
done well, in order to begin to do what he must do, if at 
all, badly ; now studying Hebrew, and aspiring to Chaldee 
and Syriac, but finding his actual goal somewhere near the 
end of Genesis; now thinking about German ; now getting 
up a smattering of some mathematical treatise that a well- 
educated boy would have mastered before he was fifteen ; 
now ‘‘reading various things’’ when he ought to have been 
preparing for the work of an Examiner in the Schools ; 
delaying from year to year that “reading of the Fathers” 
which he had so early set himself to accomplish ; constantly 
(during his early manhood) “ fagged,”’ and “fussed,” and 
“in a stew;” and, during almost every long vacation, break- 


ing down more or less under the strain of too much work 
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undertaken with too little deliberation—I should be predis- 
posed to believe that in his Avzans, as in some other matters, 
he had attempted more than he could accomplish, and that 
he never accomplished anything well that depended, for 
its successful accomplishment, upon an exact knowledge 
of a large subject. In any case, Mr. Hutton should not 
say that Arians was “finished in July 1832;” it was 
altered, and apparently altered a good deal, in the autumn 
of 1833. 

12. Mr. Hutton thinks that Newman’s Zssay on Develop- 
ment ‘‘is marked by the keenest penetration into one of the 
most characteristic conceptions of modern science ;” in his 
judgment, “‘it betrays so deep an insight into the generating 
thoughts which are transforming the present and moulding 
the future ;” and his marvel at this prophetic sagacity is 
increased by the fact of its early date, since it ‘‘ was written 
in 1844 and 1845” (Cardinal Newman, p. 165). 

I shall have more to say, in a later section, about this, as it 
appears to me, blindly exaggerated praise of a treatise which, 
so far as I have studied it, appears to me to be pre-eminent, 
among all books of the kind known to me, in deserving the 
title of pseudo-scientific. Meantime let me say that the 
attempt to increase the reader’s sense of the sagacity of the 
forecasting element in this treatise by calling attention to 
the early date, contains a slight error. There is good 
evidence to show that the Essay, though conceived towards 


the end of 1844, was not written till 1845. 
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§ 10. The Kingsleyan Controversy. 


13. ‘It must'have taken great gallantry and courage,’ 
says Mr. Hutton (pp. 118, 119) to speak “in an Oxford 
pulpit at that day (¢.e, in Feb. 1843, six months before 
Newman resigned St. Mary’s), as follows :— 

“Tf the truth must be spoken, what are the humble monk 
and the holy nun, and other regulars, as they were called, 
but Christians after the very pattern given us in Scripture? 
. . . Did our Saviour come on earth suddenly, as He will 
one day visit it, 2 whom would He see the features of the 
Christians, whom He and His Apostles left behind them, BUT 
IN THEM P’” 

This is one of the passages which Newman employed 
to spatter what he called “blots” on Kingsley. His 
straightforward, English-minded adversary actually thought 
it strange that a clergyman of the Church of England should — 
use such language! And certainly, since Newman him- 
self held ‘‘ad/ along’’—and therefore on 5 (or 12) Feb. 1843, 
the date of this sermon—that no one “ could”’—z.e. “ought 
to”—remain ‘zz office in the English Church, whether 
Bishop or /zcumbent”—and therefore in the pulpit of St. 
Mary’s, Oxford—unless he were “2x hostility to the Church 
of Rome,” it must be confessed that one would suppose 
Newman himself would be hard put to it to justify 
the passage above quoted. ‘Two or three months after- 
wards (May 1843) he asked himself the question, “Is not 
my present position a cruelty as well as a@ treachery to the 
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English Church?” Tf he had put that question to himself in 
February 1843 and answered it in the affirmative, who could 
have disputed it? Endeavouring to make the kindest 
answer, what could any man of honour have said to him 
except this, ‘Your own conscience must answer this 
question. We cannot decide it for you”’? 

Conscious, therefore, of the very critical and painful in- 
decisions of his own mind ; aware (at least to some extent) 
of the very natural suspicions which commonplace English- 
men entertained about him; and knowing that he had, in 
the January of that very year, published a ‘ Retractation,”’ 
in which he had destroyed the last remnant of the basis 
upon which (on his own showing) he could consistently and 
honourably use the vantage-ground of the pulpit of St. 
Mary’s, would Newman himself have liked to hear the words 
“‘ callant” and “ courageous” lavished upon these Romanizing 
utterances of a quasi-Anglican clergyman? Newman hated 
humbug and conventionality. It was an “infirmity” with 
him, he says, to be ‘‘rude ” to those who paid him excessive 
deference. I take it that, in this matter, he might have 
found occasion for displaying his “infirmity.” | 

But what about Newman’s actual reply to Kingsley’s 
natural indignation? Unluckily Kingsley did not guwofte 
his opponent; he used a loosely-guarded expression which 
Newman had not employed. ‘“ This,” says Kingsley, ‘is 
his definition 1 of Christians.” 


1 T have no doubt that these italics are Newman’s. So far as I have 
inspected Kingsley’s pamphlet I have noticed no italics. Newman freely 
italicizes his opponent’s words. I should not blame him, if he had given 
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Newman, of course, beats up his guard at once :—‘“ This 
is not the case. I have neither given a definition, nor im- 
plied one, nor intended one. . . . . He ought to know 
his logic better. I have said that ‘monks and nuns find 
their pattern in Scripture,’ he adds, ‘ Therefore, I hold all 
Christians are monks and nuns.’ This is Blot ove. Now 
then for Blot ¢wo. ‘Monks and nuns the only perfect 
Christians. . . . .: what more?’ <A second fault in 
logic. J said no more than that monks and nuns were 
perfect Christians ; he adds, ‘ ¢herefore monks and nuns are 
the only perfect Christians.’ Monks and nuns are zo¢ the 
only perfect Christians : I never thought so, or said so, now 
or at any other time.” 

And such stuff as this went down with the discerning 
public of 1864!! Ihave heard that Kingsley was ill at the 
time. That perhaps, in part, explains the too one-sided 
result. Judgment, perhaps, went against him by default. 
I wish he had had a son who might have made answer for 
him in this and almost every point—except the charge of 
notice of his intention. I have done it myself, copying Newman, though 
with some misgiving. My present intention is to give up the habit, 


except in Newmanian controversies. At all events, whenever I have 
done it, Z have given notice of zt. 

In my first letter to the Sfectator, my notice about italics, given in 
the rough draft of my letter, was unfortunately cancelled in copying, 
and the Editor thought it necessary to warn its readers that ‘‘all, or 
almost all, the elaborate italics in Dr. Abbott’s extracts from our 
article are his own and not ours.” That was quite fair, as against 
me. But it was not kind, from a Newmanian, to Newman. I wonder 
what the Editor would say about Newman’s ‘‘ manzfold and elaborate 
italics” in his quotations from Kingsley. 


J 
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insincerity, which should have been absolutely disclaimed. 
It might have run thus :— 

“You have not fairly represented the meaning of your 
words, in asserting ‘I said xo more than that monks and 
nuns were perfect Christians.’ You went on to say, ‘ /z 
whom would our Saviour see the features of the Christians, 
whom He and His Apostles left behind them, Bur in 
THEM?’ Now if a man says, ‘ Where would you find the 
book du¢t zz the bookcase ?’ he means, or at all events ought 
naturally to be interpreted to mean, that the book would be 
found in the bookcase, and nowhere else. 

‘“For such a statement as this, you have prepared the 
way by saying that monks and nuns are Christians ‘ after 
the very pattern given in Scripture’—which is slightly different 
from the version given by you in inverted commas, ‘I have 
said that ‘“‘monks and nuns find thetr pattern in Scripture.” ’ 
But you have done more than imply it; you have actually 
said it in your second clause: ‘ Where but in them 
would our Saviour find, &c.,’ which ought, if it is to be 
strictly pressed, to be interpreted as meaning that our 
Saviour would see the ‘features, &c.’ in the monk and 
nun and nowhere else. You say you ‘never thought so.’ 
Granted. But you sazd so. And my business is with what 
you said, not with what you thought !”’ 

Now it was not at all necessary that Mr. Hutton should 
have revived the Kingsleyan controversy. But to revive it 
in this way; to take one of the very quotations on which 


Kingsley based his case; to give, without comment, the 
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very words which showed that Kingsley was substantially 
right in this particular point ; to omit the natural deduction 
from these words; and to describe the whole passage as 
indicating “ gallantry and courage” in Newman, evinces a 
misappreciation of justice so very remarkable, that I know 
no single epithet whereby to characterize it, except— 
‘“¢ Newmanian.” 

13. Mr. Hutton then refers, at some length (pp. 121, 122), 
to the Sermon on Wisdom and Innocence (19 February, 
1843) which called forth Kingsley’s wrath by this, among 
other passages in the Sermon :—“ What, for instance, though 
we grant that sacramental confession and the celibacy of the 
clergy do tend to consolidate the body politic in the relation 
of rulers and subjects, or, in other words, to aggrandize the 
priesthood? For how can the Church be one body without 
such relation ?” 

Now here Newman made very merry with Kingsley’s in- 
dignation at the possible effects of such language upon 
“hot-headed ” young men, and scoffed at him in the second 
person with what will seem (I think) to many of my readers 
more than ‘“‘a spice of insolence” :—‘“ Hot-headed young 
men! Why, man, you are writing a Romance. You think 
the scene is Alexandria or the Spanish Main, where you 
may let your imagination revel to the extent of inveracity. 
It is good luck for me that the scene of my labours was not 
at Moscow or Damascus. ‘Then-I might be one of your 
ecclesiastical Saints, of which I sometimes hear in con- 


versation, but with whom I am glad to say I have no 
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personal acquaintance. Then you might ascribe to me a 
more deadly craft than mere quibbling and lying; in Spain 
I should have been an inquisitor, with my rack in the back- 
ground ; I should have had a concealed dagger in Sicily ; 


”? 


at Venice I should have... .” And this stuff continues 
for half a page more! And he rates Kingsley soundly for 
not knowing that, from the year 1841, Pusey and he had 
given up their theological socrées/ As though, by cutting 
off his tea-parties, a preacher zpso facto excludes Oxford 
undergraduates from St. Mary’s Church!! And this is ‘“ Blot 
twelve” against Kingsley! Surely this ‘‘blot,” at least, 
missed its mark. 

Here is another unfairness, in connection with the same 
passage. Newman urges in his behalf that “the sentence 
in question about Celibacy and Confession of which this 
writer would make so much, was not preached at all.” ‘The 
sermon was published, he says, after he had given up St. 
Mary’s ; and therefore he claimed the right not “to restrain 
the expression of anything that” he “‘ might hold.” 

“Good,” we reply, “if you give adeguate notice to your 
readers. Become a Romanist, a Mohammedan, a Buddhist, 
anything if you like; we donot ask you to restrain the ex- 
pression of ‘anything that you might hold. Only do not 
publish a volume under false colours as a volume of 
Anglican sermons.” 

It may be urged, ‘“‘He zas an Anglican, at the time of 


) 


publication ;’’ and indeed he expressly declares that he dd 


publish it whe an Anglican (Apol. p. 310), “written, 
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preached, and published while I was an Anglican.” Yes, he 
was practically an Anglican in Lay Communion ; but Angli- 
cans who are in Lay Communion do not usually publish 
volumes of Anglican Sermons without giving ample notice 
to their readers that they are laymen and not clergymen. 

But Newman retorts that he dd give ample notice to 
guard the reader against mistaking this for a part of the 
actually uttered sermon. “In preparing,’ he says, “ for 
publication, a few words and sentences have in several 
places been added, which will be found to express more of 
private or personal opinion, than it was expedient to intro- 
duce into the zzstruction delivered in Church to a parochial 
congregation.” And he continues thus :— 

“This volume of Sermons then cannot be criticised at 
all as preachments ; they are essays ; essays of a man who, 
at the time of publishing them, was zota preacher. Such 
passages as that in question, are just the very ones which 
I added upon my publishing them. I always was on my 
guard in the pulpit against saying anything which looked 
towards Rome.’ 

“ Habemus confitentem reum,’ Kingsley might justly have 
retorted. ‘‘What were ‘7ust the very’ passages which you 
added zn publishing ? By your own confession, passages that 
you were om your guard against in the pulpit, because they 


1 T presume it is with reference to these sermons that Newman 
writes to James Mozley (24 Nov. 1843), ‘‘I am now publishing 
sermons which speak more confidently about our position than I 
inwardly feel; but I think it right and do not care for seeming 
inconsistent.” 
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‘looked towards Rome.’ And this was one of them. This 
therefore ‘looked towards Rome.’ And you published it 
while still an Anglican, and as an Anglican sermon, being 
still—nominally and legally at all events—a clergyman of 
the Church of England. So it came to this, that, while you 
were still an Anglican, you inserted in a volume of Anglican 
sermons a Romanizing passage—or, if you prefer it, a 
passage that ‘looked towards Rome,’ without any notice, 
even that of brackets or footnotes, to your innocent reader ; 
and then, after misleading me and your readers at large into 
the belief that you abused your pulpit for Romanizing 
purposes, you actually turn round upon me as though / had 
done you a wrong; and you suppose that you have justified 
yourself by saying, ‘Therefore all his rhetoric, &c., be- 
comes simple rubbish.’”’ 

Once more, how does this defence of Newman’s, as to 
this second passage about Celibacy and Confession, har- 
monize with his defence of the first passage as to ‘the 
humble monk and holy nun’? 

As to the second, he pleads that he could not have 
preached tt. Why? Because it ‘looked towards Rome.” 
“Then,” Kingsley might have replied, ‘‘what about the 
first? Did not your eulogy of the monk and nun ‘look 
towards Rome’? According to your own account there- 
fore you ought not to have preached ¢Aa#. But you admit 
by implication, that you add preach ¢hat. This surely is a 
blot against you. And then, having done what you ought 


not to have done ozce, you turn round upon me because I 
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inferred from what appeared to be excellent additional 
evidence, that you have done what you ought not to have 
done fzeice.” 

Before passing to my next point, I should like to offer a 
suggestion to Newman’s true friends, for adoption in future 
editions of the Apologia. If 1 turn over the introductory 
extracts of that work, on the very first line is “‘ my Accuser’”’; 
on the last page are the words “a liar and a knave.” I look 
at the Appendices, and I see the words “lying and equivo- 
cation”’ and similar unpleasant terms scattered about the 
pages. Ought this to be, zz a reprint of 1890? Can we 
not, dy this time, read the Apologia as a permanent and 
interesting addition to English literature, without having 
obtruded upon us the painful recollections of a serious mis- 
take made by a good, honest, and noble-minded man, whose 
error, grave though it was, might at least be deemed to be 
somewhat extenuated by the quite exceptional circum- 
stances and quite exceptional character which had roused a 
not absolutely unjustifiable suspicion in the minds of many 
others besides Kingsley ? 

It was right that Kingsley should be punished. It was per- 
haps fair that he should be spattered with “ blots” ; though 
a good many of the “blots,” in strict fairness, ought to count 
not against Kingsley but against Newman himself. For so 
serious an offence, Kingsley himself perhaps would hardly 
complain if his antagonist tried to put him in the pillory. 
But he ought not to have been kept there. The substitution 
of “my Accuser ”’ for “‘ Mr. Kingsley ” has not been enough. 
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It does not suffice to take down the name, and keep the 
victim still in his place of torture. The ‘blots’? have been 
cancelled by Newman—wisely, I think, for the sake of his 
own reputation ; but the pillory ought to go too. Six and 
twenty years of pillory are too much !1 

So much for the Kingsleyan controversy. I should not 
in the least have blamed Mr. Hutton for passing over all 
reference to it. But, since he did refer to it, I think 
he would have done well to call attention to the fact that 
Newman sometimes subjects his readers to very grave 
inconvenience by introducing into his text alterations of 
which he gives inadequate notice. I contend that Kingsley, 
in the present instance, fell into a pit that was carelessly 
(though not intentionally) left open by Newman ; and that 
instead of being told that his remarks on the point were 
‘simple rubbish,” he was entitled to some kind of apology 
for the misunderstanding caused by Newman himself. 

Though Mr. Hutton may not agree with me here, he will 


agree with me, I think, as to the next Newmanian pitfall 


1 They are zot ‘‘¢oo much” however apparently in the estimation of 
some Newmanians. While revising this proof, I have received an 
obscure journal—whose name I will not advertise by mention—which 
exults over Kingsley as ‘‘gzbbeted for all time by the Master whom 
he had roused.” 

If this sort of language were to become common, it might be worth 
while considering whether an effective pamphlet might not be written 
entitled ‘‘ Dr. Newman’s Blots,” or ‘‘ Judgment Reversed,” or ‘‘ De 
sera Numinis vindicta’’—such a pamphlet as a son of Kingsley’s might 
have written, years ago, if he had been of age to write it. But I think 
Newman’s best friends would da well to avoid such a contingency. 
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that I shall mention ; for he has fallen into it himself, and 
a very serious fall it is too, though I do not so much blame 
Mr. Hutton as Newman. Here it is :— 


§ 11. Wr. Hutton not much to blame 


14. The pitfall that I mean is this. Newman alters, and 
sometimes even recasts, his books, without giving his readers 
sufficient notice. In an article which I wrote in the Con- 
temporary, when I had given comparatively little attention to 
the subject, I mentioned an interesting instance of this. Mr. 
Hutton (Zz/e, p. 17), quotes a passage from the Apologia, in 
which Newman says that he had tried in various ways to 
make “the doctrine of eternal punishments” “less terrible 
to the reason.’ J pointed out to Mr. Hutton that, in the 
present text of the <Afologia, “imagination” had been 
substituted for “reason”; to which he replied that he did 
not think the change an improvement. ‘That seemed to me 
odd. For though I find myself in constant disagreement 
with Newman I nevertheless always pay him the tribute of 
believing that he means precisely what he says, and that, if 
he alters what he says, it is because he has some good reason 
for it, and has altered what he means. I will not now enter 
into the meaning of the alteration here, which I have 
endeavoured to explain in the Contemporary. But the 
point on which I lay stress is this, that in a future edition of 
his work, Mr. Hutton should compare the later editions of 
Newman’s works with the earlier. _ 

The most curious instance of the need of such compari- 
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son is to be found in the Development of Christian 
Doctrine. Mr. R. H. Hutton, while lauding its ‘“ deep 
insight,” ‘admirable subtlety,” and ‘keen penetration,” 
appears to be ignorant that Newman was not quite so well 
satisfied with it as his eulogist was. The fact is that New- 
man thought so ill of some portions of it that he afterwards 
entirely rewrote them. Consequently when Mr. Hutton 
speaks (p. 180) of ‘logical sequence” as being the “ fifth 
test of development,” he ought, according to the later edition, 


d 


to have written ‘fourth ;” and as for what he says in detail 
about this ‘logical sequence,” the reader will see at once 
that Mr. Hutton’s remarks are absolutely out of place, except 
for those rare readers who happen to possess the first edition 
of the Essay.! Here are the differences between Newman’s 
first and last editions (1845 and 1890), in the sections on 


‘‘ Logical Sequence ” :— 


Lirst Edition (1845). Last Edition (1890). 
CHAPTER VIII. CHAPTER IX. 

1. Developments growing out of 1. Pardons. 
the Question of our Lord’s 2. Penances. 
Divinity. 3. Satisfactions. 

2. Developments following on the 4. Purgatory. 
Doctrine of Baptism. 5. Meritorious Works. 

6. The Monastic Rule. 


Indeed, if the reader were to compare the “ Contents” of 
the two editions, he would hardly recognize that he had 


1 T quote from Mr. Hutton’s first edition of Cardinal Newman. His 
second edition, which, while writing, I have just seen advertised, 
probably contains this passage re-written. At all events I suggested 
to him, six months ago, the propriety of re-writing it. 
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before him two editions of the same Essay, but would sup- 
pose (though wrongly) that the whole of the treatise had 
been re-written. As a matter of fact, the treatise has not 
been re-written ; but chapters, sections, and paragraphs have 
been so twisted about, paragraphs here and there have been 
in such a way re-written, or omitted, or inserted, that the 
first edition, for the purposes of reference, is absolutely 
useless to the possessors of the last. 

This is the more unpardonable in Newman because he 
retains in the reprint of 1890 (without adding anything to 
neutralize its effect), the statement that his offer to revise 
the work in the interests of the Church of Rome was de- 
clined by the Ecclesiastical authorities ‘‘on the ground that 
it was written and partly printed before he was a Catholic, 
and that it would come before the reader in a more per- 
suasive form, 2f he read it as the author wrote tt.” Now it is 
quite true that the Preface to the last edition states that 
“various important alterations have been made in the ar- 
rangement of its separate parts, and some indeed, not in the 
matter, but in the text.” But a mere glance at the two 
editions will show that the ‘“ matter,” as well as the “text,” 
has been in many instances altered, and that, too, in a 
Romanizing, or anti-Protestant, or generally aggressive 


direction. Here are two instances :— 


1845. 1890. 

P4370. RP. 401. 
‘‘T will direct attention to a **T will direct attention to a 
characteristic principle of Christi- characteristic principle of Christi- 


anity, which may almost be con- anity, [wether tu the East or the 
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sidered as a modification or in- 
stance of the great Sacramental 
Principle on which I have lately 
insisted ; I mean the view which 
Christianity takes of Matter as 
susceptible of grace, or as capable 
of a union with a Divine Presence 
and influence. This principle, as 
we shall see,” &c. 


1845. 
PRA. 

‘‘Evidently then the position 
of Baptism in the received system 
was not the same in the first ages 
as in later times; and still less 
was it clearly ascertained in the 
first three centurzes, The problem 
which required an answer was... 
Since there was but one Baptism, 
what could be done for those who 
had received the one remission of 
sins, and had sinned since? Zhe 
primitive Fathers appear to have 
conceived, &c.” 


West, which ts at present both a 
spectal stumbling-block and a sub- 
ject of scoffing with Protestants and 
Jree-thinkers of every shade and 
colour ; I mean the devolion which 
both Greeks and Latins show to- 
wards bones, blood, the heart, the 
hair, bits of clothes, scapulars, 
cords, medals, beads, and the like, 
and the miraculous powers which 
they often ascribe to them. Now 
the principle from which these 
beliefs and usages proceed ts the 
doctrine] that Matter is susceptible 
of grace, or capable of a union 
with a Divine Presence and influ- 


ence. This principle, as we shall 
see,” &c. 

1890. 

PS382. 


**7Tt ts not necessary here to en- 
large on the benefits which the 
primitive Church held to be con- 
veyed to the soul by means of the 
Sacrament of Baptism.... The 
question immediately followed, 
how, since there was but ‘one 
Baptism for the remission of sins,’ 
the guilt of such sin was to be re- 
moved as was incurred after its 
administration. TZhere must be 
some provision in the revealed 
system for so obvious a need, 
What could be done for those 
who had received the one remis- 
sion of sins, and had sinned since ? 
Some who thought upon the subject 
appear to have conceived, &c.”” 


CV2 
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These are enough, I think, to show the unlucky possessor 
of the /as¢ edition, or even the 1878 edition, of Newman’s 
Essay, that he does zof possess it in that “more persuasive 
form” in which the authorities of the Church of Rome 
desired that it should appeal to the Protestant enquirer. 
Whoever wants to know precisely what Newman thought 
about “the Primitive Fathers’ and “the position of Baptism 
in the received system,” and other important matters in 
that interesting crisis of 1845, when he was supplying him- 
self with a logical basis for entering the Roman pale, must 
go, not to the edition of 1890, or 1878, but to the first 
edition and no other. And I commend the reprinting of 
that edition to the favourable consideration of those who 
were recently thinking of collecting a fund for the encour- 
agement of the study of Newman’s works. 

Now, Mr. R. H. Hutton, in his Cardinal Newman— 
misled by Newman’s remark in the Apologia (1864), 
“the book remains zm the state in which tt was then, un- 
finished,” and ignorant of the fact that it was wholly re- 
arranged, and in parts re-written, in 1878—devotes a page 
(162-3) to the expression of his surprise that Newman 
should not have “pursued and completed” the line of 
thought traced out in his unfinished work, so as to make 
it ‘“‘a definite apology for the theology of the Church he 
has since joined.” I do not say he is Zterally in error 
here; but he certainly misleads his readers. And he is 
definitely—or at least subjectively—wrong, I presume, when 
he adds: “Even as itt stands, the Essay on Development 
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has, so far as I can hear, been adopted with enthusiasm 
by the most orthodox school in the Roman _ Catholic 
Church.” 

Not, surely, “‘as it stands” in the edition from which Mr. 
Hutton quotes in his text, and to which he refers in his foot- 
note! Not to the edition which speaks with such an Angli- 
can looseness about “the Primitive Fathers” as having 
apparently made a misconception ; and about ‘the position 
of Baptism” as “not the same in the first ages as in later 
times!’ Not, in a word, to that edition in which we can 
read it ‘‘as the author wrote it,’ but rather to that later 
and more popular edition, which—having been revised 
thirty-four years after the date of composition in the in- 
terests of the Church of Rome—substitutes ‘some people” 
for “‘the Fathers’”’ in the awkward phrase above quoted ; 
cancels every hesitating phrase about ‘the position of 
Baptism”; and enlarges with a truly Roman frankness 
upon these ‘‘ devotions” to ‘‘bones, blood, the heart, the 
hair, bits of clothes, &c.,’’ which—we must confess it—present 
‘a special stumbling-block”’ to us misguided Protestants ! ! 

Now, if Newman was entitled to be rude to Kingsley and 
to say that his note about “‘a few words and sentences” 
‘“‘stared him in the face,” might he not have said with 
even more cogency that the notice about “the important 
changes,” above-mentioned, ‘stared Mr. Hutton in the 
face” and ought to have prevented him from ignoring 
them? For my part, I think Newman would have no right 


thus to censure Mr. Hutton; but then, for the same 
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reason, I think he had no right—in the particular instance 
above-mentioned—to censure Kingsley, and I call upon 
Mr. Hutton to think so too. 

Mr. Ward, in his last letter to the Spectator, takes 
advantage of my admission that I have only “partially 
examined Newman’s” religious writings (by which I. 
specially meant his sermons), to infer that I have read my 
own preconception into such books of Newman’s as I have 
looked at. I deny the inference; but I admit the charge, 
which, to me, seems a praise. I am guiltless of the offence 
of having devoted five-and-twenty years to the study of 
Newman ; but I have spared no pains, while reading any 
work of his, to ascertain exactly what he meant to say, and 
if he altered his words, then to ascertain how, and why, he 
altered them. ‘The author of Cardinal Newman cannot 
be congratulated on having been equally painstaking. 

I must admit, however, that the task of a sympathetic 
biographer is made very much more complex and laborious 
when one has to compare edition with edition and text with 
text in this minute way. And I am glad to conclude my 
somewhat incriminatory review of Mr. Hutton’s sympa- 
thetic and interesting though not very penetrative sketch, 
by pointing out after many more or less culpable errors, 


one, at last, for which he is not much to blame. 


§ 12. Polemical Theology 


At this stage of the controversy a weariness sets in, An 


indescribable feeling of disgust, partly with others, partly 
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with circumstances, partly with myself, comes creeping yover 
me, and brings with it a half-wish to cancel all that I have 
written, and to cast Mr. Hutton and Mr. Ward (metaphor- 
ically) to the winds, leaving my sincerity, my honesty, and 
my attempts (inadequate I know) at accurate criticism, to 
take care of themselves. I hate all this cut-and-thrust 
gladiatorial exhibition, not because I am afraid of Nisus 
and Euryalus combined, for I flatter myself that my re- 
tiarlan tactics are sufficient for two such heavy-armed 
antagonists in their fullest panoply. But I do not want to 
fight—with them. I want to fight outside the amphitheatre, 
not for fun, but in earnest; not as a Retiarius but as a 
soldier. ‘Truth is worth fighting for: but am I fighting for 
it? Am I not wasting my time upon a mere ephemeral 
sport P 

What has bewitched me, I ask, that, so late in life, I 
should take to controversy ? For thirty years, ever since I 
began to teach, I have sought peace and ensued it, and 
have gone on the principle that the best way to exterminate 
error is to plant truth. And now! 

Whence this change? Can it be that much recent 
study of the Tractarian Movement has infected me with 
that contentious spirit which made Froude choose the 
Homeric motto above-mentioned, and induced Newman, 
during the early days of his campaign against the Liberals 
in 1833, to exclaim twenty times a day, “ We'll do them” ? 
Can I deny that it zs my desire to “do” Mr. Hutton 
and Mr. Ward? and ought I not to be ashamed of it? 
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An incident, almost forgotten, recurs suggestively to my 
mind in connection with the attack upon me made by Mr. 
Wilfrid Ward, who is justly proud of being the son of Mr. 
W. G. Ward, commonly known as “ideal” Ward. When 
I was once in St. Mary’s, Oxford, sitting by the side of 
Dean Stanley and listening to an episcopal sermon which 
dealt heavy blows at the Church party to which the 
preacher was opposed, the Dean kept turning round 
and “nudging” me every now and then, at any particularly 
effective stroke of pungent rhetoric. My feelings were 
mixed. At first I was uneasy, and looked round to see 
whether people took notice. But no one did. It seemed 
to be the regular thing. ‘There was also a kind of historic 
interest for me in the fact that I, Select Preacher for the 
afternoon, listening to the Episcopal Preacher of the morn- 
ing, in St. Mary’s, Oxford, should be nudged by a Dean 
of Westminster. But now, reading of late, in the life of 
Mr. W. G. Ward, how, nearly sixty years ago, he used to 
“nudge” young Mr. A. P. Stanley while the two sat side 
by side in St. Mary’s, listening to Newman’s doctrine, the 
thought suggests itself, Can it be that I, a quiet Cambridge 
man, under the guise of an honourable invitation from the 
Sister University, was inveigled into Oxonian meshes and 
there and then infected with the spirit of polemical theology 
derived through Stanley from Mr. W. G. Ward by the 
imposition of hands? I feel disposed to fling controversy 
to the winds. 

Shall I then suppress my Preface? It requires considera- 
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tion. In order to steady my mind I take down Wordsworth’s 
Preludes. This is my constant antidote when I feel poisoned 
with over-much Newmanianism. .I have often had of late 
much the same feeling that was recently expressed to me by a 
distinguished man of science,—a keen logician, and second 
to no living man in his unflinching recognition of veracities— 
in a letter in which he expressed his opinion of my book : 
“Tread Newman’s Zssay on Leclestastical Miracles with a 
good deal of care some time ago; and I came to the con- 
clusion that it was one of the most intellectually demoraliz- 
ing books I have ever met with. After two or three hours 
of it, my reasoning faculties seemed to become ‘ unclean till 
the even.’ It was needful to go wash in a scientific treatise 
and recover the perception of the difference between truth 
and falsehood.” 

That curiously coincides with my own feeling and my own 
habit. Only I have been used to ‘‘go wash,” not in a scien- 
tific treatise, but in poetry, and especially in the pure 
streams of the poem I mentioned above ; which accordingly 
I now take down and open. I light upon a passage 
describing Wordsworth’s rooms in St. John’s, a favourite, 
because of the Wordsworthian transition from the common- 


place opening to the calm grandeur of the conclusion : 


‘* The Evangelist St. John my patron was: 
Three Gothic courts are his, and in the first 
Was my abiding-place, a nook obscure ; 
Right underneath, the College kitchens made 
A humming sound, less tunable than bees, 
But hardly less industrious ; with shrill notes 
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Of sharp command and scolding intermixed. 
Near me hung Trinity’s loquacious clock, 
% %* * % 
Her pealing organ was my neighbour too ; 
And from my pillow, looking forth by light 
Of moon or favouring stars, I could behold 
The antechapel where the statue stood 
Of Newton with his prism and silent face, 
The marble index of a mind for ever 
Voyaging through strange seas of Thought, alone.” 


This calms and abashes me. ‘This forces me to look 
facts in the face and to judge myself severely. Am I 
not, I ask ‘myself, preferring to stop down below and 
scuffle in the kitchens, when I might be, perhaps, in the 
student’s upper chamber, striving to catch some glimpse of 
the profound laws of the Eternal Order of things 

What shall Ido? ‘The waste-paper basket stands invit- 
ingly near. It has been a salutary haven for many of my 


productions : why not for this ? 


§ 13. Zhe Origin of this Book 


Let me once more examine myself. The Spectator of 
2nd May lies open before me containing an editorial re- 
joinder to my last letter: “If Dr. Abbott is not one of 
Cardinal Newman’s worst enemies, Cardinal Newman must 
have had some very dangerous enemies indeed.” Is it so 
indeed? If I search my heart, can I honestly declare that 
I do not find there the least spark of personal enmity to 
Newman? I think I can. JI remember, when in the thick 


of the Tractarian literature, expressing to my most intimate 
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friend the intense fascination that the chief character in 
that drama was exercising over me, and protesting that I 
was getting to like him, and that I would not begin to write 
about him till I did lke him. For I do not believe any 
man can write accurately about another for whom he does 
not feel some kind of liking. If, then, I do my very best, 
first, to ascertain the truth about Newman by patient labour 
and arrangement, and then to speak the truth about him with 
fairness and accuracy, is it my fault that I am accounted one 
of Newman’s most ‘‘dangerous enemies’? Why do not 
my Opponents convict me of serious error, if I am in 
error? But, if I am not, is it a friendly act to Newman 
himself to assert that I become his “enemy” because I 
speak the truth about him ? 

The same number of the Spectator inserts, immediately 
after its editorial rejoinder, a letter from a correspondent 
who thanks the Editor for his attack on me, and implies 
his regret “that Dr. Abbott did not assault Newman 
while he was alive, instead of after his death. We should 
have seen, I think, a grand repetition of the flaying of an 
assailant, as we saw it when Kingsley attacked.” 

I have no wish to complain of this criticism. The 
anticipation of it was present with me from the very 
first, when VF%zlomythus first began to emerge—almost 
against the will of its author—from its originally destined 
condition of an Appendix, into a separate existence 
as an independent work. | Instead of complaining, I will 


explain. 
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Seven or eight months ago I had no more notion than 
Mr. Ward himself could have had, of attacking Newman. 
I felt indeed that in the chorus of indiscriminate praise that 
went up after his death, there was some element of exag- 
geration. But what then? ‘There will always be some 
kindly folk who parody the good old proverb de mortuts nil 
nist bonum, into de mortuts nil nist adulatorium. But what 
was that to me? A friend of mine declared that, by a 
kind of tacit agreement, the notices of the recently de- 
ceased Cardinal had been intrusted to people who were 
all of his own way of thinking, and that the public were 
being blinded by “a sort of conspiracy.” I did not 
quite take that view. Certainly, if there had been a con- 
spiracy, I had no intention of resisting it. 

I was at that time busy with other things. I had before 
me in proof a little popular book upon Illusions, which I 
was correcting for the press. In it I had called attention 
to what Bacon describes as the Illusions of the Cave, that 
is, those which spring from personal temperament and from 
exceptional training; and I had selected (without mention- 
ing names) Cardinal Newman as one type, and Professor 
Huxley as another. At the time, I was much more inter- 
ested in the latter of these. To the Professor I had assigned 
some forty or fifty lines ; to the Cardinal, five or six at most. 
So far, then, I was innocent of all intentions of making any 
kind of serious attack upon Newman. 

A mere chance brought about a change. I had written 
a lecture for Toynbee Hall which, when written, I found 
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too theological for the occasion. I had, at short notice, to 
deliver a spoken lecture in its place; and in this I drew a 
contrast (without mentioning persons by name) between 
Cardinal Newman and Professor Huxley, as illustrating 
Bacon’s doctrine of the Idols or Illusions of the Cave. As 
ill luck would have it, the reporter, not unnaturally, I think, 
mistook some of my metaphorical statements for literal, 
and also omitted all the kind things I had said about Pro- 
fessor Huxley and touched up all the unkind. The con- 
sequence was that the Professor, finding himself described 
(not of course by name) in a leading article of a very in- 
fluential journal as ‘‘an extremely disagreeable person,” 
flamed into a not altogether unjustifiable wrath, which he 
curtly expressed in that journal’s columns. I replied, vin- 
dicating my general position, and my right to use the 
Professor’s autobiography for public purposes, but explain- 
ing the origin of the misunderstanding. I added that I had 
no more intention of treating him with disrespect than I 
should have had of so treating Cardinal Newman. Both 
he, and the Cardinal, I said, had done the public harm as 
well as good (as all eminent men must do); and both were 
likely to do more good, and less harm, if their several 
“idols,” or illusions, were recognized. The Professor made 
a very courteous answer, gently hinting that I had a little 
overdone my case in some respects, but acknowledging that 
I was within my right as to the general position, and desiring 
to “cry quits” if he had been a trifle brusque; and so that 


controversy speedily reached an amicable termination. 
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But it had, for me, important consequences. As soon 
as this affair was off my hands, I sat down to continue the 
interrupted revision of my book. But it occurred to me that 
now, since I had publicly mentioned my antithesis between 
the Cardinal and the Professor, it would not do any longer 
to give the Professor fifty lines and the Cardinal only five. 
So I began to write a paragraph or two about Newman. 
It was long since I had read the Apologia ; I looked it up 
again. The paragraphs grew into a section. I refreshed my 
memory by re-reading old notes I had made on the Grammar 
of Assent; the section grew beyond the limits of a section, 
and threatened to become long enough for an article in 
the Contemporary. Still I read on, and the more I read, 
the more my article expanded, till it became clear that 
what I published as an article could be no more than a 
chapter or two in a larger work dealing with the whole of 
Newman’s Anglican career. 

I now plunged into the Tractarian literature, and entered 
on the study, or re-study, of some of Newman’s most im- 
portant works. A spell was upon me compelling me, sorely 
against my will, to put on the shelf the book that I ought, 
before this, to have published, and to devote myself entirely 
to the examination of the interesting, the fascinating char- 
acter of the man who originated the Oxford Move- 
ment. One of Newman’s Oxford contemporaries (perhaps 
the most eminent of all, if Mr. Gladstone be excepted) 
recently wrote me a letter containing “six reasons why 


Newman was thought a great man.’’ I was not quite 
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satisfied with them, though they suggested much ground 
for meditation; but what struck’ me more than anything 
else in his letter was that, at the end of it, as though he 
himself were dissatisfied with his own explanations, he 
interpolated this short sentence as a final reason: ‘ He 
was a magnet.” I felt this to be true. Newman was a 
magnet, and I was magnetized. I must go on reading and 
thinking, and giving up every other occupation till I had 
come to some solution of so strange a problem. 

It was at this stage that I took up a work of Newman’s 
which I had never even glanced at before, the Hssay on 
Ecclesiastical Miracles. Words, and temper, would fail me, 
if I attempted to describe briefly the bewildering amazement, 
at first, and the absolute horror, at last, with which I was 
affected by that book. I may have been wrong. We are 
all—like poor Nisus and Euryalus—liable to confuse our 
own restless and imperious ara cupido with the legitimately 
imperial voice of the deus, which all are bound to obey. To 
me, at all events, it seemed a deus. I felt almost irresistibly, 
and quite lawfully, impelled to protest with what force of 
logic and fact I could, against that Abomination of 
intellectual Desolation, entitled Newman’s Zssay on Ecclesi- 
astical Miracles, written in 1843, re-edited in 1870, and re- 
printed in the year of the Incarnate Truth, 1890. But I 
will call it no more names. What I think about it Prz/o- 
mythus shows; and from what I thought about it 
Philomythus sprang. 

Will this egotism—the responsibility for which I lay upon 
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those who have forced me to it by imputing to me the most 
unworthy motives and the most disreputable conduct, and 
this, too, in a journal which professes to be a model of 
Christian propriety—suffice to convince even the most 
spell-bound and hypnotized Newmanian among my assail- 
ants, that, whether right or wrong, at all events I am in 
earnest, and have not, and never had, the least touch of 
any malignant desire to play wanton havoc with a dead 
man’s reputation? It is not my fault that Newman is not 
alive. It is not my fault that I did not read his Essay twenty 
or thirty years ago. I always understood, till lately, that it 
was not worth reading. It was the reprinting of it in 1890 ; 
it was the proposal to establish a fund for the encourage- 
ment of the study of Newman’s works in the same year ; 
it was Mr. R. H. Hutton’s laudation of passages from this 
book as “‘candid and reasonable”; it was Mr. Hutton’s 
eulogy of Newman himself as a ‘‘ very exact writer” (!)— 
that first led me to read it, and then absolutely goaded me 
to protest against it. The same things may make others 
read the book, and may make some believe in it. A man 
may be dead, but still exercise a pernicious influence. What 
said Newman himself while still an Anglican? ‘The spirit 
of Luther is dead, but Hildebrand and Loyola are alive.” 
These considerations appear to justify not only my book, 
but also the publication of this Preface. Perhaps it is a 
mistake to be too non-controversial and to follow peace with 
all men too much. The non-controversialist escapes trouble, 


and does not suffer; but the truth may suffer. And if 
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one speaks, one must speak out. Newman was night: ‘It 
does not do to be tame’’—at all events when one can honestly 


say one does not feel “ tame.” 


PS. § 14. Mr. Hutton very much to blame 


Smce the greater part of what precedes was printed, I 
have procured and glanced at Mr. R. H. Hutton’s second 
edition of Cardinal Newman; and I am amazed to find 
that not one of four errors of the first edition, which I 
pointed out to him in the course of last autumn, is corrected 
in the second. Here they are :— 

re (2nd. ed. p. 152.)) Even. as. early as 1837, he iNew- 
man | had received his first shock as to the tenability of the 
Via Media.” 

For 1837, read 1839. Mr. Hutton, when I indicated jhe 
error to him, told me that it was a misprint. But it was a 
misleading misprint for the ordinary reader, who, if he were 
to accept this date as correct, would have all his views of 
Newman’s Anglican career changed. It was only slightly 
careless to let the misprint pass in the first edition ; but what 
are we to call the retention of it in the second ? 

2. (ib. p. 176.) ‘‘Thus, as Newman quotes from the life 
of St. Gregory of Nyssa, that Saint ‘increased the devo- 
tion of the people everywhere by instituting festive meet- 
ings, &c.’” 

For “St. Gregory of Nyssa” read “St. Gregory Thauma- 

i 
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turgus, written by St. Gregory of Nyssa;” and for ‘that 
saint ” read the “the former.” 

3. (2. p. 17.) Mr. Hutton still makes Newman say that 
he has ‘tried in various ways to make the doctrine of 
eternal punishment less terrible to the reason,” though 
Newman himself has altered ‘“‘reason ” into “ imagination,” 
and though he would (it can hardly be doubted) altogether 
repudiate, as a mere Anglican slip, the language which made 
him imply that a truth of revelation should in any way be 
submitted, or made less terrible, to the “‘reason.” At least, 
Mr. Hutton should have given Newman’s later version in a 
footnote. 

4. Mr. Hutton makes xo reference whatever to those 
“important changes” in the latest edition of Newman’s 
Essay on Development, which have practically made the 
reprint of 1890 a different book from the edition of 1845 ; 
and he retains that page of misleading statements which in 
§ 11 above I described “‘as not much to blame,” but which 
now—thus retained without a word of warning to the 
reader—must be characterized as decidedly blameworthy 
and—in a literary sense—scarcely creditable. 

5. Another error of judgment—though not of fact—is that 
he still favours that unworthy legend which would make 
Newman so ignorant of the merits of his own work that he 
‘consigned or doomed to the waste-paper basket,” a poem 
so sublime (in many parts) as Gerontius. Most improbable 
in itself, the story has been made still more improbable by 
Mr. A. W. Hutton in the Zxposttor of last year. If it were 
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true, it would not do honour to Newman ; and, in the face 
of Mr. A. W. Hutton’s statements, it ought not to have been 
retained without some. confirmatory evidence beyond saying 
- that ‘“ Mr. Jennings credits the statement.” 

On finding that all the four errors first enumerated were 
still retained, my first impression. was that this ‘“* second 
edition’ was a printer’s affair, not the author’s, and that 
there were no corrections at all in it. But itis not so. Here 
are two corrections,! relating to Newman’s collapse in the 
It will be seen 
that Mr. Hutton lays the blame on the failure of the bank- 


Schools at Oxford, and the causes of it. 


ing firm of which Newman’s father was a member. 


Mr. Hutton’s First Edition. 
Pele 
* The bank failed)..: ... and 
this made it necessary for New- 
man to take his degree without 
reading for honours, at the earliest 
possible age.” 


ILEAIETY oe 
‘* As T have said, 22s name did 
not appear in the honours list at 
all, as his graduation was hurried 
on in consequence of his father’s 
failure, which rendered it neces- 
sary,” &c. 


Mr. Flution’s Second Edition. 
ipioy 
‘(Thee bank failed 2)... 2.and 
this made it necessary for New- 
man to take his degree without 
preparing for honours, at the earli- 
est possible age.”’ 


Lb. pid: 

‘*As I have said, he had not 
prepared himself for honours at 
all (though he received a third 
class for the excellent character of 
his work), his father’s failure hav- 
ing rendered it necessary,” &c. 


Now Newman azd “read for honours,” and his name ad 


) 


appear in the honours’ list ;’ 


so that some correction of thr 


first edition was undoubtedly necessary. 


1 There is also on p. 10 a correction of the error above notip, 
about the choice of the Homeric motto for the Lyra Apostolica. 


ae 
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But it is corrected wrongly. For the second edition tells 
us, first, that Newman had to “take his degree without 
preparing for honours,’ and then that he “had not pre- 
pared himself for honours at al.” This is an absolute 
myth, a mere Newmanian legend. Newman “prepared him- 
self”? not only for honours, but for honours in two Schools, 
mathematics as well as classics; and though he was a little 
discursive in his reading at times, he laboured, on the whole, 
too hard. He himself tells us that, during the Long 
Vacation of 1819, he used to work nearly nine hours a day ; 
that from thence to November 1820 it was ‘‘a continuous 
mass of reading ;”’ and that during twenty out of the twenty- 
four weeks immediately preceding his examination, he 
‘‘fagoed’’ at an average of more than twelve hours a day. 
Newman protests to his father that he had “ done everything 
to attain” his object, and that he had “ spared no labour ;”’ 
all who knew him based their anticipations that he would 
gain two first classes, in part upon their notions of the 
extreme ‘“‘closeness of his application.” So far therefore 
from not having prepared himself a¢ al/, he had prepared 
himself too much. He had, after his manner, overworked ; 
and so, when the crisis came, he—again after his manner— 
broke down. 

Perhaps Mr. Hutton might reply that his meaning was that 
Newman’s extreme youth precluded him from “ preparing ” 
himself adeguately ‘for honours.” If that was meant, that 
should have been said. But how stand the facts? Newman 
was three months short of twenty when he took his degree ; 


f 
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Keble was just ezghteen when he took his; Newman read 
for two first classes and fadled to get either ; Keble read for 
two first classes and succeeded in getting both. Now no 
one would venture to assert that, because Keble was only 
eighteen when he took his degree, he “ ad not prepared 
himself for honours at all.’ Why therefore does Mr. Hutton 
assert this about Newman, who took his degree when he 
was nearly two years older ? Simply because, whereas Keble 
succeeded, Newman failed! The idolatry of Newmanianism 
cannot allow its devotees to acknowledge that any failure 
was, in large measure, the fault of the idol. 

6. ‘He received a third class for the excellent character 
of his work.” 

I should like to know what Oxford men say to this. 
Newman himself says that his name in the classical honour 
list “was found in the lower division of the second class of 
honours, which at that time went by the contemptuous title 
of the ‘under-the-line,’ there being as yet no third or 
fourth classes.” Now, was it really the Oxonian custom in 
those days to give the class known by this “contemptuous 
title” for ‘the excellent character of a man’s work”? I 
should have thought it was a kind of ‘“scrape-through,” 
given for deplorably bad work, which showed traces here 
and there of proceeding from an able and well-read man 
who, from accidental causes, had not done himself justice. 
Nothing short of an affidavit from the whole of the Heb- 
domadal Board will convince me that the Oxford men of 
those days rewarded “the excellent character” of a man’s 
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work, as Mr. Hutton says they did, or that this is anything 


else but another myth of Newmanianism. 


And now, what are we to say to such a “second edition ” 
as this ; which does not, even in an introduction, or an ap- 
pendix, or a foot-note, acknowledge (much less correct) 
errors long ago pointed out to the author ? 

This business demands plain speaking. In the columns 
of the Spectator I have been charged with ‘‘unmannerly 
abuse’ because I ventured to say that Newman’s conduct 
on a particular occasion, though not really dictated by mer- 
cenary motives, was nevertheless “ worthy of a bookseller’s 
hack.” I adhered, and adhere, to this charge, as qualified 
by its context. I now repeat it (provisionally and pending 
an explanation) against Mr. R. H. Hutton’s second edition 
of Cardinal Newman. But I give him the same alterna- 
tive as I gave in the former instance. I say that this is 
“inferior literary work’; but I do not, and cannot, believe 
that it is “inferior literary work done for hire,” that is to say, 
to save a little trouble, and a few shillings for printer’s cor- 
rections or for a paper of Corrigenda. The real explana- 
tion I honestly believe to be as follows, and I say it with- 
out a touch of irony. It is the result of the Newmanian 
‘“‘magnet.” Itis the inevitable consequence of a twenty-five 
years’ loving and devoted study of Newman’s works which 


has exercised upon the student—so far as concerns all 
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subjects directly or indirectly bearing upon Newman—a 
mental fascination, incapacitating him from accuracy of 
detail, paralysing his faculty of appreciating evidence, and 
rendering him blind or indifferent to all facts that do not 


subserve a purpose. 


Braeside, Willow Road, N.W. 
May 12, 1891. 


PREP ACE 


THE great need of the coming age appears to be a faith 
that shall be at once deep, honest, morally helpful, not 
tremulous, and not foolish. Faith in an indisputable God 
must be detached from faith about disputable incidents. 
We must learn to distinguish between knowledge of material 
facts, and confidence in spiritual realities ; and to combine a 
resolute trust in Righteousness with a resolute distrust in all 
history (whether of things animate or inanimate) that is not 
commended to us by appropriate evidence. 

No timorous soul can draw this distinction or effect this 
combination. He who is always quoting to us, ‘Stand in 
awe and sin not,” against the “sin” of rejecting what. 
‘“‘may possibly ” be true, and never quotes it against the 
“‘sin” of accepting what is in all probability untrue, is not 
a safe guide for himself; still less, for others.. Caesar’s 
craven lieutenant, who mistook some bushes for the Hel- 
vetian enemy and spoilt the great general’s well-laid plans 
by “reporting, for seen, what he had not seen”, is but 
a type of many a superstitious ‘ Philomythus ” who, in 
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his pusillanimous eagerness to believe what is “ safe,” has 
‘“‘ reported for seen, what he has not seen”, and has led 
astray whole battalions in the army of God. 

Abstract denunciation of this theological timidity appeared 
to the author likely to be less effective than a concrete ex- 
hibition of the results to which a keen-witted, pure-hearted, 
and sincerely pious man may commit himself, by giving way 
to this safety-seeking spirit in what ought to be dispassionate 
historical investigation. The better the man, the more 
conspicuous the warning to be derived from his errors. 
For this reason, Cardinal Newman’s Essay on Ecclesiastical 
Miracles has been selected as the subject for a discussion, 
intended to suggest an antidote against that kind of un- 
consciously dishonest and conveniently credulous Assent 
which springs from a misplaced application of Faith ‘to 


historical facts. 
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INTRODUCTION 
§ 1. Zhe Nature of the Proposed Discussion 


Iy is an invidious thing, in ordinary circumstances, to 
attack the opinions of an eminent man recently dead, and 
justly and widely admired. But as the late Cardinal New- 
man was himself no ordinary man, so the circumstances 
now tending to the diffusion of his opinions are of no 
ordinary kind. The Master of Balliol tells us that on the 
last occasion when he saw Mr. Ward (one of Newman’s 
foremost allies in the Tractarian movement, who joined the 
Church of Rome in 1845), he asked him “whether he 
thought there was any hope of a great Catholic revival, and 
in what way it was to be effected. The answer was 
curious. He said ‘Yes!’ and he thought that the change 
would be brought about (1) by a great outpouring of 
miraculous power in many parts of the world; (2) by 
the rise of a new Catholic philosophy, for which portions 
of Cardinal Newman’s Grammar of Assent would form a 
fitting basis.” ! 

This prophecy, made apparently about thirteen years ago, 
might remain on record as merely “‘ curious ;” and an isolated 


1 Life of Ward, by Mr. Wilfrid Ward, p. 439. 
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incident of this kind would not have much weight against 
what, I believe, has been the prevailing opinion in Eng- 
land—that the principal value of the Grammar of Assent 
consists in its psychological interest and its bearing upon 
the complex character of its author. But a Romanist 
prelate, not many months ago, held up to admiration the 
Grammar of Assent as a work whose logical character 
would henceforth prevent any one from even entertaining 
the supposition that conversion from Anglicanism to 
Romanism implied weakness of understanding in the con- 
verted ; and Mr. Wilfrid Ward has recently expressed his 
opinion that “the theory of faith which slowly shaped 
itself in the Tracts and Parochial Sermons, which was 
more exclusively (? extensively) developed in the Oxford 
University Sermons, and which was yet further amplified 
and elaborated in the Grammar of Assent (published in 
1870) lives and will ever live as a permanent contribution 
to the philosophy of religious belief.” Lastly, all English- 
speaking people have been invited to contribute to a testi- 
monial to Cardinal Newman; and, among the objects of 
this effort, one, recently announced (though, I believe, 
more recently dropped) was to be the encouragement of the 
study of his works, and, these, it is to be presumed, 
principally, if not entirely, his religious works, or those 
bearing on religious questions. 

Since, then, certain people are speaking their minds in this 
very plain way, and saying “Cardinal Newman’s religious 
works ought to be generally read,” it seems only fair, and 
nothing more than a kind of self-defence, that those who 
think some, at all events, of his works to be hurtful in their 
bearing upon religion, should say with equal plainness, 
““ Some, at least, of Cardinal Newman’s works ought zo¢ to 
be generally read,” and should give their reasons for thinking 
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5 
so. One can say this, and give one’s reasons for it, with- 
out in any way impugning the sincerity, or denying the 
fascinating gracefulness, of the Cardinal’s character. 


§ 2. Mewman’s Treatment of Facts 


I do not intend, in the following pages, to deal much 
with abstract questions ; but rather to show that Newman’s 
methods of reasoning, whatever they may be in theory, do not 
work in practice. Taking the Zssay on Ecclesiastical Miracles 
as a practical exemplification of the results which follow from 
the adoption of some of Newman’s most characteristic dzcfa, 
_ such as (177)}, ‘A fact is not disproved because it is not 
proved,” and (171) “A fact is not disproved because the 
testimony is confused and insufficient,” and (179) “ How 
does insufficiency in the evidence create a positive pre- 
judice against an alleged fact? How can things depend 
on our knowledge of them?” and (231) “As if evidence 
were the test of truth !””—statements which appear to Mr. R. 
H. Hutton? so very true as to be truisms, and to Professor 
Huxley so very false as to be almost insolent—I shall 
try to show that they are indeed true, so very true that they 
would be scarcely deserving of deliberate examination, if 
they were not almost always used by Newman in such a 
context as to suggest, a little later on, some other and quite 
different statement which, besides being not a truism, ts also 
not true. 

In dealing with practical applications of Newman’s theory, 
we are, comparatively at all events, on safe and solid ground. 
And one need be on very solid ground in criticizing New- 

1 Bracketed numbers refer to the pages in the Essay on Miracles, 
ed. 1890. 

* Cardinal Newman, by Mr. R. H. Hutton, p. 60. 
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man’s statements. ‘Transparently clear in appearance, his 
general propositions abound in reservations, qualifications, 
peculiar usages of words—pitfalls, masked batteries, line 
after line of concealed entrenchments on which he can fall 
back in case of a retreat; and, if you attack a general 
statement of his, you can never feel sure, at the last, that he 
will not explode both his assailant and himself, by blowing 
his own proposition to pieces and proving that it never had 
any meaning at all. What ordinary Englishman, for instance, 
could say (259) that “‘we have no doubt about” a narrative 
—the narrative being a story that a Bishop changed water 
into oil by his prayers—and yet that “we cannot bring our- 
selves to say positively that we Jdelzeve it”? There is a 
meaning in this. It is not nonsense. But what care and 
toil are needed to extract from this and similar apparently 
lucid nonsense the obscure and latent sense ! } 

It is only, therefore, in dealing with facts that we can 
catch our Proteus in a net from which he cannot extricate 
himself. If, for example, you can show that, while he 
bitterly accuses Kingsley? of ignoring the words “‘it is 
said,” “it is reported,” (in one of the lives of the Saints) as 
indicating the legendary character of the story containing 
these expressions, Newman himself repeatedly tenores the 
same words in quoting Eusebius*—this is an undeniable 


1 «We have xo doubt about it, yet we cannot bring ourselves to say 
positively that we de/zeve it, because belief implies an habitual presence 
and abidance of the matter believed in our thoughts, and a familiar 
acquaintance with the ideas it involves.” I cannot understand this, 
as applied to ‘‘ belief” in the truth of facts. 

2 Apologia, Ist ed. p. 38, ‘‘ Now will it be believed that this writer 
suppresses the fact that the miracles of St. Walburga are treated by the 
author of her life as mythical?” and see zd. p. 40 as to the omission of 
the words “‘ was told and believed,” ‘‘ says her history,” &c. 

3 For example (242), ‘‘another sight still more strange happened,” 
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instance of culpable neglect ; and it is rather less excusable 
in Newman, not writing in controversial haste. Again, in one 
of the passages above quoted from Eusebius, that historian 
himself guotes two other authors, but adds, at the end of the 
narrative of some disputed legend, this distinct warning, 
“ But on this matter /et each of my readers form his own 
conclusion.” Now Newman jirst (242) omits these words 
of warning, and then goes on to make Eusebius (251) 
“‘ attest,” where he has distinctly declined to “attest” any- 
thing at all. Surely, in the face of such derelictions as 
these, ‘you are safe in saying at once, “This is too bad, 
even in a man with a strong bias, and would be inexcusable 
in a thorough scholar, however biassed.” If further, you 
find him devoting a score of pages (348-368) to a particular 
“ Inquiry” into an alleged miraculous cure of blindness, 
and not giving a single reference to any of the authorities 
for the miracle—what scholar can blame you for saying, 
“This betokens a gross contempt for facts, and an absence 
of all expectation that his readers will seriously inquire 
for themselves with his ‘inquiry’ to help them”? If, 
again, you find him trying to prove the miraculous 


ought to have been, ‘‘ z¢ zs reported that, or, the story goes that (Adyos 
éxe:) another sight. . . happened”; and on the very same page, 
translating, in inverted commas, Tertullian’s testimony to the existence 
of a letter of Marcus Aurelius, he omzzts words (see below, p. 153) which 
show that Tertullian really knew of no such letter, and that it wasa 
mere guess, or, as Bishop Lightfoot calls it, a ‘‘ azard of Tertullian,” 
Again (255-6) Newman relates ¢wo stories from a single section of 
Eusebius, the former essentially miraculous, the latter not. The former, 
Eusebius introduces with ‘‘¢hey say that” (pdo1), which is maintained 
throughout ; the latter he relates, in the indicative, on his own re- 
sponsibility, ‘as a fact. But Newman, though he adds afterwards (258) 
that ‘‘ Eusebius notices rather pointedly that it was the tradition of the 
Church,” ignores the marked distinction made by the historian between 
the miraculous and the non-miraculous parts of the tradition. 
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efficacy of a certain oil that flows from the bones of 
St. Walburga by “a chain of evidence,” and neglecting 
to obtain evidence (which he might have procured in 
a week by a letter to the bishop of the diocese in 
which St, Walburga’s monastery is situated) as to the 
efficacy of the oil during the last two hundred and fifty 
years, who again can blame you for declaring that this 
would be most culpable laziness, if it did not proceed from 
a contempt for that very evidence which he professes to be 
fabricating into a “chain”? Lastly, if he introduces you 
to a grand miracle entitled “The Change of the Course of 
the Lycus”; then introduces you to a new description of it 
as the “ Restraint of the Course of the Lycus,” that is to 
say, in plain English, “The Keeping of the Lycus in its 
Original Course”—an act that might have been effected by 
natural means ;—then lays stress upon this miracle as being 
(267) ‘‘ verified” by a “‘monument set up at the time,” and 
by an “observance”; and then informs you that the 
‘‘monument set up at the time” was a “tree,” and that 
this tree had once been the Saint’s staff, but had mzvra- 
culously been changed to a tree, and that the ‘‘ observance” 
was the conversion of the people in consequence ; then— 
what are you not justified in saying? Indeed, you hardly 
know what to say, consistent with the desire to say nothing 
unkind against one who in the supposed interests of 
religion can honestly make so great a sacrifice of the 
faculties with which God has endowed him for the attain- 
ment of truth. 

As I proceed, I feel more and more the great difficulty of 
my task. My object is to prove that Newman’s logical 
principles tend to make ordinary people superstitious, 
credulous, and lazy ; superstitious, because, instead of 
looking God’s facts in the face, and seeking to know 
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them through the faculties which He has given them, 
men under these fettering principles are constantly tempted 
to crouch before Him and say, ‘“ We will believe anything 
to have happened or not to have happened. Only do Thou 
tell us by some special sign, some conspicuous authority, what 
Thou wouldst have us believe ;” credulous, because in 
such a frame of mind as this, to believe any lying legend 
that ‘‘ may possibly be telling of Him”.seems safer than to 
reject it; lazy, because this miracle-mongering mood dis- 
poses men to expect that the truth about facts should be 
itself conveyed to them by means little short of miraculous, 
without any painful effort on their part to use their minds 
and understanding. But in proving this I am beset with 
difficulties. An ordinary Englishman enjoys Newman’s 
easy-flowing style; has not time to penetrate its fallacies, 
still less to verify his references or examine the context of 
his quotations ; and cannot bring himself easily to believe 
that a theologian of such established reputation is not only 
radically inaccurate about facts, but also supremely and 
contemptuously indifferent to facts, as a basis for belief in 
an alleged miracle. ‘This therefore I must endeavour to 
show. 

But, before going further, a short extract may be of use 
in preparing the reader for the &zzd of miracles which 
Newman once (1826) rejected, but, under the influence of 
his later theory, is prepared to defend. In his earlier Zssay 
on Miracles (1826), he enumerated, as being ‘‘ unworthy of an 
All-wise Author ” the following portents (29) : “that of the 
consecrated bread changing into a live coal in the hands of 
a woman who came to the Lord’s Supper after offering in- 
cense to an idol; of the dove issuing from the body of 
Polycarp at his martyrdom; of the petrifaction of a fowl 
dressed by a person under a vow of abstinence; of the 
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exorcism of a demoniac camel; of the stones shedding tears 
at the barbarity of the persecutions ; of inundations rising up 
to the roofs of churches without entering the open doors ; and 
of pieces of gold, as fresh from the mint, dropt from heaven 
into the laps of the Italian monks.” 

But in the present edition of that Essay, the following foot- 
note is added at the end of the extract, “| Vide, however 
Essay ii., infra, n. 48—50, 54, 58, &c.]” Turning to these 
passages in the second £&ssay, we find it argued that there 
is in Nature a principle of (150) deformity and of the ludicrous ; 
that (151) “there is far greater difference between the 
appearance of a horse or an eagle and a monkey, ora lion 
and a mouse, as they meet our eye, than between even the 
most august of the Divine manifestations in Scripture and 
the meanest and most fanciful of those legends which we are 
accustomed without further examination to cast aside ;” and 
thus, we are invited to infer that (152) ‘it may be as shallow 
a philosophy to reject them,” e.g. the petrifaction of a fowl by 
a special suspension of the Laws of Nature by the Almighty, 
‘as to judge of universal nature by the standard of our own 
home.” ‘To such results is Newman led by his assumption 
that Miracles are (97) the “‘ characteristic of sacred History ” 
and that to treat the history of the post-apostolic Church 
without taking Miracles into account would be (981) “to 
profess to write the annals of a reign, yet to be silent about the 
monarch.” 


3. Lhe Argument from the Three Classes of Ecclesiastical 
Miracles 


Now let us consider Newman’s method of inquiring, and 
of preparing us for the inquiry, into Ecclesiastical Miracles. 
Early in his Essay he draws a very marked distinction be- 
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tween Scriptural and (99) ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Miracles, that is, 
Miracles posterior to the Apostolic age,” which are ‘on 
the whole, different! zz object, character, and evidence, from 
those of Scripture on the whole, so that the one series, or 
Jamily, ought never to be confounded with the other.” The 
Scriptural Miracles (115-6) are generally public; they are 
evidences of a Divine revelation, and (220) not tentative ; 
they are (116) wrought for a definite object by persons con- 
scious of a Divine ‘guidance ; they are grave, simple, and 
majestic, (117) compactly and authentically narrated. Ec- 
clesiastical Miracles, on the other hand, are often (116) 
of a romantic character, wild and unequal, (220) frequently 
tentative and private, spiritual accomplishments, so to speak, 
(221) of individuals ; often (116) scarcely more than ex- 
traordinary accidents or coincidences ; supported by (116) 
exaggerated evidence (117) or by mere floating rumours, 
popular traditions, vague, various, inconsistent in detail ; 
(116) ‘they have sometimes xo discoverable or direct object, 
or but a slight object ; they happen for the sake of individ- 
uals, and of those who are already Christians, or for purposes 
already effected, as far as we can judge, by the miracles of 
Scripture.” 

Startled by these candid admissions, we ask what ground 
there is for thinking that these inadequately proved and 
often purposeless portents actually occurred; and we find 
an argument alleged as a “first principle.” It is this 
(Agol. 1st ed. Append. 49): ‘‘ What God did once, He is 
likely to do again.” In other words, ‘ Because God is 
supposed to have suspended the Laws of Nature once for a 
definite purpose, and in certain ways, (‘ grave,’ ‘simple,’ 


1 The edition of 1843 has ‘‘ very different.”” Here, and elsewhere 
(unless specially excepted), italicized words in quotations are italicized 
by the present writer, zo¢ by Newman. 
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‘majestic’), therefore it is a likely supposition that He has 
repeatedly suspended, is suspending, and will suspend, the 
Laws of Nature, in guzte different ways (not “‘ grave,” nol 
‘simple,’ and sot ‘majestic’) for guzte different purposes, 
and often, so far as we can judge, for no purpose at all.” 

Wildly absurd though this may appear, it is really 
Newman’s main argument. In comparison with this “first 
principle” of the Antecedent Probability of Ecclesiastical 
Miracles, he tells us plainly that mere facts and evidence 
are of very little account (190): “in drawing out the argu- 
ment on behalf of ecclesiastical miracles, the main point to 
which attention must be paid is the proof of their antecedent 
probability. If that is established, the task ts nearly accom- 
plished.” 

With Antecedent Probability, however, we shall deal more 
fully hereafter. What claims our present attention, is 
another, though subordinate, argument, viz., that we ought 
to look favourably on a great number of these doubtful or 
moderately probable Ecclesiastical Miracles, because some at 
least can be proved to be certainly true. Accordingly he tells 
us (134) that in his review of the miracles belonging to the 
early Church, ‘‘ It will be right to include certain isolated 
ones which have an historical character, and are accordingly 
more celebrated than the rest” ; and he proceeds to enumer- 
ate seven, beginning with the well-known story of the Thunder- 
ing Legion, and ending with that of the African Confessors 
who spoke after their tongues had been cut out. He then 
adds (135): ‘‘ Zhese, and other such, shall be considered 
separately before I conclude ;” and he concludes his Essay 
by an inquiry (241-387) into the evidence and character 
of these seven miracles (adding two others that can 
hardly be described as having ‘‘a historical character,” 
viz., the Change of the Course of the Lycus, by Gregory 
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Thaumaturgus, and the Change of Water to Oil, by 
Narcissus). The Inquiry is preceded by a brief Introduc- 
tion (228-240) on the ‘Evidence for Particular Miracles.” 
In this, he admits (229) that some ecclesiastical miracles 
are certainly false; but then he urges that some are 
certainly true ; and he says that, as regards a great number 
of ecclesiastical miracles that are neither certainly true nor 
certainly false, the reader, while prejudiced agazns¢ them by 
the false miracles, ought to be prejudiced for them by 
the true ones. 

This’ is fair enough, so far—if true. But the reader 
must carefully observe that there is no question here of Scrip- 
tural Miracles. ‘The whole argument turns upon this, that 
the miracles under discussion are (229) ‘‘of the same family,” 
7.¢., Ecclesiastical, His thesis is, that the multitude of 
“neither certainly true nor certainly false” Ecclesiastical 
miracles ought to be regarded favourably because (besides 
other reasons) some “ of the same family” are certainly true ; 
and that they ought not to be at once rejected because 
others “‘ of the same family” are certainly false. Here is 
the whole passage. 

After stating in the previous section that he intends to 
examine particular miracles, Newman begins the next 
section thus (229) :— ; 

“An inquirer, then, should not enter upon the subject 
of the miracles reported or alleged in ecclesiastical history, 
without being prepared for fiction and exaggeration in the 
narrative to an indefinite extent. This cannot be insisted 
on too often; nothing but the gift of inspiration could have 
hindered it. Nay, he must not expect that more than a 
few | Ecclesiastical miraces|can be exhibited with evidence of 
so cogent and complete a character as to demand his ac- 
ceptance ; while a great number of chem [2.e. Ecclestastical 
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miracles|, as far as the evidence goes [z.e. apart from 
Antecedent Probability, which, to Newman, seems (190, 
quoted above, p. 10) “‘ the main point” | are neither certainly 
true nor certainly false, but have very various degrees of 
probability viewed one with another ; all of them [z.e. the 
middle class of Ecclesiastical miracles) recommended to his 
devout attention by the circumstance that others of the same 
family [#.e. (99) miracles not of the Scriptural “family” but 
of the Ecclesiastical “‘ family’) have been proved to be 
true, and all [Z.e. the middle class of Ecclesiastical miracles] 
prejudiced by his knowledge that so many ofhers [z.e. “so 
many other Ecclesiastical miracles” | on the contrary are 
certainly not true.” 

Does not this passage clearly show that, in the selection of 
his few “ particular ” miracles, Newman was bound—if he had 
the slightest respect for evidence—to take the greatest care 
to select those for which he can produce the fullest and 
strongest evidence? Upon the proof of this select “few ” 
depends his power to “recommend” a great number of 
others to his reader’s “devout attention ”—so he has him- 
self told us. He has also warned his readers that ‘not 
more than a few can be exhibited with evidence of so 
cogent and complete a character as to demand his accept- 
ance.” ‘Then surely we are justified in inferring that, of 
these precious “few,” none will be omitted. Or, if the 
“few” are too many for his pages and for the special 
inquiry which he proposes to devote to them, then at least 
we may expect that the evidence for those very few 
which he is forced by his excess of material to select from 
the “few,” shall be not only “ cogent” but “most cogent,” 
not only ‘‘complete” but “ absolutely complete.” 

Again, suppose for a moment that one of his very few 
“historical” miracles should fail him, or at least so far fail 
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him as not to be available for controversial purposes, and 
that he himself should be obliged to admit this; suppose 
the discovery of some natural phenomena coming to light, 
say in 1860, should show that the very miracle for which 
the most “cogent and complete” evidence had apparently 
been produced in his essay of 1843, must henceforth be 
regarded as disabled from “ recommending” the vast multi- 
tude of doubtful ecclesiastical miracles to the ‘devout 
attention” of his readers; and suppose that Newman 
himself should candidly make this admission and publish 
it, say, in 1865—should we not infer that, before publishing 
a new edition of the Essay on Miracles in 1870, he would 
substitute for the disabled miracle—upon which so very 
much depended for his “devout ”’ readers—one of the other 
few or very few miracles for which he had space to produce 
his “cogent and complete” evidence? If he should not do 
so, there would be the less excuse for such neglect, because 
we happen to know that he had at hand in 1864 another 
‘‘historical’’ miracle, not included in the Nine—a miracle 
that is notorious among Protestants and Romanists alike, 
for which Newman tells us the evidence appeared to him 
irresistible. ‘I think it,” he says (Apologia, 1st ed., p. 57), 
“tmpossible to withstand the evidence which is brought for the 
liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius at Naples.” ! I 
shall presently show that the above-mentioned suppositions 
are verified, but that our inference as to what would be the 
consequence is not verified. One of the Nine great Miracles 
—and by far the most important in the estimation of any 


1 “Putting out of the question the hypothesis of unknown laws of 
nature (which is an evasion from the force of any proof), I think it im- 
possible to withstand the evidence which is brought for the liquefaction - 
of the blood of St. Januarius at Naples, and for the motion of the eyes 
of the pictures of the Madonna in the Roman States.” 
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good judge ; one, at least, on which Newman himself justly 
lays the greatest stress, because of (381) its ‘ complete- 
ness,” (382) “‘the opportunity of testimony,” (384) “its 
entireness,” (385) its “permanence,” (380) the ‘variety, 
consistency, and unity” of the testimony, and that too 
“‘ from eye-witnesses of the miracle ’’—will be found to be 
given up; but neither in the edition of 1870 nor in that of 
1890 is any substitute provided. 

Were we dealing with ordinary men, we should be almost 
compelled to attribute such conduct as this to tergiversation. 
But against Newman it is impossible not only to substantiate 
such a charge, but even to imagine that it could be brought 
by any rational being acquainted with his character. It is 
simply a contempt for facts—a contempt so great that he 
might, without much exaggeration, be said almost to prefer 
to believe in a miracle that is unsupported, rather than in 
one that is supported, by a basis of facts; and he hardly 
conceals his contempt for the Protestant reader who cannot 
help asking for evidence. 


§ 4. Zhe Argument from FPotentiality 


Hence arises the great danger of Newman’s position. 
It is this, that, though he is dealing with facts, and is 
tempted to alter and suppress inconvenient facts, he can 
yet place himself beyond the appeal to facts—so far as 
concerns their miraculousness. As to some of the faults 
mentioned above, grave though they are, there might be 
nevertheless some hope. A man who has been guilty 
merely of omissions, neglects, or misconceptions, you might 
possibly hope to convince of his errors. But the fatal 
characteristic of Newman’s position is that, even when he 
has made all these admissions, he can still fall back upon a 
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reserve which is absolutely impregnable to the attacks of 
common sense. Newman was in no sense a student ; but 
still he had the literary faculty, and you could certainly 
have induced him to confess that he was wrong in mis- 
quoting Eusebius, in misdescribing the so-called Change 
of the Course of the Lycus, and in not giving his authorities 
for the miraculous cure of blindness at Milan ; possibly 
you might even have shown him that from a constant 
repetition of his theoretical assertion (180), “‘The direct 
effect of evidence is to create a presumption in favour of the 
alleged fact,” he has been led in practice to neglect the 
word ‘direct,’ and occasionally to attach worth to what 
is worthless, through neglecting the context and circum- 
stances and “‘zndirect effect” of evidence ; but all these 
triumphs, supposing you could attain them, would be but a 
scratching of the surface ; they would not penetrate below, 
or touch the rooted and superstitious credulity which is the 
real cause of the evil. 

Not that, of course, the superstition which is at the 
bottom of this credulity, is often openly avowed. It generally 
disguises itself and has various masks to be assumed accord- 
ing to various circumstances, such as, “ It may be so,” “ It 
is at least a pious belief,” ‘We do not say it zs so, but, zf it 
is so, then is it wise to reject what possibly may be from 
the Lord?” and the like. Against these what argument 
can avail? You may perhaps hope to move this advocate 
of ‘‘ pious belief” in probable facts, by urging that it is not 
right to accept what is probably an error, and possibly a 
lie, about any subject, least of all about God. He smiles 
and tells you that Queen Victoria has many romances 
told about her, and (Afol. 1st ed. p. 54): “Do you think 
she is displeased at them?” Note, just in passing, the 
clever “parallel ”—we will devote a section hereafter (p. 227) 
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to Newman’s “ parallels”—between Almighty God, re- 
ported as a Petrifier of unlawfully dressed fowls, and an 
Exorcizer of demoniac camels, and Queen Victoria reported 
as (26.) “mistaken for the housekeeper by some blind old 
woman,” or “‘ meeting beggars in her rides at Windsor,” or 
“running up the hill as if she were a child” !! 

But to return to our “pious believer.” You may de- 
monstrate to him that natural causes are fully sufficient 
to explain a certain result hitherto supposed to be 
miraculous. He will listen with equanimity, he will 
admit with candour. But do you seriously suppose 
that he will on that account give up to profane history 
what had once been consecrated to God by the name 
of a miracle? Intheory, he may. In theory, he will 
(Apol. 303) “ frankly confess that the present advance of 
science tends to make it probable that various facts take 
place and have taken place, in the order of nature, which 
hitherto have been considered by Catholics as simply super- 
natural.” But, in practice, he would resort to almost any 
device sooner than abandon a miracle to Liberalism ; and 
one of these devices is Potentiality. 

Just as a jury—-so, at least, Newman says—would not (303) 
“think it safe to find a man guilty of arson if a dangerous 
thunderstorm was raging at the very time when the fire 
broke out,” so we ought, he says, to be cautious in 
rejecting any miracle ; for any possibly natural act may be 
also a possibly supernatural act. You may point out that in 
the former instance there are two possible causes, arson or 
lightning, distinctly before the jury ; but in the case, say, 
of a man who speaks when his tongue is cut out by the 
roots, and whose retention of speech has hitherto been 
called a miracle, you may ask him, “If it should be proved 
to your satisfaction not only that some men do thus speak 
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without their tongues, but also that, within a considerable 
range of experience, 70 one has been known to be unable 
thus to speak, will you give up the miracle then? What are 
your two possible causes there? Is not Nature the obvious 
cause ?” But do you think you have driven him into a 
corner? ‘* Two possible causes!” we can imagine him 
replying; ‘‘Is it possible that you are not aware that there 
are always two possible causes of anything? Do you not 
know that God may be exfected to be continually inter- 
vening in His Church by means of miracles ? that miracles 
are as much the characteristic, and (98) ‘the most import- 
ant of the characteristics, of sacred history,’ as deeds of 
valour and enterprise are of profane history? and that to 
write the history of the Church without miracles, would be 
(98) ‘to profess to write the annals of a reign, yet to be 
silent about the monarch’?” And then he might quote 
the last sentence of the Zssay on Miracles (390), ‘“ This 
is ever the language men use concerning the arguments 
of others, when they dissent from their first principles 
—which take them by surprise, and which they have not 
mastered”; and finally he might tell you once for all that 
(Apol. 303) “no Catholic ”—although of course recognizing 
that God does sometimes work through natural causes— 
“can bind the Almighty to act oly tx one and the same 
way, or to the observance always of His own laws.” 
And so it comes to this—thanks to Fotentiality—that 
Church property in portents is always safe ; and that truth 
and evidence, in ecclesiastical suits about miracles, are 
never inconvenient to the advocates of the Church ; for, 
“ Nullum argumentum occurrit Ecclesia.” 

But I have not yet done justice to the versatility of 
Newman’s mind or the amplitude of his resources in emer- 
gency. Sometimes, for example, where the evidence for 
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supernatural agency is not very strong, Newman, with great 
tact, will lay stress, not upon the necessarily miraculous 
nature of the act, but upon the antecedent probability of the 
miracle ; as in the change of water into oil by Narcissus, 
Bishop of Jerusalem, where he very briefly indeed just 
touches upon the existence of oil wells known to the 
ancients, and, instead of showing that there were no oil 
wells in Palestine, he insists that (255) ‘‘it is favourable to 
the truth of this account that the zustrument was an aged, 
and, as was also the case, very holy man. It may be added 
that he was born in the first century.” But how differently 
does he deal with the miracle of the Tongueless Martyrs, 
mentioned above! In this case he feels that the necessarily 
miraculous nature of the act, and the evidence of the fact, 
constitute his strongest ground. ‘‘ How can men speak with- 
out a tongue?” seemed a question that could be answered 
only in the words, ‘‘ In no way, and by no possibility.” He 
therefore spares no pains to prove that zo tongue was 
left—no part of a tongue. It is not often that he is so fond 
of evidence; but he can be, on occasion, and he is so here 
(381) : “ *Hecut out the tongues dy ¢he roots,’ says Victor 
Bishop of Vite; ‘I perceived the tongue extirely gone by 
the roots, says Aineas; ‘As low down as the throat,’ says 
Procopius; ‘At the roots,’ says Justinian and St. Gregory. 
‘He spoke like an educated man, without impediment,’ 
says Victor of Vite,’ and so on—calling up the same wit- 
nesses again to give evidence as to articulate utterance, and 
clearly showing how he can appreciate really cogent and 
complete evidence, when zt zs on the right side. Besides 
this, he appeals to the variety of the witnesses, their con- 
sistency and unity and means of observation (380) : “out of 
the seven writers adduced, six are contemporaries ; three, 
if not four, are eyewitnesses of the miracle ; all seven were 
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living, or had been staying, at one or other of the two places 
which are mentioned,” z.e. the abode of the Confessors on 
whom the alleged miracle was wrought. Again, we are 
asked to consider the different circumstances of the wit- 
nesses (380) : ‘One is a Pope ; a second a Catholic Bishop ; 
a third a Bishop of a schismatical party ; a fourth an 
Emperor ; a fifth a soldier, a politician and a suspected 
infidel; a sixth a statesman and courtier; a seventh a 
rhetorician and philosopher.” O sz sic omnia!’ Could 
anything be fairer than this ? 

All this is very strong indeed. It is by far stronger than 
the combined evidence for all the rest of Newman’s miracles 
put together ; and he is quite right to lay great stress upon 
it. But then what is to be done if—as was hinted above— 
it should really be demonstrated that all this irresistible 
evidence as to the complete absence of any portion of the 
tongue, so far from proving the retention of speech to be 
miraculous, proved, on the contrary, that the retention was 
explicable by natural causes ? 

Yet this was what was doomed to happen ; and Newman 
himself has to make the confession that it is so. In an 
Appendix to the second edition of his Apology published 
in 1865, and repeated in the latest edition (391, 392), 
he gives evidence which appeared in (Votes and Quertes 
(May 22, 1858) and which absolutely destroys the 
miraculousness of the story of the African Confessors. 
Colonel Churchill, in his “ Lebanon,” speaks of a certain 
Pasha as “extracting ¢o the root the tongues of some 
Emirs,” and adds, “It is a curious fact, however, that 
the tongues grow again sufjiceently for the purposes of 
speech.” Sir John Malcolm, in his “Sketches of Persia,” 
telling us of a certain Khan who was condemned to lose his 
tongue, says, “The mandate was imperfectly executed, 
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and the loss of half this member deprived him of speech. 
Being afterwards persuaded that z¢s dezng cut close to the root 
would enable him: to speak so as to be understood, he sub- 
mitted to the operation; and the effect has been that his 
voice, though indistinct and thick, is yet zz¢el//gible to persons 
accustomed to converse with him.” Strongest of all is the 
evidence of Sir John McNeill, who states, from personal 
observation, that several persons whom he knew in Persia, 
who had been subjected to that punishment, “spoke so zn- 
telligibly as to be able to transact important business,” and— 
after describing it as the universal conviction in Persia,” 
that the power of speech, when lost by cutting off the tip 
of the tongue, can be partially restored by farther amputation 
—adds these emphatic words: “I never had to meet with a 
person who had suffered this punishment who could not 
speak so far as to be quite intelligible to his familiar 
associates.” 

““ Never had to meet with a person who could not speak !” 
What is to be done now? An ordinary man—a man who 
was not bound by some special rules of a Grammar of 
Ecclesiastical Assent not known to English laymen—would 
frankly give up this miracle. That, of course, for Newman, 
is out of the question. And yet Newman does not like here 
to fall back, in this instance, upon the reserve of Potentiality. 
So much stress has been laid upon the “‘cogent and complete” 
evidence in this case ; and the testimony from the Eastern 
experience of the three English witnesses is so strange and, . 
as it were, so contrary to our common sense, that Newman 
feels that an immediate retreat to Potentiality is not perhaps 
necessary, and would certainly be humiliating. Potentiality 
he would prefer to reserve for cases like that of the Thun- 
dering Legion, cases of natural phenomena that may Je 
supernatural interventions. So he resorts, in this instance, 
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to another device—so ingenious that it deserves a separate 
section. 


§ 5. Zhe Device of Indefinite Adjournment 


Hampden is praised by Lord Clarendon for resorting to 
this device with great tact in the House of Commons; but 
Newman does it much more effectually in proportion as his 
adjournments are for a longer period. And there is besides 
—in the passage which I am going to quote and in which 
he, as it were, makes his formal motion for indefinite ad- 
journment—a certain naive frankness in the plain way in 
which he lets us know that he does not really care for the 
bald, literal truth of fact in which laymen take an unaccount- 
able interest. His care is for the “‘ system ” of supernatural 
intervention into which he is “ generously throwing himself,” 
in comparison with which, facts are poor things; he is 
not seeking truth of fact; it is a war, not a search, in which 
he is engaged—a war against what he called “ Liberalism ” 
and against private judgment; and the laws of war will 
“fairly” allow him to resist evidence which non-theological 
laymen would find irresistible. Here is the passage (392) : 

**T should not, however, be honest if I professed to be 
simply converted by their testimony ” [z.e. the testimony of 
the three English gentlemen above-mentioned | “to the belief 
that there was nothing miraculous in the case of the African 
confessor. It is guzte as fair to be sceptical on one side of 
the question as on the other; and if Gibbon is considered 
worthy of praise for his ‘stubborn incredulity’ in receiving 
the evidence for the miracle, I do not see why I am to be 
blamed if I wish to be guite sure of the full appositeness of 
the vecent evidence which ts brought to its disadvantage. 
Questions of fact cannot be disproved by analogies or pre- 
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sumptions ; the inquiry must be made into ¢he particular 
casé in all its parts as it comes before us. 

“ Meanwhile, 1 fully allow that the points of evidence 
brought in disparagement of the miracle are prima facie of 
such cogency, that, zi they are proved to be trrelevant, 
Catholics are prevented from appealing to it for controversial 
purposes.” 

Now let the reader carefully examine this passage three 
or four times, and word by word—many sentences of 
Newman require at least this, and some of them require a 
great deal more—and let him ask himself the following 
questions :— 

(1.) To what purpose is the word “ fair ” introduced here, 
when the object is, or should be, to get at the truth, and 
there is no question of taking an “unfair” advantage in 
controversy ? 

(2.) What is the meaning of “the full appositeness ” ? 
And how does Newman hope to attain his “wish” of 
making himself ‘quite sure” of “‘ the full appositeness of the 
recent evidence ” ? 

(3.) “ Questions of fact cannot be disproved by analogies 
or presumptions.” What is the meaning of “ disproving a 
question of fact”? 

This is answered by referring to a previous page (Afol. 
300), where we find that Newman “ proposed three guestions 
about a: professed miraculous occurrence: 1. Is it ante- 
cedently probable? 2. Is it in its nature miraculous? 
3. Has it sufficient evzdence?... 1. The verisimilitude ; 
2. The miraculousness ; 3. The fact.” 

Obviously, therefore, “questions” of fact are to be dis- 
tinguished from “ questions of “antecedent probability and 
miraculousness.” The latter may depend upon “analogies 
or presumptions”; eg. the andecedent probability (or verisi- 
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muilitude) and miraculousness of a cure by relics may depend 
upon the “analogy” of the miracle wrought (2 Kings xii, 
20, 21) by (Afpol. 300) the “bones of Elisha,” or upon the 
‘presumption ” that God would specially intervene in this or 
that important crisis, for this or that Saint. But the former, 
Z.e. ‘ questions of fact,” imply the question asked in the last 
paragraph, “has it sufficient evidence?” and must depend 
upon ‘‘ evzdence” alone. 

This being the case, the phrase “questions of fact” 
appears to mean really no more than “ questions whether 
this or that happened.” ; and the sentence amounts to this : 
*‘ Alleged facts cannot be disproved by analogies or pre- 
sumptions.” But who attempts, or has attempted, to ds- 
prove the facts about the African martyrs? Does any one 
even dispute the “facts”? Does not every one admit the 
facts, the only question being whether they can, or cannot, 
be explained by natural causes ? 

The meaning is so obscure that we must consider the 
last part of the sentence separately. 

(4.) “ By analogies or presumptions.” 

What is the meaning of this phrase ? I believe it has 
been correctly explained in (3) above, as being the method 
of proof connected with antecedent probability, But lest 
it should be urged that the words are capable of another 
interpretation, I will give an alternative. 

When we hear that a tower, e.g. the Tower of Siloam, fell 
in old days, we are in the habit of ‘“ presuming” that it fell 
in accordance with the Laws of Nature; and some would 
say that this “‘ presumption” was based upon an “ analogy ” 
with other cases of the fall of buildings. Is this the 
meaning here? Does Newman mean that we are not to 
“presume” that the sixty African martyrs retained their 
speech naturally, upon the “analogy” of the numerous 
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tongueless Persians who have retained it in modern 
times ? 

If this were the meaning, it would be equivalent to saying 
that we are not to “presume” that any act happened 
naturally once because it happens naturally now; eg. we 
are not to “‘ presume,” upon the “ analogy” of a stone falling - 
to the ground zow, that it fell to the ground naturally 1,400 
years ago. If that were the meaning, cadit guaestio; we 
have no means of proving the naturalness of anything to 
an antagonist who raises this objection. We have done with 
him ; and we think he has done with common sense. 

But, as I have suggested above in (3), I do not think this 
is the meaning. If it is contrary to common sense, we have 
no right to impute it to our adversary, unless we are forced 
to do so by lack of other meaning. Besides, it is also 
inconsistent with the phrase “questions of fact,” not “of 
miraculousness,” but “of fact.” Lastly, it is not as though 
we were driven to a nonsensical meaning, for lack of any 
other. For there is the other meaning, pointed out above, 
viz.: ‘Questions of fact cannot, like questions of ve7z- 
similitude and miraculousness, be disproved, or proved, by 
analogies or presumptions, but must be proved, or disproved, 
by evidence.” 

The worst of this interpretation is that it is so very true 
as not to be worth saying. It is a truism, and not at all 
to the point. But as I shall show (see p. 221 below), it is 
quite in Newman’s manner to disarm his readers by con- 
ceding to them, with a great appearance of moderation, at 
a critical stage in an argument, something that is really no 
concession at all; and so the meaning here appears to be 
this: ‘“‘I wish to be convinced about the evidence ; surely I 
am not to be blamed for this. On the contrary, I am 
taking your view. You like facts and evidence ; so do I. 
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Let us have no speculative analogies here! Away with 
presumptions! Give me solid facts, and let us zagutre into 
the evidence all over again.” 

(5.) ‘* Zhe inquiry must be made into ¢he particular case 
in all tts parts, as tt comes before us.” 

When and how does Newman intend to make this im- 
portant “inquiry,” which, as he tells us, “‘must be made”? 
It appears to be an “inquiry” into the ‘“‘facts.” But 
what “facts”? Has not “the particular case ”—viz. the 
case of the Tongueless Martyrs, already ‘‘ come before ” 
him? Has not his “ Inquiry” into “the particular case ” 
included “all its parts”? If not, why has he omitted 
any of the “parts”? And if he omitted any of the 
“parts” in 1842-3 (when he wrote the Zssay), why did 
he not insert them in the edition of 1870, in which, with the 
exception of a few bracketed foot-notes, the only alterations 
are (vill) “ of a literary character,” and which was reprinted, 
without mention of any change at all, in 1890? 

Lastly, what is the meaning of the words “as it comes 
before us”? They appear to suggest a reference to alleged 
miracles zz general, But we do not want just now to think 
about miracles zz general, but about Zhzs “ particular case,” 
and about the means by which Newman proposes to make 
that further inquiry into it ‘in all its parts,” which, as 
appears from the next sentence, he is contemplating. 
Therefore, whatever may be the zudentzon of the words 
—they serve no furpose except that of diverting the 
attention from this special miracle, which is the point in 
question, to a general and indisputable proposition which 
is not to the point.! 


1 Tt has been suggested to me that the words ‘‘as it comes before 
us” refer to the ctvcamstances of the case. The present alleged miracle 
“comes before us,” it is said, ‘‘not as a hospital case, but as a case of 
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All this is very bewildering and creates in us the uneasy 
suspicion that we may not be doing justice to our opponent. 
Let us make one last effort to enter into Newman’s position 
and to imagine the strongest defence he might make for 
himself. He seems to have rebelled—and certainly it was 
natural for him to rebel—against the terribly hard conditions 
to which his tenure of miracles was subject : 

“T have just frankly confessed—” we can imagine him 
saying to himself—‘“in the 303rd ‘page of my Afologia, 
that ‘the present advance of science tends to make it 
probable that various facts take place, and have taken 
place, in the order of nature, which hitherto have been 
considered by Catholics as simply supernatural.’ Now 
if this ‘advance’ goes on, science will be always gaining, 
and religion will be always losing. Many years ago, 
for example, I ‘bound’ myself ‘to the belief’? (Apol. 
300) in the miraculously medicinal effect of St. Wal- 
burga’s oil; but since I entered the Catholic Church I 
(cb. 302) found there is a difference of opinion. Some 
persons consider that the oil is the natural produce of the 
rock and ever flowed from it ; others thought it was miracu- 
lous now, or had been miraculous once. Consequently I 
have felt myself obliged to say above (zd.), ‘this point must be 
settled, of course, before the virtue of the oil can be ascribed 
to the sanctity of St. Walburga.’ 

‘Thus Iam deprived, for the time at all events, of one 
of my best miracles; and it really does not seem fair 
that science should be thus constantly capturing miracle 


confession of Martyrs.” Grant that this may be the meaning: then 
surely, so far as a knowledge of the ‘‘circumstances”’ is essential to a 
knowledge of the case, the ‘‘circumstances ” are ‘‘ parts” of the case, 
and included in the phrase ‘‘all its parts,” so that the words ‘as it 
comes before us’ would be superfluous—which I cannot believe. 
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after miracle from religion, while religion never cap- 
tures a fact, nor even vecaptures a miracle, from science. 
Once give up a miracle and you never get it back again. 
Surely it is time to stop this losing game. Surely God may 
be working in a special way even through a natural fact. I 
value miracles simply as the signs of God’s presence in the 
Church. Why then may I not give the name of a miracle, 
and ascribe some special Divine presence, to a fact so striking 
and so impressive as the articulate speech retained by sixty 
tongueless orthodox martyrs ? 

‘People want to persuade me that the case of these sixty 
orthodox martyrs is analogous to that of the poor wretches 
who now-a-days lose their tongues in Persia. But surely 
there may be a miraculous explanation in the former, and a 
non-miraculous in the latter. If those who believe in the 
non-miraculous explanation of the latter are justified in being 
sceptical about the miraculous explanation of the former, it 
is quite as fairy for me to be sceptical about this new ex- 
planation as applied to the old fact. Consider the zmmense 
antecedent probability of a miracle in the former case, a pro- 
bability which does not exist in the latter. I do not dis- 
believe in causes; I simply believe that more than one 
cause may produce the same result. Because x is caused 
by y in one case, does it follow that it may not be caused by 
zin another? So far therefore from resorting to the Device 
of Indefinite Adjournment, I am really only pleading quite 
justly and scientifically for the recognition of a scientific 
principle, the Plurality of Causes. Possibly some fresh 
light may hereafter be thrown upon these questions ; and 
I would have people meantime suspend their judgment.” 

To all which, we shall reply, ‘‘ If you meant this, you 
should have said this; and we should have done with 
evidence and argument. But you speak about an ‘inquiry’ 
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that ‘must be made,’ and about what you will do ‘ mean- 
while.’ ‘Tell us, then, plainly what you are going to inquire 
znto. Into the ancient facts of the African martyrs? But 
you know perfectly well you have exhausted them. Into the 
modern facts, attested by the three English witnesses, and 
the ‘ universal conviction in Persia,’ attested by one of them ? 
But you do not even suggest where the evidence is faulty. 
Into its ‘appositeness’? What do you mean by that? Do 
you mean that what is ‘ apposite’ to ‘ poor wretches in Persia’ 
in the nineteenth century, is not ‘apposite’ to Athanasian 
martyrs in the fifth? But in using that language, you would 
be entering the region of ‘presumption,’ ‘ analogy,’ ‘ veri- 
similitude,’ ‘antecedent probability’—which you appear to 
have disclaimed, as having no bearing on ‘questions of 
fact’; andeven if you mean that, how do you propose 
to ascertain it? 

“Then, as to your; Plurality of Causes; you say that 
‘because x is caused by y in one case, it does not follow that 
it may not be caused by 2 in another ’—where, dy 2 you mean 
‘miraculous power.’ But, in the first place, the words ‘in 
one case’ are misleading. You should have said ‘in al/ 
cases, so far as they have been examined’; it is the 
‘universal conviction’ in Persia that x is zz all cases caused 
by y, ze articulate speech is restored zz all cases by the 
total (when lost by partial) extraction of the tongue. In the 
next place, what proof will you accept that ‘x zs not caused 
by z’, knowing, as you do, that dy z you mean ‘miraculous 
power’? You know that you will be satisfied with no proof 
short of this : we must use 2, and show that x does not follow’ ! 
That is to say, we must use ‘ miraculous power, and show 
that restoration of speech does not follow! ‘This will satisfy 
you, this, and nothing else! Ordinary people will say that, 
if we want to prove tongueless articulation to be always 
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natural, the best possible proof is to bring a number of men 
into a lecture room, and experiment upon them, cutting out 
the whole tongue in some cases and calling the audience to 
witness that these men caz speak; cutting out half the 
tongue in others, and showing that these cannot speak ; and 
then, in these last cases, cutting out the remaining half of 
the tongue, and showing that zow they can speak. Well 
this proof has been practically given you. But this will not 
suffice. Nothing will suffice to prove for you that the tongue- 
less speech is non-miraculous, unless we enter the lecture- 
room, armed with miraculous power, and disprove a miracle 
by means of a miracle / 

‘‘ Again, think fora moment, from the point of view of 
religious reverence, what is implied by your hypothesis that 
although a non-miraculous explanation covers the modern 
cases, yet a miraculous explanation may cover the ancient 
one? It implies this, that these tongueless martyrs, zf only 
God would have, so to speak, let them alone, z.e. left them to 
the ordinary operation of His natural laws, would have re- 
tained thetr speech ; but that He intervened by a special act 
to make them uznaturally dumd, in order that afterwards He 
might make them supernaturally articulate. In other words, 
you ask us to believe that God broke His Laws of nature 
(or, as Ishould call them, His Promises of nature) and took 
away from these poor wretches what may be called their 
natural right, in order that He might afterwards pose to the 
world as their supernatural Benefactor—much as a clever 
conjurer might pick the pocket of one of his hearers in order 
to give him back his purse again before all the audience, 
so as to extort their applause and make them clap him and 
cry, ‘What a clever rascal !’ 

“What we would urge is, that the truth in these matters 
should not be regarded as the prize of a game or of a war ; 
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and that you should not speak of what is ‘ fair’ but of what 
is ‘true.’ If science, as you say, teaches us, century by 
century, that many things supposed to be miraculous, can 
happen by natural means, may not that be a warning that 
we are to detach our faith in God from faith in miracles ? 
That kind of faith in a thaumaturgic God which you and 
some of your former followers describe as the ‘ medizeval’, 
or as the ‘ aboriginal genuine’ ! faith—are you so very certain 
that, instead of being the ‘genuine’ faith, it was not a 
rudimentary faith, intended to prepare the way for a higher 
and more spiritual faith that does not contemplate material 
but spiritual ‘signs’? But even if you are not prepared at 
present to adopt, or so much as to consider, that view, you 
ought at least to deal fairly with yourself and us, and say 
distinctly, as to this alleged African miracle, either what 
proof you will accept as to its non-miraculousness, or else that 
you will accept no proof at all, except a proof that would 
be ztself a miracle.” 

It only remains to add that there is no reason to 
suppose that Newman made the slightest attempt to gratify 
his above-mentioned “wish to be quite sure of the full 
appositeness of the recent evidence ” which was “brought 
to the disadvantage” of the African Miracle, or ‘to conduct 
“the inquiry” which needed ‘‘to be made into the parti- 
cular case in all its parts.” The evidence appeared 
in (Votes and Queries in 1858, and was inserted by Newman 
in the second edition of his Afologia, in 1865. And yet 
neither in 1870 nor between 1870 and 1899, is the slightest 
attempt made to ‘“‘prove” that the evidence zs—or even 
to indicate how the evidence could be proved to be—“ irre- 
levant” ! 

Are we not justified in calling this by the name of the 

1 Letters of the kev. J. B. Mozley, p. 175. 
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Device of Indefinite Adjournment? It is not—what it 
would be in any one else—deception, that is to say, 
direct deception of his readers; it is only self-decep- 
tion ; but indirectly it may deceive a good many who are 
willing, and some few perhaps who are unwilling, to be 
deceived. If Newman had openly said, ‘‘ I never can believe 
that an event, edifying if miraculous, and long recognized to 
be miraculous, is not miraculous ; and indeed any event, 
however explicable by natural causes, may de miraculous ; 
so that further argument between us is really useless ”—no 
one would have been deceived by that. We should then 
have understood that, as reasonable Christians refer many 
questions that are not questions of fact and do not come within 
the province of evidence and understanding, to a solution 
that cannot be reached on this side of the grave, so Newman 
indefinitely postpones questions that ave questions of fact and 
matters of evidence, because the decision, upon evidence, is 
likely to be unfavourable to religion. Then there would 
have been no deception. But people may easily be deceived, 
when an honest man says, in effect, “‘ This matter must be 
argued again after fuller investigation.” They may actually 
suppose he zztends to investigate it more fully. And there- 
fore, in order that my readers may be upon their guard, 
let me give one more instance of the incredible, the almost 
superhuman consistency with which Newman, when con- 
vinced against his will, can remain still of the same opinion. 

The instance given is of almost historic interest in the study 
of human nature. ' It deserves to go down to posterity with 
Galileo’s famous instance of stubborn persistence in mental 
Opinion, in spite of the coercion that forced him to make a 
lingual recantation. It is nothing less than a proposal to defer 
the settlement of the question whether the earth ts fixed or 
moves, till we have ascertained what ts the nature of motion ; 
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and the reader will find it in what Mr. Wilfrid Ward! calls 
Newman’s memorable Sermon on Development :—“ Scrip- 
ture says that the sun moves and the earth is stationary ; and 
science that the earth moves and the sun comparatively at 
rest. How can we determine which of these opposite 
statements is the very truth “2/7 we know what motion is?” 
Is it not clear that, upon this system of Indefinite Ad- 
journment, you are justified in declaring yourself unable to 
determine which of azy opposite statements is true? All 
propositions, in their strictly logical form, may be reduced to 
statements with the verb zs in them. Now if you cannot 
determine the truth of any proposition with the word 
‘“‘ moves” in it till you know (in some new celestial objective 
shape) what sotzon is, why should you be able to determine 
the truth of any proposition with the word “zs” in it, till you 
know what dezzg is? And when will you know that? Never, 
this side of the grave. Thus, by the Device of Indefinite 
Adjournment, you can resist any logical assault, shelve any 
dispute, and remain convinced of anything you like, by 
putting off all inconvenient knowledge till the world to 
come ! 

I recommend honest and truthful young men who desire 
to remain honest and true to themselves, zof to study such 
of Newman’s works as bear upon Faith, on penalty of being 
tempted to dishonesty and untruth. Special pleaders ought 
to read them, and re-read them night and day. Inthe pages 
of the great Greek and Roman orators I have never met with 
such perfect and fascinating instances as are to be found in 
Newman’s writings, of that subtle and delicately-lubricated 
illative rhetoric by which you are led downwards on an 
exquisitely elaborated inclined plane, from a truism to a 
probability, and from a strong probability to a fair pro- 

1 Life of Ward, p. 386. 
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bability, and from a fair probability to a pious but most 
improbable belief. Nowhere perhaps is Newman’s know- 
ledge of the weaknesses and imbecilities of the human mind, 
and especially of its liability to confused vision and its re- 
sponsiveness to gentle guidance, more clearly manifested 
than in his graduated scale of demands upon our intelligence ; 
while he asks us, first, perhaps, only to consider something 
as fairly probable; then, not to reject it—since it may be 
possibly from the Lord, and we ought to “stand in awe and 
sin not” ; then, to ponder it as being what the Lord may have 
done ; then, to cherish it-as what the Lord “‘ does in secret” 
for our comfort and edification (though we are not to use 
it openly for controversy); and thus, ultimately and prac- 
tically, to accept it into our mind and heart as true—though 
all the while it is almost certainly untrue, and to be rejected 
by any one who so far fears God as to believe that he must 
hereafter give account of the faculties received from Him for 
the attainment of the truth.? 

Another great man, besides Newman, has given us a 
specimen of the Device of Indefinite Adjournment. 
When Francis Bacon, while Lord Chancellor, was ordered 
by Buckingham to cancel, in effect, one of his legal decisions, 
he adopted a similar plan to the method above described. 
He obtained a practically indefinite adjournment by giving 
orders for the appointment of a sham commission to in- 
vestigate the case. Baron Heath, who, at Mr. Spedding’s 
request, went carefully into the question,? after telling us 
how this sham commission was to be appointed, adds “I do 


1 See p. 243 below for this and other specimens of Newman’s illative 
rhetoric. 

2 Spedding’s Lord Bacon’s Letters and Life, vol. vii. p. 587. The 
Investigation, being contained in an Appendix, has escaped the atten- 
tion of all Bacon’s biographers except Professor S. R. Gardiner. 
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not suppose anything was ever seriously meant by it except to 
ease the Lord Chancellor of his burden.” 

There is a similarity, but there is an important difference 
too, between Bacon’s and Newman’s “ easing himself of his 
burden.” The former knew what he was about; the latter 
did not. The former knew perfectly well that he was 
not acting as a just judge should ; the latter, on the contrary, 
believed he was doing God service by upholding, at any cost, 
the inspiration of Scripture as to all matters of fact, and 
by maintaining against materialists the doctrine of frequent 
miraculous intervention. Bacon believed in the Laws of 
England and in the spirit of equity in which he was bound 
to administer them ; and he felt that his Indefinite Adjourn- 
ment was a sham and asin. Newman had no belief—no 
practical belief, no belief except where it was convenzent to have 
it—in the Laws of Nature, nor in the rules of evidence, nor 
in the possibility of man’s approximating to Divine truth by 
the use of his mental as well as spiritual faculties. Conse- 
quently to him the Device seemed—or at least may well 
have seemed—not only justifiable but pious and holy, a 
way out of temptation, a path appointed by God Himself. 
Newman does not believe that God intends us to attain to 
truth by using our mind and understanding as well as our 
heart and our soul, and that, about zstorical facts, we are 
not to use our heart, and ave to use our intellect and observa- 
tion. In effect, he is constantly asking, not, ‘‘ How shall I find 
out, with God’s help, the truth about this or that fact ?” 
but, ‘“What does God wish me to believe, in some miracu- 
lous or quasi-miraculous way, about this or that fact ?” 

Such conduct is not for us) Newman might think thus, 
and might act up (or down) to such thoughts, and might 
be, and remain to the end of his days, one who was always 
aiming at sincerity, and always, to the best of his ability, 
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anxiously sincere ; but it is not given to ordinary men to 
do this. What he would calla battle against ‘“ Liberalism,” 
common men would call a search after truth; and where 
he would ask, ‘‘ What is the harm?” common men are 
forced to ask “ What is honest?” Hence his ways are not 
our ways. Sucha Grammar of Assent as he practically acts 
on will be found to lead many ordinary men through 
credulity to atheism, through believing everything to be- 
lieving in nothing whatever—neither in truth, nor in 
themselves, nor in God. 


§ 6. Dustinction between the Theory and the Theortst. 


Nothing will be said in these pages against Newman as an 
individual ; and wherever he is described as deceiving and 
misleading others, it must be always understood that he is 
represented as doing this in perfect sincerity because he has 
first deceived and misled himself. But the very absence of 
charges against the man will constitute the severest of charges 
against the system which made him what he became. 

It will also be understood that this treatise deals with 
Newman’s theology only so far as it bears upon his theory of 
miracles. His sermons deserve all the admiration they have 
received for their grave and chastened beauty of expression ; 
but their literary merits ought not to’ overshadow their 
spiritual deficiencies. Many a teacher of youth may find 
in them, especially if he be optimistically inclined, the 
searching medicine of a bitter humiliation, profitable 
though depressing, and good for occasional use. But a 
young man loving Christ and striving honestly to serve 
Christ will find in them, so far as I can judge, little strength, 
little stimulus, little spiritual sustenance. They appear to ex- 
hibit a theologian who feared Christ far more than he loved 
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Him ; who regarded God as a centre of dogma rather than 
as a loving Father; and to whom the Gospel brought news 
not so much of hope as of terror. ‘They contain exquisite 
passages, speaking the language of the world yet most un- 
worldly ; never stilted or inflated, yet never dull or prosaic 
or falling below the level of a calm and natural dignity ; 
displaying a subtle knowledge of the weaknesses, the tor- 
tuosities, the self-deceptions of human nature ; recognizing 
with an awe that approximates to dread the impenetrable 
mysteries of the stupendous darkness amid which man 
emerges for a moment to play his little part and vanish ; 
capable, one may well believe, of leaving some impress 
upon the callous worldliness of any but the most convinced 
unbeliever ; and painfully penetrative to the very heart of 
the anxious and inconsistent Christian. But they do not 
seem to breathe Christian strength. They seem to speak— 
except so far as ecclesiastical means of holiness, or ‘‘channels 
of grace,” are concerned—rather in the spirit of John the 
Baptist than in the spirit of St. Paul. Take but one 
instance. The virtue of thankfulness is inculcated on 
almost every page of the Pauline Epistles ; in Newman’s 
Sermons, it seems conspicuous by its absence. ‘Are you 
not a little hard on David?” writes Keble, criticizing 
Newman’s summary of David’s mission which is described 
in the Lyra Afostolica as being :— 


‘on us to impress 
The portent of a blood-stained holiness.” 


And then Keble goes on to suggest that Isaac Walton 
may have been right in explaining the saying that David was 
‘¢a man after God’s own heart,” by reference to that spirit 
of “thankfulness” which is so clearly manifested in the 
Psalms (Newman’s Lef#ers, li. 85). 
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But how could Newman sympathize with this spirit if he 
had none of it himself? And how could he have it himself, 
if he felt nothing to be thankful for in himself, if his con- 
science was a horror, and his life a desolation from which he 
wished to be released as soon as might be? “Not that I 
am sorry so great a part of life is gone”—he writes to his 
mother shortly after his coming of age (Leéters 1. 58)— 
“would that all were over !—but I seem now more left to 
myself, and when I reflect upon my own weakness I have 
cause to shudder ” : and afterwards, when his mother imputes 
this feeling to a morbid melancholy, he insists upon it that 
it represents his genuine and deliberate conviction : he can 
be ‘‘always cheerful,” he says, in company; he is “ ready 
and eager to join in any merriment”; but all this is mere 
surface-feeling, merely put on; “take me when I am most 
foolish at home and extend mirth into childishness ; stop 
me short and ask me then what I think of myself, whether 
my opinions are less gloomy ; no, I think I should seriously 
return the same answer, that I ‘shuddered at myself.’ ” 
Does not all this explain why he was “a little hard upon 
David”? It was because he was very hard upon him- 
self. If he “shuddered at himself,” and had shuddered 
systematically for “five years,” ever since his ‘‘conver- 
sion” at the age of sixteen, ought we to be surprised 
that he should “shudder at” the members of his con- 
gregation, and that a spirit of shuddering should pervade 
his teaching ? 

It is a most vague and unsatisfactory explanation of these 
results to say that “the religious element was too strong for 
him.” Such an explanation can satisfy none but those 
(though indeed they are not few) who are ready to accept 
any proposition that is sufficiently abstract and misty. ‘‘ The 
religious element ” may mean anything—intense love, hope, 
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awe, trust, admiration, fear approximating to abject dread. 
In Newman’s writings there are ample indications that Fear 
unduly predominated and that, in his estimation, Fear was 
not only, as he said it ought to be, ‘the prominent grace in 
the deg7nning of Christian life,” but ‘ prominent ”—whether 
“‘ grace, or not ”—to the very end of his Anglican career.! 
Hence we can explain that ‘forlorn undertone now and 
then,” in his sermons, which seemed to one of his hearers 
‘“‘at the time, inexplicable.” 2 It was not a mere thrill of 
intellectual misgiving in him as to the Anglican logical 
position ; it was a deeper pang of agonizing soul-piercing 
doubt as to whether he, the speaker, and they, the con- 
gregation, had any position at all, in the presence of the 
Supreme. 

It is not now our business to discuss how he could 
reconcile this theory with such sayings as, “There is no 
Fear -in Love,” or ‘ Perfect Love casteth out Fear,” and 
the like. No doubt he did contrive to reconcile them 
somehow. But the important fact for us is that ‘ Fear ”— 
not in the high and pure sense of “awe” or ‘ reverence,” 
but “Fear” of a kind almost approaching to abjectness— 
assumed in his doctrine that prominent position which in 
St. Paul’s and St. John’s Epistles is generally occupied by 
Love. 

The Love of God, as it is described in the New Testa- 
ment, appears to have been either absent or quite latent in 
him : and he himself spoke of Love (see below, p. 223) asa 
‘“‘ Preservative Addition” to Fear—a kind of after-thought 
in the scheme of the Christian religion. Nor was the 


1 See p. 223 below; also Poems, pp. 175, 123, 341, quoted with 
other passages, in the Contemporary, January, 1891, pp. 34-38. 
2 Professor J. C. Shairp, in Dean Church’s Oxford Movement, 
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absence of Love compensated by any profound trust in 
God’s infinite justice and righteousness. There was not in 
Newman, as has been shown elsewhere,t any adequate 
sense of even human justice ; and, as for the justice of God, it 
was known to him only asa group of inferences from Scripture 
texts ; it was not bound to be like, nay, it was almost bound 
to be unlike, all human notions of what is ideally and _ per- 
fectly just. Hence, he not only failed to attain that cheer- 
ful trustful faith which has characterized many Christians 
far less pious than himself, but he could not even rest in the 
lower and more rudimentary conviction that “the Judge of 
all the earth will do right.” Thus the Image of God became 
for him the image, not of a Father, not even of a just Judge, 
but of a dread-inspiring Holiness; a dazzling Splendour, 
dark with excess of light; practically, a Darkness; before 
Which he could but prostrate himself in abject awe, prepared 
for whatever lightnings and thunderbolts might come forth, 
and prepared to cal/ them “ just.” 

“You might be perplexed,” writes Professor Shairp, from 
whom I last quoted, ‘at the drift of what he said, but you 
felt all the more drawn to the speaker.” That might well 
be. Might he not have diffused around him an atmosphere 
of anxiety which made all men feel themselves neighbours 
with him in a community of trouble and desolation? May 
he not have been a magnet of spiritual selfconviction 
drawing towards himself all that was responsive in the self- 
searching, self-condemning faculties of his hearers? He 
was a Seer of a kind: and men perceived that he had seen 
something ; but what had he seen? Was it not a Terror? 
Might not men have thought they were listening to Isaiah, 


1 Contemporary Review, January, 1891, quoting Fletcher’s Short 
Life of Cardinal Newman, p. 186, and Lxfosttor, October, 1890, 
P- 305. 
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transferred from the Temple in Jerusalem to St. Mary’s, 
Oxford, fresh from his vision of the Invisible King, defore 
the seraph had touched his lips with the fire from the altar 
and had imparted to him the due prophetic peace and 
strength ;: “‘ Woe is me, for Iam undone; because I am a 
man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people 
of unclean lips; for mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord 
of hosts”? The most callous soul could not but feel 
touched by such a cry as this. 

“After hearing these sermons,” continues our witness, 
‘vou might come away, still not believing the tenets peculiar 
to the High Church system ; but you would be harder than 
most men if you did not feel more than ever ashamed of 
coarseness, selfishness, worldliness ; if you did not feel the 
things of faith brought closer to the soul.” Here are two 
things, quite distinct, confused together. ‘Ashamed of 
coarseness, selfishness, worldliness”—yes ; or rather not 
‘“‘ashamed,” but more than “ashamed”; say “revolted,” 
“horrified.” But, as for “the things of fash brought 
closer to the soul ”—that is quite a different thing. This 
indeed is another instance of a misleading abstraction, like 
“the religious element.” For we must needs ask, “ What 
faith?” Faith, chameleon-like, takes the colour of its sur- 
roundings. ‘There are all hues of faith, from faith in a stock 
or a stone, to faith in Moloch; and thence to faith in a just 
Judge ; and thence to Faith in God the Father as revealed 
in Christ the Eternal Son. If the last is meant, it seems 
scarcely possible that the things of ¢zat¢ Faith—Faith in the 
perfect and ultimate triumph of the Fatherhood of God— 
could be brought closer to any soul by a Prophet of Fear, a 
magnet of spiritual anxieties. 

Arnold once said that Newman was always thinking of 
himself when he was preaching; and Newman, believing 
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that the accusation implied a sense of superiority to his 
hearers, justly and firmly repelled it. But if Arnold meant 
that when Newman was analysing and convicting the 
thoughts of his hearers he was also analysing his own 
thoughts and condemning himself, he was not far wrong. 
Newman “ never saw his congregation ” ;! when he preached 
at them, he was preaching at, or rather accusing and con- 
demning, himself, in the sight of the Lord ; and it was this 
in part (besides his extraordinary versatility) that gave such 
a wonderful force and vividness to his utterances and caused 
him to appear to have so profound and sympathetic an in- 
sight into what were thought the depths, but were not really 
the depths, of human nature. Nothing could escape him 
that was conventional, or shifty, or inconsistent, or insincere, 
or half-hearted, or hollow, because he suspected his own 
single-heartedness and feared that he himself might be found 
hollow, if searched to the bottom. 

‘‘A sermon of Mr. Newman’s,” says Professor James 
Mozley,’ “ enters into all our feelings, ideas, modes of view- 
ing things. He wonderfully realizes a state of mind, enters 
into a difficulty, a temptation, a disappointment, a grief. . . 
Every part of the easy, natural, passive process by which a 
man becomes a man of the world is entered into, as if the 
preacher were going to justify or excuse him, rather than 
condemn him. . . . He sets before persons their own feelings 
with such truth of detail, such natural expressive touches 
that... he and the reader seem to be the only two persons 
in the world that have them in common.” 

How finely does this critic express the precise fact, and 
how innocently unconscious he is that he is expressing it ! 


1 Expositor, September, p. 236, quoted in Contemporary, Jan. 1890, 


p. 48. 
2 Quoted in Dean Church’s Oxford Movement, p. 121. 
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St. Paul’s precept was, “ Resocce with them that do rejoice, 
weep with them that weep.” But Newman seems to have 
confined himself to ‘“‘weeping.” He entered into only one 
half of the human being; he realized only one half of the 
human “states of mind,” the ‘difficulties, temptations, dis- 
appointments, griefs,” and the ‘“ easy processes by which a 
man becomes a man of the world.” Search through the 
long and detailed criticism from which I have given a short 
extract, and you will find no recognition whatever that 
Newman ‘entered into” that other half of the human 
“states of mind,” that element of purified ‘“ rejoicing,” 
which is so prominent in the Epistles of St. Paul. He 
“entered into” the worldly self, the lower self, of each 
of his hearers, helping some of them to hate and loath 
and shudder at it, but, alas, tempting others to half- 
suspect that this after all was their true self, that they 
had nothing whatever of the image of God within them, 
nothing sound, nothing true, nothing honest; and forcing 
some towards the brink of that unutterably lonely, that God- 
forsaken precipice, to which Newman himself had come 
dangerously close when he sat down in the year 1834 and 
deliberately passed this sentence on himself, ‘‘ I believe my- 
self at heart to be nearly hollow.” } 

If this is even partially a correct estimate and explanation 
of some of the defects in Newman’s teaching, it may explain 
much of the misdirection of the Tractarian movement. 
What is next best, often acts asa narcotic on the conscience, 
preventing it from compelling us to remain unsatisfied till 
we have achieved the best ; and thus obedience is made to 
compensate for love, and anxious piety takes the place of 
faith, and authority supplants the spirit of ‘life. So it seems 
to have been with Newman. The Church of his country 


1 Newman’s Letters, i. 416. 
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lay half impotent at the Beautiful Gate, waiting for some 
quickening Voice to say, as Wesley had said, but with tones 
of a deeper and wider import than Wesley’s message, 
‘‘ Demonstrations and authorities have I none, but of such 
as I have give I thee’””—and then to bid her arise and walk 
in the name of that Eternal Word Who rules, and will yet 
hereafter more manifestly rule, in Nature, in Man, and in 
the Church, and who is uniquely revealed to us in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. But Newman’s message was widely different. 
It may not have meant this, but it sounded like this: 
“Trust in Christ I have none, or not enough to inspire me 
with fervent and hopeful conviction; but you have the 
sacraments ; and what the sacraments will do for you, may 
be learned from the inspired Scriptures, and from the 
authority of the Church, and from the traditions of the 
Fathers, and from the writings of the great Anglican Divines : 
try to walk with these.” 

Thus, what might have been a vital reform—and even, as 
it was, had a spark of energizing vitality—degenerated too 
often into a preaching of precedent, a religion of etiquette. 
There were in the ancient and continuous history of 
developed Christianity, realities of spiritual life, which the 
Anglican Church had half or wholly forgotten. These 
might have been spiritually revived. The doctrine of the 
identity of the Universal Church with Christ ; the Remis- 
sion of Sins by human agency; the need of spiritual 
Regeneration ; the transmission of the Spirit from Disciple 
to Disciple; the spiritual use of Prayer for the Dead; a 
spiritual doctrine of Purgatory very different from the formal 
doctrine practically current in the Roman Church, and, 
above all, the true and moral doctrine of Sacrifice (not 
Bribing) as set forth in the Sacrament of the Holy Com- 
-munion—all these, and the other highest truths of the 
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Christian religion, if they had been treated and taught as 
spiritual realities, might have found access to the heart of the 
nation without ‘‘movements” and “systems” and controver- 
sies and factions of any kind. But as it was, these life-giving 
truths were too often devitalized and degraded by the 
Tractarians to the level of Ecclesiastical demonstrabilities : 
instead of being preached from the heart, they were “got 
up” out of books and repeated by rote; thus they became 
party cries, not truths to be felt and quietly and gradually 
spread, but dogmas to be made into a “system ” and fought 
for, and wrangled about; and Newman himself, and 
Hurrell Froude, thought it no profanity, to write to one 
another in their intimate correspondence about “cramming 
their men” with the stock formularies needful for the 
glib repetition of some of these momentous and sacred 
mysteries.1 Hence, a great work that might have been 
greatly and fully done, was done but in part, with much 
of pettiness and more of imperfection; in some respects 
so misdone that even now, much of it needs to be done 
all over again. : 

From this digression—not needless, since it will show the 
point of view from which Newman is regarded throughout 
this treatise—I must not pass on without admitting that his 
religious writings are too voluminous to justify one who has 
only partially examined them in speaking with perfect con- 
fidence about their characteristic features, or at all events 
in asserting a universal negative about them. Here, therefore, 
I have preferred to rely largely upon the testimony of his 
best admirers; and even in commenting, with their aid, 
upon this phase of Newman’s teaching, I would speak under 
correction, and should indeed be glad to be taught better, 
and to be told of some of Newman’s sermons that inculcate 

1 See p. 98 below. 
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thankfulness, strengthen faith, and stimulate and encourage 
us in a course of manly self-respecting! rectitude. But as 
to his theory of Assent, or Faith, I do not speak under 
correction, but desire without reserve to express my detesta- 
tion of its practical working. For what indeed can be more 
detestable than a method of thought which converted an 
anxious and pious seeker after truth, into a misconceiver, 
ignorer, perverter and distorter of it; which induced him 
conscientiously and habitually to say more than he meant 
in order to convince people that he meant what he really 
did mean?; which blunted the sense of historical fact, 


1 Tn using the word ‘‘ self-respecting,” I had in my mind a dialogue 
between Mr. Ward and a friend, related in the Life of Ward, p. 
217. Ward had said, ‘‘ When we realize this” [z.e. the difference 
between Creation and the all-powerful Creator] ‘‘ we feel that our 
attitude in the presence of God should be aéject.”. To which the friend 
replied, ‘‘ No, not abject, my dear Ward, not adject. Certainly it should 
be a deferential attitude, but not adject.” 

Mr. Wilfrid Ward has placed it on record that Ward found this 
reply ‘‘intensely /udzcrous,” and that ‘‘his delight and sense of its 
absurdity was unbounded.” But is this subject one in which a mistake 
can be called “ludicrous,” or can produce ‘‘ delight”? ‘‘ Deference” 
is certainly not the right word to express ‘‘ devotion” ; but is ‘‘ ab- 
jectness” better? And ought not our conclusion about the whole 
matter to be that, whereas Jesus of Nazareth is generally supposed 
to have taught us to regard God with the feelings of a child looking in 
love and reverence towards an infinitely just and loving Father, 
Mr. Ward preferred to regard Him with the feelings of a slave? 

I can hardly believe that Mr. Ward was serious in maintaining this. 
Yet I must admit that something approaching to ‘‘abjectness””— 
in the conception of the relations between man and God—appears to 
predominate in Newman’s Anglican poems, and in his Anglican 
sermons so far as I have read them. 

2 See the letter to Sir W. H. Cope (Fletcher’s Zife of Cardinal 
Newman, p. 131) in which he says, ‘‘ A casual reader would think my 
language denoted anger, but it did not... . It would not do to 
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paralysed the faculties which should have helped him to 
attain truth, and so transmuted his utterances that, although 


be tame and not to show indignation.” I am perfectly aware that 
subtle distinctions might be drawn between ‘‘anger” and ‘“‘ indig- 
nation”; but I consider my statement is more than justified by 
Newman's avowal that he deliberately ‘‘ showed indignation” although 
he did not really feel ‘‘ anger.” 

No~ doubt, there were other causes—besides any ‘‘ system of 
thought ’—for Newman’s extraordinary use of words ; and, among 
these causes, personal characteristics claim a prominent position. 
In a most interesting but too severe delineation of his own character 
(Letters, 1. p. 416), Newman speaks of his own ‘‘ rhetorical ov histriontc 
power.” Elsewhere (2d. li. 441), ina very subtle and life-like descrip- 
tion of his manner in rather awkward circumstances, ‘‘I seem,” he 
writes to his sister, ‘‘if you will let me say it, to put on a very 
simple, innocent, and modest manner. I sometimes laugh at myself 
and at the absurdities which result from it ; but really I cannot help it, 
and I really do believe it to be genuine”’: and a former pupil of his 
(Expositor, 1890, p. 231), has described the ‘‘ extraordinary versatility ”’ 
which he displayed at the rehearsals of Terence in the Birmingham 
Oratory, when he personated, for the imitation of his pupils, ‘‘ a love- 
sick Roman or a drunken slave.” 

Other personal characteristics besides mere versatility of nature tended 
in the same direction. He had an exact knowledge of the superficial 
qualities of human nature—its inconsistencies, its vacillations, con- 
fusions, and insincerities, its self-deceptiveness and willingness to be 
deceived ; a profound sense of the great gulf between truth as it is and 
truth as the wisest of us conceive it—a sense not fitly tempered by the 
hope that through honest errors God is leading mankind toward the 
truth ; and a rooted distrust and contempt for the deceptive medium of 
words. Add to all these a most practical turn of mind, and a keen 
sense of effect ; and we can see at once why and how he was pushed 
towards ‘‘histrionism.” He was constantly saying to himself, ‘‘ What 
will be the effect of my words? It is of little use to ask, ‘What am I 
saying ?? ; men are such fools; and words are such mere counters. 
I must always ask, ‘ What will be the effect of my words ?’” Conse- 
quently, he felt a more than usual tendency Zo sfeak with a view to 
effect. His anxious self-introspection led him, a¢ times, to suspect this 
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we acknowledge that they proceed from one who was always 
striving with all his might to be honest, we are forced to 
recognize in them many of the phenomena that would 
characterize the most insincere of sophists? 


tendency and to call it ‘‘histrionic.” He was often on his guard 
against it; but the danger was a/ways there. He was saved, how- 
ever, from being seriously ‘‘histrionic” by being portentously self- 
deceptive. 


CHAP LER LL 
IS PROBABILITY ‘‘ THE GUIDE OF LIFE’’? 


§ 7. Probability 


‘“‘ BUTLER’S doctrine that Probability is the guide of life, 
led me, at least under the teaching to which a few years 
later I was introduced, to the logical cogency of Faith” :— 
so writes Newman in his Afologia (p. 11), and by these words 
he leads us to consider what is meant by Probability ; how 
far it is the guide of life; and in what way it is connected 
with Faith. 

No one, of course, denies that we sometimes decide and 
act upon probability. Whenever we have to stop and think, 
the weighing of probabilities comes in. ‘ What profession 
shall Ichoose?” ‘What school shall I send my son to?” 
“Will it rain to-day ? ”—as regards these, and a great many 
other matters, we have to act upon probabilities. But this 
admission is a very different thing from admitting that 
“Probability is the Guide of Life.” In using the phrase 
“the guide” (not “a guide”), Newman apparently did not 
contemplate a spasmodic or occasional impulse, but sucha 
continual and regular pressure as is implied when we say 
that God “ will guzde us with His counsel,” or “ guddes the 
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meek in judgment,” or that the Holy Spirit “ ewzdes us into 
all truth” : and this seems to be confirmed by the supple- 
mentary phrase, “of “fe” as though he said, ‘“ Probability 
is to be our guide ¢hrough life, not merely in rare occasions 
or important crises, but, te guede of life.” ‘This therefore is 
the question that first comes before us, ‘‘ Are we to be 
always, or almost always, living, acting, and believing, upon 
probabilities ? ” 

All probability is, at bottom, of a statistical nature; that 
is to say, it is based upon records of some kind. Sometimes 
the statistics are prominent and committed to paper, as in the 
business of an Insurance Office; sometimes less prominent, 
and rarely committed to paper, as when a farmer roughly 
conjectures the future weather from his mental records 
about past weather: sometimes latent, as when a savage 
conjectures the weather much better than the farmer, but in 
so non-deliberate and unscientific a way that we feel inclined 
to call it instinct. 

By Statistical Probability we can discover (from an experi- 
ence, say, of one hundred or one thousand tosses) that a 
penny will turn up ‘“‘heads”’ as often as “tails”; or, from a 
knowledge of the number of letters posted in London in 
1890 without an address, we can discover roughly the 
number likely to be similarly posted in 1891 ; and, if we 
also know the whole number of letters posted with addresses 
in London in 1890, we can roughly infer the probability 
(which of course would be very small indeed and would be 
popularly called ‘‘improbability”) that a particular letter 
now being posted before our eyes this year (1891) by some 
stranger, would be without an address. 

A moment’s consideration shows that probability of this 
kind may be often difficult to calculate except on a large 
scale and with a vast amount of statistics. The business of 
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Life Insurance would be practically gambling if the interests 
of an Office were staked upon the life of one person, even 
though the probabilities of the duration of that one person’s 
life had been calculated with mathematical accuracy ; but, 
when the risk is scattered over several hundreds of lives, 
the business is safe if the lives are correctly calculated : one 
insurer lives, so to speak, less long than he ought to have 
lived ; but another lives longer; excess and defect balance 
each other ; and thus, over the whole mass of Insurers, the 
calculations of Probability made by the Office are verified by . 
the results. 

So much for Statistical Probability, which, as every one 
will admit,'we are very far from consciously accepting as 
‘“‘the guide of life.’”’ But what as to our ordinary actions? 
We get up in the morning, we breakfast, go out, catch our 
train, go to our business, keep our appointments, with 
scarcely any thought of probability, but in /az¢h—faith that 
the sun will rise, faith (less, but sufficient) that breakfast 
will be ready and eatable, roads passable, trains (to some 
extent) punctual, our office not burned down, and so on. 
No thought of probability enters our minds about all these 
things. 

Of course, if, as we are going down stairs, some one stops 
us and says, “Is it cervtazm that you will have your breakfast 
to-day?” we should perhaps—to be precise—reply, ‘‘ Well, 
it’s highly probable.” But, whatever our words might be, 
we act in a practical certitude, derived (1) partly from our 
experience, knowing that the sun fas risen, breakfast has 
been ready, roads fave been passable, &c., and that no 
circumstances have arisen (within our knowledge) to 
break this course of things; partly (2) from our deszre that 
what has been shall be, or, we may almost say, from our 
feeling that a fixed order of things is so necessary 
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to our existence that we must take it for granted, and 
that it is useless to speculate as to what would happen 
if that order were broken. Really, and in truth, the routine 
of our life might be broken ; our place of business might be 
burned down, our trains all smashed in accidents, our 
roads rendered impassable by earthquake or by six feet of 
snow, bread might cease to be eatable, the sun might not 
rise, the laws of gravitation and friction might cease to act— 
all sorts of disturbances of our comfortable circle of cir- 
cumstances might occur, some of them not very improbable, 
some very improbable, some so highly improbable that we 
are accustomed to call them impossible. But even as 
regards these not very improbable interferences with our 
common course of life, our attitude is—and ought to be if 
we want to do our work well—one of faith; we do not 
spend our time in thinking of probabilities of interference, 
we assume that there will be no interference. 

Of course when some of these interferences are reported to 
have actually occurred, we readily believe them, provided that 
the interferences are fairly common in our experience, and 
that there is no suspicion of deception, or of credulity, or 
of exaggeration in the reporter. To such statements as, 
** Your office is burned down,” ‘‘ The train is smashed in an 
accident,” we should give much more ready credence than to 
the statement that “‘every one of the sixteen persons with 
whom you have made different appointments is said to have 
died yesterday from heart-disease,” or “the Bank is destroyed 
by an earthquake.”’ We do not therefore reject narratives 
of events, in themselves antecedently improbable, when they 
are reported on good evidence to have actually occurred. 
But the point is, that although all these interferences are 
possible, and some not in the highest degree improbable, we 
are so constituted by nature that, until they are alleged to 
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have occurred, we practically ignore all but those which are 
of frequent occurrence. ‘To do this, is necessary for success 
which requires that our habitual basis for the immense 
majority of the actions of life, should be, not probability, 
but fazth based upon experience. 

Probability steps in, as we have admitted, when we “ s7op 
to think how to act”; but it is not the whole of life, it is 
not the principal part of life, to “‘ stop to think how to act.” It 
would not be to our purpose to consider whether, in borrow- 
ing his doctrine from Butler, Newman has, or has not, altered 
it. Enough for us the common-sense conclusion that—if 
the words “ probability,” “the,” “guide,” “life,” have their 
ordinary meaning—Probability is zo¢ entitled to be called 
the Guide of life. 


§ 8. Ls Faith based on Probability ? 


“But,” it may be urged, “even though faith, and not 
probability, be accepted as the ‘Guide of Life,’ yet this 
faith itself—that is to say faith in the fixed order of things— 
is based upon probabilities.” 

Is it so, as regards the most common actions of our life, 
which depend upon our constant recognition of the laws 
of gravitation, friction, and the like? Can any one re- 
collect atime when he thought that a stone would probably 
fall, and that a wall would fvodadly not yield to the pressure 
of a finger, and that the sun would probably set? If 
so, he can perhaps tell us how the accumulation of many 
experiences of probability, blossomed, so to speak, into that 
kind of certain faith which he now possesses. But no one 
can tell us the Zow, for no one can recollect the when—if 
such a when ever was. We are perfectly safe therefore in 
asserting that as regards our most common actions and the 
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larger part of our lives, though we have passed from ex- 
perience to what we call certitude, we have not passed to it 
—so far as we know—over the bridge of probability. If 
therefore Probability was really the guide of our lives in 
leading us to these most important certitudes, Nature (or 
God) has at all events covered up the fact, and may be 
almost said to have hidden it from us lest Probability should 
paralyse Faith. 

Here however a speculative mind may raise an ingenious 
objection. ‘You speak,” it may be urged, “of the ind1- 
vidual ; but what of the race? Race experience shows that 
there must have been once this Bridge of Probability, of 
which you deny the existence. The fadula rasa theory has 
been abolished by that of hereditary and cumulative 
experiences. ‘There never was a time, we grant, in the life 
of any. now existing individual when it seemed pvodadle that 
the stone would fall, or that the earth would prove hard : 
there was, and must have been, in the life of the race ; and 
experiences of probability in the race have become a faculty 
of faith in the individual—faith being thus @ priovz to the 
individual and a@ fostertord to the race.” 

It may be so. I cannot myself feel confident that there 
was ever a time when a race, human or destined to become 
human, threw a stone up at acorns ‘upon a probability ” that 
the stone would go up but prepared to find it go down; or 
dropped a cocoa-nut from a branch upon the head of an 
enemy below, on the chance that the nut would go down, 
but prepared to find it go up. But still, for my purpose, I 
welcome this objection. Grant that, as A%schylus says, 
there was, first, a time, before the Promethean Advent, when 
quasi-human creatures lived absolutely at random, “ blending 
all things at hazard ” ; and then asecond stage, when a more 
highly developed race believed in the Law of Gravitation 
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upon a probability, and moved their legs and balanced their 
bodies on a life-long hypothesis: what follows? Why this : 
that Nature brought us through this lower stage and led us 
to a higher, where we have as completely forgotten the 
lower, as we have forgotten our first year’s nursery annals. 
This being the case, why go back from the higher to the 
lower? Let speculators assign probability, as a basis for 
belief in the fundamental laws of life, to the troglodytes, or 
if they will have none of it, to their primeval ancestors. 
But our business is with men. | 

And is it not manifest that man, as we know him, 
could not constantly live and act (consciously) by Prob- 
abilities? We could no more act upon probable laws 
of gravitation and probable laws of friction than we could 
worship a probable God. As God must, so too must 
Nature’s Promises (which are God’s Promises, some- 
times called Nature’s Laws) be obeyed and trusted with 
all our heart as well as with all our mind. To act con- 
sctously and constantly upon a calculation of probabilities 
would exclude the simultaneous co-operation of faith. 
Worry has been defined as unbelieving work. Now the 
habit of consciously acting upon probabilities in all the 
relations of life, would tend to make all work faithless, 
and all life a succession of worries, beneath which the finest 
and strongest nature would speedily deteriorate and 
succumb. 

“But,” it may be urged, “we often act consciously, as 
well as unconsciously, upon the doctrine of Probability ; 
more often, a good deal, than you have admitted above; 
as for example, in taking, or not taking, an umbrella with us, 
upon the chance of its raining, or not raining. Does not 
this one simple instance show how common the habit is ? ” 

Perhaps it is too common ; but it is not very common. 
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One proof of its rarity is the invention of games. In games 
we almost always act, and act consciously, ‘‘upon prob- 
abilities” ; and the reason why this is so charming is, 
that our ordinary lives are full of dull routine ; in which we 
are so tired of acting, zof upon probabilities but upon 
practical certainties, that we like, for a change, to act now 
and then ‘‘upon a probability,” or, as we sometimes call it 
Sapontthe ‘chance,”? «‘There<is “no fun,”) we say, ‘no 
sport,” in a game where there is not some element of chance. 
Hence too the love of war and enterprise, because they 
afford the rare and delightful stimulus of consciously acting 
upon probabilities. 

It may be admitted however that even in ordinary life 
many of us act upon these grounds fairly often (though the 
frequency cannot be compared for a moment with the 
frequency with which we act on Faith). But it is, or 
should be, ether where the stakes. are small, or where there 
zs more or less compulsion so to act. Except in these 
cases, to act consciously upon nice probabilities is more 
or less demoralizing. Even if Insurance Offices doubled 
the usual premium, a young husband, with a fair in- 
come but no fortune, would be nght in saying, ‘My 
mathematical neighbour tells me I am a fool for insuring at 
such a cost: but when the question is whether my wife 
should go to the workhouse, I will have nothing to do with 
probabilities : give me certainties there.” They are, of course, 
not real “certainties”; they are only comparative “ cer- 
tainties,” but “certain” enough to release him from the strain 
of consciously acting upon probability. 

“Give me certainties ”—yes, that is the right demand 
where the stake is constant as well as great. Generals and 
doctors and judges and juries—and all of us on rare occa- 
slons—are forced to act consciously on probabilities, and 
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sometimes for high stakes ; and the compulsion frees the action 
Srom the sense of gambling, and converts it from an excitement 
into a duty. But the strainissevere and could not be long 
endured ; and, while we are under the strain, we are often 
obliged to reduce ouselves as far as possible to machines, 
suspending the play of the emotions; and these facts, viz. 
the brief duration, the severe and, so to speak, unnatural 
tension, and the partial one-sided nature of this conscious 
‘‘ acting upon Probability,” stamp it as being so exceptional as 
rather to confirm than weaken our assertion that Probability 
is zot the guide of life. 

Our contention is, then, that in the greater part of life, 
Faith and not Probability, is, and is to be, our guide. We 
also assert that this Faith—that is, Faith in the fixed and, in 
the main, beneficent order of things —though it is based upon 
experience, never, so far as we know, sprang from Prob- 
ability ; or, if it did so spring, that Nature has so dealt with 
us as to forbid us to exhume, for the purposes of practical 
life, those base, distant, and forgotten antecedents which 
are, as it were, buried out of our sight. But we seem to have 
been led on to a point where we perceive that this con- 
clusion may also hold good for the nobler, as well as the 
‘oreater,” part of our life. For what can be a nobler task, 
and yet what task can involve a higher stake, than that of 
shaping an immortal soul? And we have seen above, that 
the greater the risk, the greater ought to be our aversion 
to acting upon Probability. But this question has not yet 
been considered ; and it now demands our attention. We 
have rejected Probability as the “ guide” in the ordinary 
affairs of our material life ; are we to accept it as our guide 
for spiritual progress ?P 


CHAPTER II 
NEWMAN’S DOCTRINE OF PROBABILITY AND FAITH 


§ 9. Keble’s Doctrine of Faith} 


In attempting to apply his doctrine of ‘ Probability as 
the Guide of Life” to belief in God and in Divine truths 
Newman confesses that he met a difficulty. How could 
a man pray to a probable God, or pray to God upon grounds 
of probability ? 

But, he says (Agol. 19), “I considered that Mr. Keble 
met this difficulty by ascribing the firmness of assent which 
we give to religious doctrine, not to the probabilities which 
introduced it, but to the living power of love and faith which 
accepted it. . . . In illustration, Mr. Keble used to quote 
the words of the Psalm : ‘I will guide thee with mine eye. .’ 
This is the very difference, he used to say, between 
slaves, and friends or children.. Friends do not ask for 
literal commands ; but from their knowledge of the speaker, 
they anticipate his half-words, and from love of him they 
anticipate his wishes.” 

This profound truth, thus simply expressed, demands our 


1 The following remarks refer to Keble’s ‘‘ Doctrine” simply as stated 
by Newman in the present passage. 
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close attention ; for it may explain the gradual divergence and 
ultimate parting between Keble and the man who thought 
himself at that time his follower. Newman fancied that he 
agreed with Keble ; but he did not and could not, because he 
had not the same conception of God. Keble—or Keble as 
here represented—loved God as a Father, and was content to 
remain asa child, trusting and believing; Newman feared 
God as a Judge, and was consequently always ‘asking for 
literal commands,” either direct from God, or indirect, 
through authorities appointed by Him. Between two theo- 
logians, thus differing, however unconsciously, in the funda- 
mental principle of Christianity there could be no ultimate 
harmony. 

Again, for aman of Newman’s disposition—not only timo- 
rous of error, distrustful of his own feelings, and anxiously 
prone to lean upon authority, but also endowed with a 
strong dialectic faculty and a keen sense (keen when not 
dulled by prejudice) of logical difficulties—it would soon 
seem unsatisfactory to have to defend his belief in a great 
mass of ‘religious doctrine” by a mere metaphor about the 
guidance of the Divine eye. Our personal trust in God our 
Father may enable us to understand sympathetically and to 
grasp firmly such doctrines as tell us that Christ authorita- 
tively, and in some real, objective, and possibly natural way, 
forgave sins; that He, in some real, objective, and possibly 
natural way, rose from the dead; and that He in His 
last will and testament bequeathed Himself, His real and 
personal presence, for ever, to His disciples. But it is only 
a few very simple and fundamental doctrines that flash, as 


1 It may be urged that ‘‘ the fundamental principle” is the vecognition 
of the exzstence of God. But though that may be the fundamental 
principle of some religions, it is not the fundamental principle of 
Christianity, which is to dove God as a Father, in Christ, as the Son, 
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it were, conviction upon our hearts, as though our Father 
Himself were, with a glance, expressing in them His will, 
and helping us at the same time to do it. How could 
the eye of God, or “ living trust and faith,” help a believer to 
accept—what Newman felt not only bound to accept, but 
bound to justify himself in accepting—the truth and divine 
origin of the “ doctrines” that set forth the stopping of the 
sun by Joshua, the human utterance of the ass of Balaam, 
and the destruction of the swine by our Lord Himself? 
Probably Keble believed all these things, and, somehow, 
connected them with “faith.” But how was the connection 
‘“‘logical” > How was Newman to defend the whole mass 
of Biblical ‘doctrine ” against those who would assail it with 
the doctrine of private judgment ? For this purpose Keble’s 
metaphor gave him no assistance; and therefore we ought 
not to be surprised at his half-complaint, that this view of 
the matter was (Afol. 20) “beautiful and religious, but 7/ 
did not even profess to be logical.” 

Yet this objection ought to prepare us not to be altogether 
surprised if Newman misconceives the nature of Christian 
Faith. <A “logical view” of Christian Faith is, no doubt, a 
justifiable expression—just as, I suppose, we might speak of 
a ‘‘logical view” of parental, filial, or conjugal love, mean- 
ing a view that is not inconsistent with facts and that can 
connect a certain number of facts as effects and causes ; but 
it sounds as though it mzgh¢ be misleading, However, we 
can say no more about this till we have determined what 
Christian Faith is. And, to begin with, let us clear our 
minds by asking what is Faith ? 
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§ 10. What ts Faith ? 


Faith, like love, takes its colour from its object, and is as 
often bad as good: we may have faith in ourselves, in our 
luck, in tact, in audacity, in money, in advertising ; or we 
may have faith in good men, in our friends, in honesty, in 
the influence of good character, in justice. Faith always 
implies desire : we never say “I have faith that my audacity 
will fail,” “I have faith that honesty will not prove the best 
policy”; in such cases we should use the word “belief.” 
Faith differs from hope, in that the latter, generally, having 
to do with particular cases, is more readily verifiable than 
the former: ‘I have a hope (not ‘a faith’) that I shall make 
£100 by advertising,” but, ‘“‘ I have faith (not so often ‘ hope,’) 
in advertising generally,” that is, “ I believe that advertising 
generally succeeds, and I have a sort of liking that it should 
succeed.” 

It is a great pity—for it is the source of great confusion— 
that faith should be used in so many different senses. Faith 
in money or advertising is—we feel-——quite a different thing 
from faith in our father, wife, children, or friends. The 
former implies little more than a belief in sequence, viz., 
that the use of money or advertising will be followed by — 
certain results, and a desire, selfishly strong in particular 
cases, but weak and little more than acquiescent in general, | 
that this sequence should be preserved. But in the latter, 
the belief in sequence is quite subordinate. The mere 
intellectual anticipation that the exercise of will on the part 
of one’s father, wife, or children, will be followed by certain 
moral actions and not be followed by immoral actions, is 
wholly swallowed up in an affecttonate desire that this sequence 
shall be observed combined with an affectionate certitude that 
it zvz// be observed, 
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Perhaps some people will tell us that it is nonsense to speak 
of an “affectionate certitude,” certitude being an intellectual 
condition: “ How,” they willask, “can you be affectionately 
certain that your son will tell the truth, any more than you 
can be affectionately certain that you will catch your train? 
In both cases you are simply (what you call) ‘certain’; and 
the certitude is, in both cases, a high probability based upon 
evidence. So far as it is thus based, it is likely to be right ; 
so far as it is not, it is likely to be wrong. ‘ Affection,’ if it 
interfered at all, would disturb the judgment. Affection for 
your dining-room clock will not more certainly make you 
lose your train than affection for your children (unless 
held in abeyance) will make you miscalculate and 
miscredit their actions.” 

This is clever; and I have heard a still more clever 
objection, to the effect that, if you want to know a man really 
well and to anticipate his actions, you cannot do better than 
hate him ; for then, not a weakness of his will escape you, 
and you will probe every corner of his nature. Judging 
men, and hating men, crinanthropy! and misanthropy—in 
theory these are admirable means for knowing men; but we 
are speaking of practical life. And in practice we find that 
affectionate certitude answers better—at least as regards that 
very large and important part of our human course in which 
the influence of the family is shaping and moulding the 
character. 

Think for an instant how that critical attitude which I 
have called crinanthropy would answer in family life. I 


1 Dr. Murray’s Dictionary has not reached the stage at which it 
could be ascertained whether this word as yet exists. In any case, I 
hope the reader will pardon the word because of the commonness of 
the thing. For one mdsanthropist there are a thousand or ten thousand 
crinanthopists. 
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have admitted above that our faith in the ordinary course 
of material things is so far modifiable that if we were 
suddenly asked, “Is it certaizm that this, or that, will 
happen'r,’ Save vmight ‘havé: tos reply; 4“ Well nopenes 
certain ; but at all events highly probable.” But suppos- 
ing such a question were put to us about persons ; suppose — 
the questioner were to begin from the end of the Deca- 
logue and work upwards, asking us “Is it certain that 
your parents, your wife, your children, will not do this, or 
that ?”—who would endure, in some of these contexts, to 
answer with the word “probable”? We simply decline to look 
at the matter in that light. Regarding it physiologically, we 
should say that to entertain questions of this kind tends to 
insanity ; Biblically, we should say it leads to Hell. 

Thus far we seem justified in asserting that affectionate 
certitude works better than crinanthropy for ourselves, that 
is, for our moral welfare and sanity, in family life. It might 
also be maintained, we think, that, in the end, it works better 
for our own intelligence ; because it enables us to understand 
phenomena, quickening our sympathetic imagination, and 
helping us to throw ourselves into the position of others, to 
feel as they feel, and to know what they need. Lastly, even 
a man of the world will admit that this way of looking at, or 
feeling about, persons, works well for the persons themselves. 
For it isa common-place that such affectionate certitude, such 
trust as this, often makes a man trustworthy—a spiritual 
result that no one would attribute to crinanthropy or mis- 
anthropy. So, seeing that our illogical practice of affectionate 
certitude works on the whole well, and certainly better than 
the theories of our critics, we cannot surrender it to them. 

The only concession we can make to our critics is, perhaps 
the word ‘“ certitude,” which makes them uneasy because it 
has an intellectual sound. If the word does indeed suggest 
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any prominent intellectual element, it certainly is deceptive ; 
for the highest kind of faith, though suggested by knowledge, 
and therefore indebted originally to the understanding, does 
not appear to be, in itself, intellectual but emotional. ‘The 
intellectual factor in it, if it exists, is quite subordinate ; and 
perhaps “factor” is not the right word. The Faith of which 
we are speaking does not, perhaps, contain an element of 
reason, but is only accompanied by a sense of consonance 
with reason. Let us therefore substitute for “affectionate 
certitude,” either “faith” or ‘‘ trust.” Where this “trust ” 
is spread over a long period, and is not likely to be confirmed 
or confuted at any definite time, the intellectual factor in 
faith (if there is such a factor) is more than ever subordinated 
and forgotten (say, like a scaffolding, stowed away when the 
house is built) ; and most of all where the final verification 
is not expected on this side of the grave. 


§ 11. What ts Christian Faith ? 


So far, we have seen that this very deceptive word faith— 
though it always implies more or less of desire, and a belief 
in some kind of sequence—varies from what is little more 
than an intellectual belief with a spice of desire, good or 
bad, up to an intense, affectionate, desire, producing all the 
certainty of conviction although any intellectual factor that 
may have once existed is either latent or absent. 

In what sense, then, do we propose to use the word. It 
is not enough to say, ‘religious faith,” nor even ‘“ Christian 
faith,” unless the phrase is defined. For there are several 
kinds of so-called “Christian faith”; (1) “faith” that the 
Bible is verbally, historically, and morally inspired ; 
(2) “faith” that there is a true, visible, and authoritative 
Church of Christ upon earth; (3) “faith” that oneself anda 
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“few” are to be eternally saved and the “many” to be 
eternally damned’; (4) ‘‘ faith” that God will judge the world 
in Christ, zvzthout regard to the justice of that judgment ; (5) 
“faith” that there are three Persons in one God, without 
regard to the nature of those Persons and the moral goodness 
of that God :—all these five faiths are quite different from 
(6) faith in God as the Father, revealed in Christ, as 
the Son. Hence, whenever we hear a proposition about 
‘faith even in the phrase “ Christian faith ’’—we must 
treat it as we should treat a statement about “property” 
bequeathed to us, where we have good reason for doubting 
which will be the larger, the debts or the assets. In that 
case we should have to say, ‘“‘‘ Property’; yes, but for what 
amount, positive or negative?’’ And so, “‘ Faith’; yes, 
but in what object, good or bad ?” 

The following then shall be our definition. The object of 
Christian Faith is that invisible order of things which is 
described in the Gospels as the Kingdom of God, or the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Our belief is that God, as revealed 
through Christ in the character of a Father, is already, in some 
sense, and will be seen to be hereafter in a sense beyond our 
present apprehension, the ruling Power of the Universe ; and 
our desire is that this should be so. But, by its very nature, 
this delief, in the extstence of a God thus revealed, is 
absorbed by a ¢vus¢ in the God thus revealed. This will be 
best seen from an instance. 

I am drowning, we will suppose; and I suddenly catch 
sight of a man who has plunged into the water and is by 
my side to save me. Reasonably or unreasonably I trust him ; 
I am (we will suppose) at once possessed with the conviction 
that he will save me. Now is it necessary that I should see 
him first, as a man, and trust him afterwards as a deliverer? 
Or may I not see him and trust him sémultancously, seeing 
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him, from the first—as soon as I see him at all—as a trusted 
saviour ? 

In the same way, mankind is—from the Christian point of 
view—struggling in an ocean of sin ; and God, when revealed 
to us in Christ, is revealed as a Helper from the first. Until 
He is ¢hus revealed, He—the Christian God—is not revealed 
to us a¢ all; and any other conception that we may have 
formed of God is not the Christian conception. As regards 
our visible rescuer in the water, it mzght¢ be true to say that 
we saw him as a man first and trusted him as a rescuer 
afterwards ; but as regards our invisible Saviour, this cannot 
be true; for uutel we see and trust Him as a Saviour, we 
do not see Him (as He ts in Christ) at all. 

But it follows from the nature of this revelation that the 
intellectual and logical process which might lead us to form 
propositions, such as God zs, God felps, are altogether 
subordinated to the emotion of ¢vus¢t. Nor need it be 
supposed that the Author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in 
defining Faith as ‘‘the assurance of things not seen,” con- 
tradicts our statement that Faith is not belief about ¢hings, 
but trust in a Person ; for what “things” has the writer in his 
mind? Clearly, the same that St. Paul has when he speaks 
of ‘‘ Jerusalem that is above” ; he means that invisible order 
of things by which humanity is to be conformed to the 
Divine image; and this may be described as the invisible 
history of humanity as represented and predicted and summed 
up in the Life, the Death, the Resurrection, the Ascension, 
and the Reign of Christ. Thus Faith as defined in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is practically identical with Faith 
defined in the Epistle to the Romans ; it is trust inan Eternal 
Order, summed up and represented in an eternal Person. 

What part does Reason play in the formation of this 
faith? Reason classifies phenomena and infers their prob- 
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able causes ; does Reason lead us to God in Christ through 
the phenomena of the world, the family, the Bible, and the 
Church? We shall have a difficulty in answering this 
question as long as we retain the ambiguous “us.” What 
does ‘‘us” mean? Does it mean (1) those who, in the full 
maturity of manhood, are converted to Christianity; or (2) 
those who are born and bred amid the influences of the 
Spirit of Christ ? 

To take the former case, first. It would seem that here 
there must needs be a weighing of probabilities. In the 
play of Euripides, we see Ion, ignorant of his parentage, 
scrutinizing his old cradle, and minutely examining the 
swaddling-clothes, and the tokens of his babyhood, and 
pondering over his mother’s answers before recognizing that 
he is indeed her son, and flying into her arms. The suspense 
is terrible, the strain is unique. Much more might it seem 
at first sight to be so in the case of the recognition of a 
heavenly Father by a long-estranged and fatherless soul. 

But the parallel is not perhaps quite a fair one. For it 
omits the influence of family likeness, which, even in some 
human “recognitions” on the stage, plays no unimportant 
part, and which, in the spiritual recognition of souls—the 
wandering soul of man turning towards the great fixed 
and loving World-soul—ought to be (one may well think) 
almost powerful enough, of itself, to convert suggestions of 
kinship into demonstrative proof. And this anticipation is 
in some degree confirmed by the records of the earliest 
conversions handed down to us, in which we seem to see that 
Reason from the first plays a subordinate part, and soon 
retires quite into the background. Evidence was brought 
forward : ‘‘ Christ rose from the dead; 7 saw Him”; or, 
“He was seen by so-and-so”; with some brief account, 
perhaps, of what Christ was and did. This seems slight 
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testimony ; but at this point there entered in the influence 
of the ‘‘family likeness,” and this, in two ways. The mes- 
sage was brought, not only adout a Father, but also dya 
brother. If it was not, it failed. The “I” in the ‘7 saw 
Him,” was a most potent element, the element of an inspired 
and inspiring personality, giving forth part of that life and 
power which it had received from the Giver. 

The heart of the believer recognized the invisible Father, 
in part through the recognition of the visible brother who 
breathed as it were a spirit of sonship which made the message 
seem, first, credible, then, natural, then, so sublimely glorious 
that it was felt that it must be true. And thus these two 
Spirits of the “‘ family likeness ’’—or shall we not rather say, 
the Three Spirits of Father, Son and Brother ?>—combined 
in an irresistible alliance which converted what else would 
have been a mere verbal message, into a Spirit of Power. 
That Christ, being what He was, cou/d not be holden by 
death ; that He was, as it were, dound to triumph over sin 
and death, these words of fire—even without the marvels 
of faith-healing which often accompanied the Good News— 
carried the Spirit of Power into the very heart of the hearer 
and compelled him to feel that he was in a region not to 
be fathomed or verified by verbal logic, and that, apart from 
the exact accuracy of this or that fact, God must be such a 
one as Christ, and Christ must represent the Ruling Principle 
of the world. 

At this juncture, therefore, when Reason would fain weigh 
the fros and cons, and decide the question in her own 
systematic way, faith puts her gently aside. ‘If this were a 
question of simple fact, I should have to bow to you ; but it is 
now mainly a question of the unverifiable causes of fact. You 
did your work when you laid the evidence before me and 
helped me to judge of the honesty of the witness and general 
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consistency of the testimony. That is now over. It is right 
for me to believé that God is our Father; I eed to believe, 
and it is vigh¢ to believe, that Christ in some sense rose from . 
the dead and triumphed over sin. We are here in a region 
where what is 77gf¢ is true ; and to test the vzgh¢ is my faculty, 
not yours.” 

There is nothing unreal, then, or dishonest, or contrary to 
facts, or of the nature of a make-believe, in all this. Dr. 
Martineau, describing Newman’s theory of faith, says, ‘‘an 
uneasy wonder comes upon us when we are told that in early 
times men became Christians, not because they believed but 
in order to believe (Arians, p. 78; Loss and Gain, p. 343); 
and that the characteristic doctrines of the Gospel were not 
offered to them till they had bound themselves to the Church 
by baptism.”? Certainly it would be an entire misrepresen- 
tation of the facts to say that the early Christians ‘believed 
in order that they might believe”; they believed Jdecause 
they could not help it ; because conviction came rushing upon 
them, and conscience threw open the gates and surrendered 
at discretion. They did not believe, “upon a probability.” 
The probability, the harmony, of the evidence, arrested their 
attention ; but it was the sense of affection that did the deed ; 
it was the ‘family-likeness” between man and God self- 
asserting itself in the heart of the converted ; it was the spirit 
leaping up to welcome the Father towards whom it had long 
been blindly groping. 

We pass to the consideration of those brought up from 
infancy under Christian influences. What part does 
reason play in shaping their faith, and where does probability 
step in? 

To such a child, unable to conceive of anyone better, 
wiser, and more powerful than his parents, faith in God 


1 Essays, vol. i, p. 240, 
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means, at first, simply trust in his parents, and then, trust in 
One above to whom even his parents look up with reverence. 
“Ts this, then, ‘belief on authority’? And does a child 
believe that there is a God, simply on the authority of his 
parents ; just as he believes that there are red men, and 
would believe that there are green men, upon their authority ?” 
No; itis not so. If he believes that there is a God zx the 
same way in which he believes that there are red men, he 
has a wrong conception of the term God ; he must ¢rus¢ in 
God through his parents, if he is to be said, with any truth, 
to “believe in God.” They must be, as it were, mediators 
between him and God; otherwise God is a mere Name to 
him, or something worse than a name, something not good 
but bad. The evidence, or authority, of his parents, places 
the truth before the child’s mind and heart; and so far as 
the spirit of the household has prepared him to welcome 
that truth by imbuing him with the love of goodness and 
justice, so far, and no further, he takes in the truth. 

But, in either case, whether he believes in God or not, he 
does not believe, or disbelieve, upon a probability. He 
accepts the proposition in either case as a certainty ; but it 
either remains upon the surface of the soul as a theory that 
does not practically affect him—perhaps because he sees that 
it does not practically affect his parents—or else it penetrates 
the soul for good orill. If for good, then there is the germ 
ofthe faith in a heavenly Father. If for ill, then there is the 
germ of the dread of a hard Judge or capricious Tyrant, or 
a vague sense of a mysterious Restrainer of pleasures and 
Meddler with innocent amusements. In no case, does a 
child believe in God “upon a probability.” 

But perhaps it may be argued that the conscious “belief 
upon probabilities,” enters later on; at the point where, for 
example, the child, or youth, or man, passes from his false 
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belief about God as a Tyrant to a true belief in God as a 
Father. Do the records of religious experiences justify such 
a supposition? Does aman pass from dreading God asa 
domineering Interferer, to loving and trusting Him as a 
Father, by some nice weighing and pondering of prob- 
abilities which leads him perhaps to discover that, whereas 
he had believed that there were three chances for a Tyrant 
and two for a Father, he now discovers there are three 
for a Father, and only two for a Tyrant? Surely sucha 
hypothesis needs only to be fairly and fully stated in order 
to be unhesitatingly and irrevocably dismissed with the 
words of the Apostle: ‘ Ye have zot so learned Christ.” 

It is the beauty and the glory of the Righteousness of 
God in Christ that turn us from thoughts of darkness and 
from self-brooding fears, and captivate us and constrain us to 
trust in Him. Some glimpse or other of the truth obscured 
in childhood—and often obscured by well-meant religious 
teaching—brings home to us the reality of Christ ; that, 
after all, He was a man, though Divine; that He dd 
indeed bear the sins and carry the iniquities of all man- 
kind, as, on a small scale, men are now bearing one 
another’s sins and carrying one another’s iniquities ; 
that He ad indeed introduce a new power of forgiveness 
into the world ; that He ad indeed bequeath His very being 
to be our food and the sustenance of our souls for ever ; and 
then, gradually or suddenly, we find that our dread of Christ 
as a Judge, or our dim and far-off reverence for Him as a 
mysterious amalgam of the human and divine, has become a 
passionate certitude that He, and no other thing or person, 
expresses the ruling principle of the Universe. ‘Then almost 
all things become clear; and Sin itself, though it can never 
become quite clear in this life, looms through the half- 
dispelled mist no longer as a “stone of stumbling,” but as a 
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step, an altar-step leading to a higher Righteousness than 
could ever have been achieved by an innocent world. This 
is Faith; and Faith, we willingly admit, derived help from 
Reason, which did its good work in discerning and classifying 
the operations of the Divine Word, working in many shapes 
and with various results ; but still there is no room in this 
Faith for Probability. 

Nor does Probability step in at any later stage. ‘ Proba- 
bility’ means ‘proveableness.’ But no man now-a-days, 
that is to say, no educated man, believes that he can prove 
the truth of Christianity. Once people thought it could be 
proved by miracles alone; no one thinks that now. Ifa 
man worked a miracle in heaven to grove that Christ was an 
impostor, we should not believe him: then how can we ask 
sceptics to believe that Christ was God because, it is said, 
He worked miracles on earth? We did not approach Christ, 
we do not remain in Christ, on the strength of such proofs 
as these. 

There are certain facts—facts of the nursery, of social 
life, of history, of science, of the Church, of the Bible—which 
suggest that God is the Father of mankind ; there are others 
that point inacontrary or different direction, suggesting that 
Evil, or Nothing, rules the Universe. The honest Christian 
does not tamper with either class of facts; but he allows his 
mind to rest more on the former, because he loves them and 
finds them helpful. Some of the facts that prepared him in 
his childhood to accept God as a Father—e.g. his trust in 
parental goodness and perfection, and perhaps his trust in 
the historical accuracy of some parts of the Bible—he finds, 
as he grows older, to. be not so fully true as he supposed ; 
but meantime, his increased spiritual experience and his 
enlarged knowledge of human nature have combined to 

build up the structure of Faith within his heart. Then, 
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the structure being complete, some of what he thought 
facts—which were but as a kind of scaffolding and not 
a part of the building itself—can be dispensed with, not 
only without injury, but even with benefit to the building ; 
and the Faith remains, cleared from much that was once a 
help but is now an encumbrance. 

In a painfully curious passage written by a man of ability, 
but much given to “views,” and perhaps more versed in 
books and views than in the higher possibilities of human 
nature, a kind of patronage is extended to the rational 
“view” of Faith, as put forward by the late Dean Church : 
‘Also that view of Faith has so much in it that you 
ought to make more of it, sometime or other. J could 
Jancy tts working up to something. The same of the view 
of ‘the powers which God’s wisdom has in these last days 
placed in the hands of men.’ They are views which seem 
to explain our present state of things—the former, as show- 
ing that mediaeval faith was not so much better than ours as, 
in some aspects, it seems ; the latter, as showing that our want 
of that aboriginal genuine faith has something to say in tts 
defence, and can point to a new dispensation of things 
which 22 some measure justifies or explains tt.” 1 

It is lamentable that from a professed theologian there 
should have come forth such an avowal of ignorance of the 
first principles of the Christian religion. As though anything 
whatever could “ justify” our want of ‘‘genuine ” faith! But 
no ‘‘justification” at all isneeded. Zhe modern faith ts the 
more “ genuine” of the two. It is faith in Christ for His 
own sake and not for the sake of His supposed thauma- 
turgic powers. Dean Church’s “ view” (or, as I should call 
it, statement of facts that should be patent to all Christians) 
is this, that Christian faith should be faith in God’s Eternal 

1 Letters of the kev. J. B. Mozley, p. 175. 
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order as revealed in His Eternal Son: ‘Search as we will, 
we can find nothing to rest upon, nothing that will endure 
the real trial, but the faith of the Psalmists in the eternal 
kingdom of God—the faith of the Psalmists lit up by the 
‘srace and truth that came by Jesus Christ.’”! It is only 
theological viewists who would dream that such faith as 
this required justification or apology because it found its 
nourishment less in wonders such as the articulate speech of 
Balaam’s ass, or the liquefaction of the blood of St. Janu- 
arius, than in the spiritual, the naturally-spiritual experience 
of Christian souls and Christian societies. 

The weakness of such a Faith—if it is a weakness—is, that 
it does not embrace a large number of degmatic propositions. 
The strength of it—besides that it has no quarrel with 
Reason and incurs no danger of fanaticism—is, that it 
is under no temptation to deal dishonestly with facts. 
Recognizing that there is an opposing Evil in the world, 
it confesses that our trust in the ultimate triumph of 
Goodness is sometimes, and is intended to be, of the 
nature of an effort. Christian Faith is a victory; but 
it is mot a wictory over facts, in the sense of adtshonestly 
denying facts. It is a victory over selfish ignoble desires, 
brooding melancholies, bestial passions that tempt men to 
think themselves meant to be beasts; it is not a victory 
over the mind, the understanding, the observation and the 
judgment, with which faculties, as we conceive, man has been 
endowed by God in order that he may seek and approximate 
to truth. Ifthe Devil were to paint the sky to-morrow with 
the luminous letters THERE IS NO GOD, Christian Faith 
would still believe in a God; but it would not try to blink 
the NO or say it was meant for an A. 


1 Church’s Advent Sermons, p. 28. Macmillan. 1885. 
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§ 12. Mewman’s Inclined Plane of Probabilities 


Such a Faith however seemed too weak and too illogical 
for Newman. He tells us that, though he made a partial use 
of Keble’s theory, yet he was (20) “ dissatisfied, because he 
did not go to the root of the difficulty.” What “ difficulty”? 
He means the “ difficulty ” of assenting firmly to a vast mass 
of Biblical statements as to facts, concerning some of which 
there is not very strong evidence ; and the evidence—such 
as it is—we sometimes have little means of investigating. In 
other words, Newman quarrels with Keble’s theory of Faith 
because it does not logically enable him to take up some 
‘system ” of fact and thought, and to adopt it whole, and to 
say, ‘‘ All these facts and statements I have not investigated 
and shall not investigate; but I am certain they are all 
accurate.” This is the “difficulty” which Keble’s theory of 
Faith does not meet and which Newman’s theory is intended 
to meet. 

He therefore attempts, as he expresses it (Aol. 19), 
“to complete” Keble’s theory by “considerations” of his 
own, to be found in his University Sermons, Essay on 
Lvcclestastical Miracles, and Essay on Development of 
Doctrine. ‘The advantage of his theory is that it attaches to 
all statements in the Bible, to all the miraculous narratives 
therein contained, and even to all the alleged miracles of 
Ecclesiastical History, something of the sentiment that we 
attach to faith in God Himself. The disadvantage is, that 
it attaches to our fundamental faith in God that taint of 
the s¢multaneous feeling of Probability from which Faith 
and Love shrink as from a leper’s touch. Belief in God 
and belief in the liquefaction of the blood of St. 
Januarius are both made beliefs of the same kind, though 
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differing in degree ; one is at the top of the inclined ‘plane 
and represents a “transcendent” Probability; the other, 
perhaps half-way down, is believed in upon a medial Prob- 
ability; then perhaps the belief in the Miracle of the 
tongueless Martyrs, mentioned above (p. 18) might come 
at the bottom representing the lowest degree of Probability. 
The Probability at the top we may call “certitude” ; that 
in the middle, ‘‘a belief,” or “‘a pious belief”; that at the 
bottom ‘a pious opinion” or “a religious conjecture.” 
From Newman’s point of view, this is a very useful theory 
which he might call the “‘ Inclined Plane of Probabilities.” 
If you have certitude about God, upon grounds of 
Probability, why not, upon similar grounds, have a “pious 
belief” in the Liquefaction of the Blood of St. Januarius. 
and a “religious conjecture ” about the African Martyrs ? 

In his Afologia (p. 21) he stated his theory thus :— 

‘¢ That, as there were probabilities which sufficed for ! certi- 
tude, so there were other probabilities which were legiti- 
mately adapted to create opinion: that it might be quite as 
much amatter of duty in given cases and to given persons to 
have about a fact an opinion of a definite strength and con- 
sistency, as in the case of greater or of more numerous prob- 
abilities it was a duty to have a certitude ; that, accordingly, 
we were bound to be more or less sure, on a sort of (as it 
were) graduated scale of ascent, viz., according as the prob- 
abilities attaching to a professed fact were brought home 
to us, and, as the case might be, to entertain about it a pious 

1 Both here, and on p. 20, the original edition has ‘‘to create,” 
instead of ‘‘ for.” The reason for the change is this : Newman believes 
that ‘‘ probabilities” do xot ‘‘ create” certitude ; but, when they have 
accumulated so far as to ‘‘suffice,” God steps in and creates certitude. 
On p. 22 of Afologia, ‘‘to create certitude,” is still left—no doubt, by 
a slip. Notice, in the next line that ‘‘ probabilities” may ‘‘ create” 


opinion, 
we 
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belief, or a pious opinion, or a religious conjecture, or at 
least, a tolerance of such belief, or opinion or conjecture, in 
others.” He adds that, ‘in other cases” (but he does not 
define whether they are “‘cases” of intellectual improba- 
bility or moral repugnance) we are zo¢ to believe, opine, or 
conjecture. 

Here it is zmplted that, just as we believe in a fairly pro- 
bable miracle upon a fair amount of probabilities, so we 
believe in God upon those “ greater or more numerous 
probabilities” in the case of which tt 1s our “ duty to have a 
certitude.’ But still, as Newman does not expressly say 
that we delieve tn a God on a ground of probability, it will 
be best to quote at full length the passage in which 
he at last commits himself to these very words. Al- 
though nineteen years had elapsed between the Essay on 
Development (1845) and the Afsologia—giving him ample 
time to formulate his theory—he nevertheless considerably 
altered, in subsequent editions, the exposition contained 
in the first edition of the latter. Where they diverge, I 
give both versions :— 


(1864 and 1890). 


(199) ‘‘I am not speaking theologically, nor have I any intention of 
going into controversy, or of defending myself ;+ but, speaking histori- 


1 T have inserted the words, ‘‘I... myself” as the omission of them 
might seem unfair to some who may see their bearing on what follows. 
But I fail to see it. I donot understand the difference (here) between 
‘* speaking theologically” and speaking secularly. At the conclusion 
of the passage he says (200) : ‘‘ But, let it be observed, that I am stating 
a matter of fact, not defending it; and zf any Catholic says tn conse- 
quence that I have been converted in a wrong way, 1 cannot help that 
now.” Possibly, therefore. Newman means, by this introductory 
caveat, no more than this, that some of his expressions may not seem 
technically accurate in the light of authoritative Roman theological 
principles. 
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cally of what I held in 1843-4, I say, that 7 delieved in a God on a 
ground of probability, and that L believed in Christianity on a proba- 
bility, and that I believed in Catholicism on a probability, and that 


1864. 1890. 
(p. 324). (p. 199). 
‘fall three were about the same ‘‘these three grounds of proba- 
kind of probability, bility, distinct from each other, of 


course, in subject-matter, were 
still, all of them ove and the same 
in nature of proof, as being prob- 
abilities—probabilities of a special 
kind, 


(1864 azd 1890). 


‘*a cumulative, a transcendent probability, but still probability ; in- 
asmuch as He who made us has so willed, that in mathematics indeed 
we [should, om. in 1864] arrive at certitude by rigid demonstration, dt 
in religious inquiry we [should, om. in 1864] arrive at certitude by 
accumulated probabilities :— 


1864. 
(p. 324). 
**__inasmuch as He who has 
willed that we should so act co- 
operates with us in our acting, and 
thereby bestows on us 


1890 
(p. 199). 

‘* He has willed, Isay, that we 
should so act, and, as willing it, 
He co-operates with us in our act- 
ing and thereby enables us to do 
that which He wills us to do, and 
carries us on, if our will does but 
co-operate with His, to 


(1864 and 1890.) 


‘‘a certitude which rises higher than the logical force of our 
conclusions.”’ 


Reserving for the next section the question ow we are to 
co-operate with God so as to gai this ‘‘certitude,” let us 
for the present briefly consider whether there is not a terrible 
possibility of /osemg it. Imagine a pious believer brought up 
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upon the principle of this Inclined Plane of Probabilities ; 
entertaining a “pious belief” about this miracle, a “pious 
opinion” about another, a “religious conjecture” about a 
third, anda “certitude” about God; and recognizing that 
all these mental conditions, viz. certitude, pious belief, pious 
opinion, and so on, are similar in kind, but different in 
degree—the certitude being our “duty” in the case of ‘greater 
or more numerous probabilities” but the pious belief being 
equally our “duty” where the probabilities are less great 
and numerous—and that all alike are based upon probability. 
And .imagine—a thing by no means impossible—that the 
evidence against first one, then another, of these miracles, 
compels him at last to give them a// up. 

What follows? He has been taught and trained to believe 
in these and other miracles as special revelations of God’s 
Personal attributes, the ‘most important characteristics” of 
the records of His reign ; he has been habituated to regard 
these royal manifestations with something of the solemnity 
and awe with which he regards the invisible King Himself ; 
they are, so to speak, a holy region, the precincts and outer 
courts through which we pass to His immediate presence ; 
precincts that bear the impress of His immediate touch, 
His handiwork ; so personal to Him as almost to be—if God 
had parts—veritable parts of God. And now, step by step, he 
is forced back by evidence and common sense and honesty, 
surrendering a first, a second, a third, of the sacred enclosures ; 
never gaining ground, always losing it; losing as it were 
Divine ground, losing the tokens of the Divine presence. Why — 
ask what will be the end? When a soldier begins to look 
behind him, do we not generally know, without asking, what 
the end will be? Giving up this, and that, and the other, of 
beliefs once held “upon probabilities,” will he not presently 
be tempted to ask himself whether he may not be compelled 
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at last to give up that highest belief of all, which he was 
taught to regard as vesting on the same basis of proof—call it, 
- as in 1864, ‘‘about the same kind of probability,” or call it, 
as in 1890, “one and the same in nature of proof,” call it 
“cumulative,” ‘call it “transcendent,” call it “certitude” ; 
still, at bottom, and in fact, nothing more than “ probability” 
after all ? 

And further, besides the danger of losing a ‘certitude ” 
tainted with this conscious thought of probabilities, there is 
also the danger of ever gaining it at all by these means. 
Bishop Butler, from whom Newman says he_ borrowed 
(whether in Butler’s sense, or not, I will not stop to enquire) 
this Doctrine of Probability, when lying on his death-bed, is 
said to have confessed to his chaplain that he was afraid to 
die. ‘‘* My lord,’ said the chaplain, ‘ you have forgotten that 
Jesus Christ is a Saviour.’ ‘True,’ was the answer, ‘but 
how shall I know that He is a Saviour for me?’ ‘My lord, 
it is written, Am that cometh to me [ will in no wise cast 
out.’ ‘True,’ said the Bishop, ‘and I am surprised that, 
though I have read that Scripture a thousand times over, I 
never felt its virtue till this moment; and now I die 
happy.’”} 

Stories of this kind are often false and almost always ex- 
aggerated ; but, true or false, this story exemplifies what 
might be expected from one who has always believed in 
Christ “upon a probability.” Somehow or other the simul- 
taneous thought of “probability” paralyses affection and 
trust. Faith implies an actcon of the soul, a stretching out of 
the hand, or an opening of the eyes, to receive God’s proffered 
love; but the sense of probability implies, zo¢ action, but 


1 This story is related ‘‘on the authority of Mr. Venn,” in the Intro- 
duction to Zhe Analogy of Religion, edited by the Rev. Dr. Angus, 
p. Xi, 
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‘* stopping to think.” Hence it comes that a belief in God 
held upon probabilities—even though we call them by the 
finest titles, ‘‘ cumulative,” ‘‘transcendent,” and the lke— 
rests upon the mere surface of the heart ; and the longer we 
become familiarized with it as a probability, the harder it is 
to recognize it as acertitude. We read or repeat our Creed, 
‘a thousand times over,” but we ‘never feel its virtue.” 


§ 13. How to attain Religious Certitude 


We now have to consider the question, How are we to 
* act,” according to Newman’s scheme, so as to attain certi- 
tude in religious inquiry? ‘The earlier and shorter version 
of the scheme (which I prefer to quote because the later 
seems only to make the process a little less clear and a 
little more mysterious) tells us that we are to “act”; 
and then God “co-operates with us in our acting, and there- 
by bestows on us a certitude which rises higher than the 
logical force of our conclusions.” But ow has God 
“willed ws to act”? Going back for our answer to the 
previous words, in the passage quoted above (p. 77) ‘willed 
that we should so act,” we find ourselves once more carried 
back (after Newman’s fashion) to what again precedes, 
“God has willed ¢hat in religious inquiry we should arrive 
at certitude by accumulated probabilities.”’ Our “acting,” then, 
is to be “arriving at certitude by accumulated probabili- 
ties.” We obtain therefore—upon an exact and grammatical 
interpretation of the passage—this inane and futile result, 
that we, on our side, are to “arrive at certitude” by 
accumulated probabilities,“and, zf we do this, God, on His 
side, will “destow on us certitude.” Obviously Newman 
does not mean this. He means that we are to attempt 
to arrive at certitude. But ow? By “accumulated 
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probabilities”; and if we go on patiently “accumulating 
probabilities,” God will at last step in, as it were, and, 
with a magic touch, convert our heap of probabilities into 
ee certitude.” 

This is Newman’s theory and this appears to have been— 
at least occasionally—Newman’s practice. It exactly de- 
scribes what he himself did in 1845 while he was waiting 
for some intimation of the Divine will, some ‘sign ” that 
might make it clear to him that it was his “duty” to join 
the Church of Rome. His heap of ‘ accumulated prob- 
abilities” may be found in his Development of Christian 
Doctrine in which he supplied himself with a logical basis for 
his proposed action. We are therefore justified in believing 
that this passage really does represent his deliberate theo- 
retical estimate of the right means of obtaining religious 
certitude. The emotions Hope, Love, Faith, seem to be 
altogether out of court, and to have no place, no right to say 
a word, in the formation of religious certitude; nor is the 
‘acting’ to be moral action, beneficent action, that kind of 
action which appears to be contemplated in the words (John 
vil. 17) “If any man will do his will, he shall know of the 
doctrine, whether it be of God.” It is to be a piling up of 
probabilities ; a supplying oneself with a logical basis. We 
are to believe in God and in Christ on the same grounds as 
we are to believe in the liquefaction of the blood of St. 
Januarius ; only in the former case the probabilities are by 
some mysterious process (not illustrated by anything in 
nature) to be converted into a “certitude,” whereas in the 
latter case they remain untransmuted, merely “ beliefs,” or 
. “pious opinion.” The former is transcendent probability, 
the latter is medial probability ; still, both are probabilities. 

Practical atheism being that state of mind in which a 
man believes in God without a basis of Love, Newman—if 
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he had really in his heart of hearts adopted this theory— 
would have been a practical atheist : and indeed we should 
be driven to that conclusion if we felt obliged to receive as 
true the following pitilessly cold and cruel self-judgment 
passed by himself upon himself in 1834 (Lef#ers, i. 416) :— 


‘*Indeed, this is how I look on myself; very much (as the illustra- 
tions goes) as a pane of glass, which transmits heat, being cold itself. 
I have a vivid perception of the consequences of certain admitted 
principles, have a considerable intellectual capacity of drawing them 
out, have the refinement to admire them, and a rhetorical or histrionic 
power to represent them ; and, having no great (z.e. no vivid) love of 
this world, whether riches, or honour, or anything else, and some 
firmness and natural dignity of character, take the profession of them 
upon me, as I might sing a tune which I liked—loving the Truth, but 
not possessing it, for J believe myself at heart to be nearly hollow, i.e. 
wrth little love, little self-denial.” 


Such a sentence as this a lost soul might pass upon itself 
on the Day of Judgment. It makes us shudder to the very 
depth of our being. It contains so much that is subtly 
true, so much well-balanced praise, so much half-justified 
self-suspicion, that we are disposed to exclaim, “Can it be 
really true? Was he indeed ‘nearly hollow’ ?” 

That it was not true, is proved by these same letters that 
supply the accusation. It was Newman’s way, in his self- 
introspective mood—ignorant as he was of human nature 
at its best and of its glorious possibilities, and versed, like 
any diplomatist, in its intricate weaknesses—to distrust and 
shudder at himself, as he shuddered at “the world” around 
him. In his Apologia he tells us that when he renounced 
his brother in 1833, he “ put his conduct upon a syll6gism.” 4 
He was not so cold-blooded. He renounced his brother, 

1 Apol. p. 47, ‘*I would have no dealings with my brother, and I put 


my conduct upon a syllogism. I said, ‘St. Paul bids us avoid those 
who cause divisions ; you cause divisions ; therefore I must avoid you.’” 
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with one-half of himself, as a prophet, or, if you will, as a 
fanatic; and afterwards, with the other half of himself, he 
justified his action as a logician. 

Now, just as we refuse to believe Newman himself when 
he accuses himself of being ‘“ nearly hollow,” and of re- 
nouncing his brother “upon a syllogism,” so we are justified 
in refusing to believe that he trusted in God upon a prob- 
ability—even upon a transcendent probability. It was, 
perhaps, through fear of himself and distrust of a basis so 
subjective as the emotions, that he was induced to impute 
to logic and probability a feeling of certitude that really 
sprang from nobler sources. There must have been, some- 
where or other in the formation of his religious certitude, 
the elements—though inadequately present—of Hope and 
Love. But if we refuse to call a man so blind as he makes 
himself out to be, it does not follow that we should at once go 
into the other extreme, and say that he is fit to be the guide 
of others. Even to himself his theory must have been most 
injurious; but on some of his followers—who had less 
reverence and less knowledge than he had—this theory of 
“soing by the greater probability” must have acted like 
poison, destroying such germs of honest faith as they once 
had, and forcing them back upon the sole duty of believing 
whatever was safe. 

The following letter, written by one of Newman’s followers 
to Mark Pattison, will give an instance of the danger here 
indicated. Every line of it is infected with the Newmannian 
spirit, which occasionally breaks out in what may be described 
as the Tractarian cant of “ going upon grounds” (only that 
the writer calls it “facing grounds”) and “going by prob- 
abilities.” It is an invitation to join the Church of Rome, 
and though it sounds dispassionately and almost mathemati- 
cally reasonable, it is really and radically immoral. For it 
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practically urges the reader, for the sake of saving his soul, 
to say that he believes what, zz his heart, he does not believe. 
This letter does indeed justify Dr. Martineau’s accusation 
quoted above .(p. 68) that the tendency of Newman’s 
teaching was to lead people to “believe in order to 
believe”; that is, in this particular case, to take the plunge 
into the Roman Church in the hope that, when you have 
once said that you believe what you don’t believe, you will 
feel delightfully certain about it for the rest of your life :— 


‘MY DEAR PATTISON, 

I hope you will excuse my earnestly pressing upon you the 
duty of facing your grounds for remaining a Protestant, and of going 
by the greater probability as to which is the Church. You seemed to 
me to be getting quite towards scepticism last time I had a talk with 
you, and that is one reason why I urge you not to delay. Depend 
upon it that you cannot expect more than probability out of the Catholic 
Church, and that you really ought to act on that, whether you feel 
inclined to do so or not. 

‘*People say that converts are ‘cocky’; but that impression arises 
in part from the fact that they who have it have no more than doubtful 
evidence for what Catholics have certain proof [of]. This is not a 
conviction arising from my own case, but from all I see around me. 
It would be ‘ cocky’ in me to sayso: but I don’t care what it is, so as I 
may urge you not to be slow about the ‘ wnum necessartum’ of caring 
for your own soul,” ! 


This letter was written in 1846, a year after Newman had 
joined the Church of Rome. The writer (if we may accept 
the testimony of Mark Pattison’s AZemoirs) appears to have 
thought it consistent with his honour, while still remaining 
a member of the Church of England, to lose no opportunity 
of reviling her as a “stepmother,” and to avow—in such Vir- 
gilian quotations as ‘‘Tendimus in Latium ”—the determin- 
ation of his party to approach the Roman Church. We have 
therefore no right to attribute his unquestionable ‘ cocki- 


/ 


1 Mark Pattison’s Alemozrs, p. 222. 
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ness” to the Church of Rome. But Newman cannot be so 
easily acquitted. If this ‘‘cocky” creature had learned 
from his leader some sense of the nobility of those natural 
emotions whereby alone we can approximate to God, he 
could hardly have written, on so solemn a subject, a letter 
so frivolously shallow and so contemptibly mean: but what 
else can be expected from a man, naturally light-minded, 
who has been taught by his spiritual guide that we are 
to arrive at Faith in the living God “by accumulated 
probabilities ” ? 1 

Is it surprising that more manly characters were so re- 
pelled by this artificial notion of a special and ecclesiastical 
Faith that in their reaction from it they were driven to say, 
“Tf this is what Faith means, we will have nothing to do 
with it nor with anything that calls itself by such a name” ? 
Such was the attitude of J. A. Froude: “ What was faith?” 
is the question suggested to his mind by Newman’s doc- 
trine. “And on what did it rest? Was it as if mankind 
- had been born with but four senses by which to form their 
notions of things external to them, and that a fifth, sight, 
was conferred on favoured individuals, which converted con- 
jectures into certainty? I could not tell. For myself, this 
way of putting the matter gave me no new sense at all, and 
only taught me to distrust my old ones.” ? 

1 At the same time it ought to be said, in fairness, that Newman 
himself had been scandalized, even in 1839, by the absurd audacity of 
his follower (Letters, ii. 291): ‘‘ What does he do on St. Michael’s 
day but preach a sermon ” [occupying Newman’s pulpit in St. Mary’s] 
**not simply on angels, but on his one subject, for which he has a 
monomania, of fasting ; nay, and say that it was a good thing, whereas 
angels feasted on festivals, to make the brute creation fast on fast 
days... Thenext Sunday . . . hepreached to them ”’ [z.e. the Heads 
of Houses] ‘‘ the Roman doctrine of the Mass. . . . To this he added 


other speculations of his own still more objectionable,” 
2 Life of Ward p. 396. 


CHAPTER III 
“LEGAL PROOFS” 


§ 14. What ts “ Legal Proof” ? 


‘Some infidel authors,” says Newman (231), ‘‘advise us 
to accept no miracles which would not have a verdict in 
their favour in a court of justice; that is, they employ 
against Scripture a weapon which Protestants would confine 
to attacks upon the Church ; as zf moral and religious ques- 
tions required legal proofs, and evidence were the test of truth.” 

What is “legal proof’? It is simply proof of the 
ordinary kind, by evidence direct and indirect, but stronger 
and stricter. Legal proof, being seldom required except 
where facts are affirmed and denied by interested parties, 
requires (in a greater degree than ordinary proof) that the 
evidence shall be deliberate—hence, the use of the oath ; 
free from exaggeration or misunderstanding—hence, the 
rejection of hear-say evidence; consistent and truthful— 
hence, the demand that every witness shall undergo cross- 
examination ; free from suspicion—hence, the preference of 
evidence as to character (and even of evidence as to facts) 
coming from witnesses who have no interest, one way or the 
other, in the ultimate decision, Occasionally, in the ex- 
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cessive desire to serve order, law has unfairly favoured des- 
potism ; and, in the excessive desire to be fair to the accused, 
it has foolishly excluded evidence that might have fairly 
helped the accused. But on the whole, it may be said that 
legal proof is of the same kind as ordinary proof, only 
superior in degree. 

What then do people mean when they say, ‘ Our know- 
ledge of our friend so-and-so gives us a proof far stronger 
than any legal proof, that he mever committed such and such 
a crime”? Whatever they may mean, they talk sophisti- 
cally ; for there isno such thing as a /egal proof that “ so-and- 
so mever committed such and such a crime;” law never 
attempts to prove a negative of this general kind. But if these 
people mean that their knowledge of their friend gives — 
them a proof, far stronger than any legal proof, that he did 
not commit a definite crime at a definite time and in a definite 
place, then they talk sentimental nonsense,—pardonable, but 
still nonsense. For “legal proof” could show on the 
testimony of a score of competent witnesses that their friend 
was a thousand miles away from that definite place, at that 
definite time, engaged in some occupation which made it 
physically impossible that he could commit that definite 
crime. But their knowledge of their friend could not show 
that he might not have suddenly developed kleptomaniacal 
or suicidal, or homicidal, tendencies ; or that he might not 
have been drugged, or hypnotized, or otherwise coerced, 
into doing something wholly alien to his nature ; or that he 
might not of himself, have experienced some sudden lapse 
into an isolated act of evil. 

“Then here”—it may be said—‘‘you are arguing for 
probability (since probability is all you can get out of legal 
proof), and against the feelings—just the opposite to your 
former line,” Of course 1am. For I am speaking now of 
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historic facts, where one’s feelings, so to speak, are to be 
put in one’s pocket, being useless and indeed worse than 
useless, in weighing evidence for fact—except so far as they 
may constitute testimony to character, which, of course, 
may be sometimes of great weight as evidence. I said, 
above, that, as regards the future, if the suggestion were 
made to us that those whom we loved best might not very 
improbably commit certain abominable crimes, we should 
do well to refuse to ‘look at the matter in that light” : that 
this way of looking at things did not work ; that it was not 
good for physical or moral health to contemplate such con- 
tingencies in such a cold-blooded way; that it was against 
nature, and therefore unnatural. And to that I adhere. 
But I have never contended that probability was not to be 
our guide, on those comparatively exceptional occasions 
when we have to inquire into the truth or falsehood of 
what actually happened. 

Is there, then, no such thing as “moral proof” as to 
facts ; and may not a father say—without laying himself open 
to the charge of folly—‘“‘I am morally convinced that my 
son did not do, and could not have done, this or that defin- 
ite act.at a definite time and place”? There is not the least 
harm in the phrase, provided that, in the first place, it be 
confined to negatives, and, in the second place, it be remem- 
bered that ‘moral proof” is a@ mere non-legal phrase for 
witness to character.” If the father says, ““I am morally 
convinced that my son must have done this or that,” he is 
wrong ; for all sorts of accidents, having nothing to do with 
morality, may have prevented the action. The moral con- 
viction of a father, that his son could zo¢ have done this 
or that, arises from a great mass of evidence, facts small 
and great, which, if they could be put before a jury in court 
by a number of disinterested and independent witnesses, 
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would have great legal weight. Because (1) this evidence 
coming from a father, who is interested in the decision, has 
—and ought to have—comparatively little weight in a 
Court of Justice; and because (2) it is, by its nature, very 
lengthy ; and (3) because it is often so subtle that it cannot 
be easily reproduced in Court, we have come to think of it, 
and to talk of it, as though it were quite distinct, in kind as 
well as in degree, from ‘testimony to character:” but it is 
identical in kind, though not in degree. 

The phrase “moral proof” or “morally convinced,” is 
sometimes used of the future, ¢.g., “I am morally convinced 
that so-and-so will pay his debts, or, will not neglect his 
parents, will not ill treat his wife,” and soon. Here, of course, 
‘legal proof” is out of the question, because the law seldom, 
if ever, recognizes proof as to what wll de, but what 
has been, or ts (é.g., as to my present reasonable fear that my 
neighbour will assault me—a fear that must be shown to be 
reasonable by evidence as to the past). There is no great 
objection to the phrase ‘‘ moral conviction ” with reference 
to the future, except that it has two words, and “ faith ”— 
which is one word—-means the same thing. However there 
is a shade of difference between them ; and there is room 
for both inthe language. But in any case we are not to 
ground upon this application of “moral proof” to the 
future, any vague inference that ‘‘ moral proof” can dispute 
with “‘Zegal proof” in the peculiar province of the latter, that 
is to say, the region of historical fact. 


§ 15. ls Evidence “‘ the test of Truth” ? 


Now we return to Newman’s dictum: ‘as if moral and 
religious questions required legal proofs.” Tc this we must 
reply, ‘‘If, by ‘moral and religious questions,’ you mean, such 
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questions as, whether there is a God or not; whether He is 
just ; whether He! will ultimately conform man to His image ; 
whether Good will ultimately triumph over Evil—then we 
agree with you. For these questions are in the region of hope, 
aspiration, and faith ; and, as we should allow no facts to dis- 
prove these beliefs, so we must admit that no facts could 
prove them, though facts caz help us, and have helped us, 
to shape, and to develop, and to identify with our inmost 
being, those hopes, those aspirations, and those beliefs. 
But if you.mean, by ‘moral and religious questions,’ the 
question whether God stopped the sun (relatively to the 
earth) at the prayer of Joshua, and the question whether our 
Lord killed two thousand swine, who at the worst had done 
no greater harm than belong to a Jewish owner, and more 
probably belonged to a Gentile—then we must reply that 
you enter the region of historical fact ; and here faith has 
no place, and, ‘legal proof’ is the best possible proof; and if 
you cannot get it, you ought to try at least to get some- 
thing as much like it as possible; and if you cannot get 
something very like it, you must be content to say, ‘This 
fact is not proved.’ ” 

Against this, Newman would have two rejoinders. Inthe 
first place he would reply that although the truth or false- 
hood of the stopping of the sun at the command of Joshua, 
or the slaying of the Gadarene swine, is not of ztse/f, a 
‘“‘moral and religious question,” yet it becomes so, through 
its inclusion in the canonical Scriptures. The Scriptures he 
accepts as inspired—at least so far as questions of fact— 
and so heartily accepts that he will even wait to find out 
the meaning of motion (see above, p. 32), and, for the 
present, suspend his belief that the earth moves, rather than 
say that the Scriptures err in asserting that the earth is still. 
On this point we need not dwell. We should have to 
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agree to differ. He, on his side, would tell us that it was at 
our peril that we rejected a single scriptural statement of 
fact on our private judgment; we should reply, on our side, 
that it was at his peril that he swallowed the Scriptures whole, 
doing violence to his mind and understanding. He would say 
we must not ‘pick and choose” ; we should rejoin that we 
must “test and discriminate ” the true from the false, and 
hold fast that which is true. He would warn us that we 
might not find ourselves “‘safe” on the Day of Judgment 
if we rejected God’s word in the Bible; we should warn 
him that he was “unsafe” already, and probably would be 
still less safe hereafter, since he deliberately rejected God’s 
word in Science. And so we should part, with mutual warn- 
ings, but still with hopes, perhaps on both sides, certainly 
on ours, that in the end, if we were both honest, there might 
be found “ safety ” of some sort for both of us. 

But Newman’s second rejoinder would be, “ You say, 
‘This fact is not proved’: granted, but (177) ‘a fact is not 
disproved because it is not proved,’ and I must repeat what 
I said just now, that ‘evidence is not the test of truth,’ 
Thousands of people in Central Africa have no ‘ evidence’ 
of the existence of ice, and would deny its existence; yet 
ice exists,” 

The answer to this, is, that people practically deny, and are 
guite right in practically denying, the existence of everything of 
which they have no evidence, direct or indirect. ‘There may de 
regions of four, five, or fifty dimensions ; there may de bipeds 
in the sun, each as big as the moon; there may de in the 
earth at this moment a diamond a hundred times as big 
as the Koh-i-noor; there may de an instance in which 
the law of gravitation has been suspended. But we are so 
constituted as not to act on any “may be” that is not at 
least suggested by some evidence. Until thus suggested, 
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the ‘may be” is non-existent relatively to us; it is 
“nothing”; and ‘of course every one knows how many 
neat and sophistical truisms can be elaborated about 
“nothing.” But, if we are to be serious, we must say that, 
in practice, although millions of facts are daily occurring 
of which we have heard nothing, and for which conse- 
quently we have no evidence—yet still 2o truth ts a truth 
for us unless an alleged fact has borne the test of evidence 
—evidence direct, or indirect, but always evidence of some 
kind. | 

Of course a man may make a mistake now and then in 
rejecting some truth for which, though there exists ample 
evidence, none but inadequate evidence has been submitted 
to him. But, still, rejection, under these circumstances, is 
the right course. A Central African ought to be praised, 
not blamed, for rejecting the existence of ice, if casually 
mentioned—or even deliberately attested—by some Euro- 
pean whom he has repeatedly detected in exaggeration, 
and embellishment, and sometimes in deliberate falsehood.' 
The right rule is, to regard as non-existent all alleged 
facts for which there is no evidence direct or indirect ; 
and to regard as antecedenily false, or highly improb- 
able, all statements that contradict our knowledge of the 
fixed and orderly course of things. Observe we do not 


1 Comp. (171): ‘‘it is doubtless the tendency of religious minds to 
imagine mysteries and wonders where there are none, and, much more, 
where causes of awe really exist, will they unintentionally misstate, 
exaggerate, and embellish” ; also, (zb.) ‘‘ certain others, z.e. miracles,” 
are said to be ‘‘rejected on all hands as fictetéous and pretended”; and 
(239), ‘‘ false miracles at once exceed and conceal and prejudice those 
which are genuine’; and (zé.), it is implied that the ¢rwe are as much 
fewer than the false, ‘‘as the elect are fewer than the reprobate, and 
hard to find amid the chaff.” These passages justify our illustration of 
the ‘‘ European” who exaggerates, embellishes, and sometimes ies, 
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say they ave false; but, being practical people, with a 
limited amount of time at our disposal, and having been 
taught by repeated experience that innumerable similar 
stories have originated from nothing but misunderstandings, 
or exaggerations, or deliberate impostures, and that very few 
of such stories have been based on truth, we shall say to an 
alleged fact of this kind, “‘ Statistical Probability is 100 to 1, 
Or 1000 to 1, against you; pass on; we have no time to 
think of you. Other propositions have higher claims.” 

This practical, reasonable, and justifiable quasi-prejudice 
against the extraordinary—though it ought not to prevent 
us from examining a case here and there where the evidence 
is particularly strong—is absolutely necessary for a truth- 
seeker, because it prevents him from wasting his time upon 
the myriads of marvellous lies which have abounded in all 
ages, and leaves him leisure for serious investigation. It is 
not really prejudice ; it is only a kind of selective Suspen- 
sion of Judgment, whereby we select some, and dismiss 
other propositions, that claim to be considered, because 
some are more worthy than others, and we have not time to 
hear all. The practical conclusion, then is this: since, for 
all the purposes of life, no “truth” of fact can, so to 
speak, exist for a man of sense, until it has presented some 
proof that it has passed a preliminary test of evidence, we 
may say, roughly and popularly speaking, that evidence zs 
‘‘the test” of truth as regards fact, and that truth of fact 
does “depend upon evidence.” 

But if any one chooses—not without a touch of pedantry 
as we think—to insist upon it that ‘‘Evidence is xot the 
test of truth; for truth may exist without our knowing 
anything about it,” we submit and acquiesce at once; for 
we deny, as firmly as he does, that ‘‘ Man is the measure 
of all things.” Only we venture humbly to remind our 
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adept in this nice use of words to be on his guard lest, if 
he should apply this maxim to the investigation of historical 
facts, where he has an interest in this or that conclusion, he 
may find that from freely and familiarly using it against 
antagonists, he has sometimes come to act as though he 
believed that ‘Evidence is of no use for testing truth.” 
That Newman has acted thus, has been, in part, and will be, 
more fully, demonstrated. 


§ 16. Belief “on Authority” 


“But does not the experience of childhood show that 
belief based on parental authority must be with all human 
beings one of the stepping-stones to the knowledge of facts ; 
and does it not hence follow that the demand for ‘legal 
proofs’ as to facts is against nature ?” 

Nothing of the kind follows. ‘ Legal proof,” as every one 
knows, includes the opinions of experts. To the child, the 
father is an expert as to the big world outside the nursery. 
Suppose a father tells his child that there are red men and 
black men: that is, to him, “the evidence of an expert,” 
and he accepts it as a judge and jury would accept the 
evidence of four physicians declaring that such and such a 
condition of a dead body was produced by strychnine. 

Indeed the experience of childhood, so far from showing 
that it is against nature for men to demand “legal proof” 
as to facts, shows just the opposite. It is natural for 
children not only to receive, but to digest information, com- 
paring it with their pre-existing knowledge, and, in a rude 
way, classifying it. Now they cannot classify or digest a 
piece of information that gives the lie to their experience. 
For an intelligent child, to be told that the sun does not move, 
and to be told no more, is a morsel of indigestible news, 
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which disorganizes his mind, dulls the mental palate, and 
enfeebles the appetite : “‘ What is the use of one’s eyes ””—he 
unconsciously, or consciously, says to himself—“if there is 
no trusting them? I give it up.” No father, of any sense 
and sympathy, would ever tell a child that the sun does not 
move, without at least attempting to show him how the 
deception of the senses can arise ; nor would he feel angry, 
but rather pleased, with the child, for feeling dissatisfied with 
the contradiction between the evidence of the expert and 
the evidence of his own senses, and for desiring to find some 
reconciliation between the two. And if we admit, as I think 
we should, that the wisest and best father will be most 
desirous that his children should be led steadily onward to 
use their senses and faculties, and to examine facts, for 
themselves—not lazily taking on trust what they themselves 
have the means of ascertaining for themselves by a little 
patient labour—then it would seem to follow that it is not 
against nature to expect that the Supreme Father should 
take the same course and even more apparently. 

Thus, it seems in accordance with Nature, (1), that, 
from the very beginning, the infant should take in its largest 
store of fundamental truths as to facts, from “7s own ex- 
perience, amplified and helped by a@ faztth tn the fixedness of 
the order of Nature ; and that this should constitute in the 
human being a definite habit of trusting to what is 
called “the evidence of his senses,” so far as concerns 
things that come within this province : (2), that he should, 
afterwards—but not at first—zake upon trust the evidence 
of experts, whose experience extends to things beyond 
his ken : yet (3), that he should not rest quiet where the evi- 
dence of experts contradicts his own experience, but should 
seek to reconcile the discrepancy: (4), that, as his own 
experience is enlarged, he should gradually believes less and 
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less upon authority, so far as concerns the common things 
of life, such as the simplest laws of the material 
and of the moral world. These are Nature’s Laws for 
healthy human growth; and any one who should con- 
tinue, past childhood, to rest upon authority for those 
simple and fundamental truths which are necessary to 
material and moral welfare, would be in a condition 
so dwarfed and undeveloped as to deserve the name of 
an idiot. 

On the other hand we concede to the advocates of 
“belief on Authority” that as civilization developes, we— 
and by “we” I mean not children now, but men—shall find 
ourselves forced to believe more and more, upon the authority 
of specialists—such specialists, that is, as tell us the metals 
of which the sun is composed, and instruct us how to 
construct phonographs and telephones, and to lay electric 
wires so that they shall do their work effectually and safely. 
But, then, civilized mankind will accord this belief to 
experts, only because—as the very word ‘expert ” shows— 
that belief is in accordance with experience and can be’ 
justified by experiment. And let it be repeated that this 
“belief on Authority” seems to be gradually retiring, as 
humanity moves upward, and to be destined still further to 
retire, from the simpler and more fundamental truths, which 
once were inexplicable, but are now recognized as the pro- 
perty of the common intelligence. Our astronomers may 
specialize and claim belief as specialists ; but every educated 
person now knows the marvellous Law that keeps the Uni- 
verse together ; our physicians still claim, as of old, obedience 
to their authority, but we obey more intelligently because we 
ourselves haye some knowledge of the Laws of health, 
which will, we trust, soon become familiar to every child 
in our elementary schools. 
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Thus, instead of trying to repair and perpetuate the 
worn-out yoke of Authority in matters of belief, we ought 
rather to assist those tendencies which are preparing us for 
the time when it will drop away, and when men “shall 
teach no more every man his neighbour, and every man his 
brother, saying, ‘ Know the Lord’ ; for they shall all know 
me, from the least to the greatest.” Experience, if it 
teaches us that authority may be sometimes cast aside too 
_ soon, teaches us with equal emphasis that it may be some- 
times retained too long, and that it must be at some time 
cast aside by all who are to attain to the stature of full- 
grown humanity. Better to learn through mistakes than 
to remain ignorant by never placing ourselves within the 
possibility of error. 

Our Lord, indeed, is said to have “ taught with authority,” 
but it was with the “authority” of the Living Truth, the 
great World-Conscience, so to speak, appealing to the 
“authority” of the kindred consciences of His several 
hearers. He did not wish to be believed or accepted as an 
external authority. No belief pleased Him, except that of 
a reverent affection which took Him into the heart of the 
believer, and assimilated the Voice of the individual con- 
science to His own. 

The Scribes and Pharisees taught also, after their 
fashion, ‘‘with authority,” that is to say, with constant 
reference to external “authorities.” The religion of the 
Authority of conscience will become, as the centuries roll 
on, more powerful and less voluminous; the religion of 
“authorities,” more voluminous and less powerful. The 
one grows more spiritual and less embodied, more vital and 
vitalizing, but more independent of any special and external 
integuments or surroundings ; the other grows less spiritual 
and more corporeal and material, scattering and diffusing in 
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outward manifestations the force that should have been 
spent on inward growth. 

The teaching of the Scribes and Pharisees, of every 
age and in every religion, will always constitute a solid, 
substantial, and imposing ‘“ Body of Divinity,” a “system ” 
into which a Pupil of Authority can “throw himself ge- 
nerously,” teaching nothing that is not ‘“consistent,’’ and 
leading the souls of men steadily onward from mist to 
fog, and from fog to utter darkness, a darkness that may 
be felt—a darkness that may be, so to speak, cut into 
squares and measured out in rations of quasi-spiritual 
pabulum. 

All Scribes are essentially crammers. Newman himself 
tended by degrees to become a Scribe, and unblushingly 
avowed his readiness to condescend to cramming of the 
most pernicious kind. ‘It would be much,” he writes to 
his most intimate friend» Hurrell Froude (Letters, ii. 124) 
“if we could cram our men” |meaning “our faction,” “the 
Tractarian party’’] “‘in one and the same way of talking 
upon various points, ¢g. what the Church holds about 
heretical baptism, about ordination before baptism, about 
the power of bishops, &c. This is a strong point of 
Romanism ; they have ¢hetr system so well up.” ‘“ Cram- 
ming”? and “being uf Zo,” or “well up zm,” are terms that 
the Tractarians apparently think it no profanity to apply 
even to so awful a subject as the nature of God Himself: 
‘‘As to Sabellianism and facts,” writes Froude (2d. 141), 
“T fear you have been unable to cram me with your 
views.” Children were to be ‘‘crammed” in the same 
style ; and enthusiastic Tractarians, destined in due course 
to become theologians of repute, went out to Littlemore, 
to hear the great Tractarian crammer who could contrive 
to make the children of his church-school “have their 
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system so well up.” “TI heard him last Sunday,” writes 
Dr. James Mozley, “and thought it very striking; done with 
such spirit, and the children so wp ¢o z¢, answering with the 
greatest alacrity. It would have provoked some people’s 
bile immoderately to have heard them all unanimous oz ¢he 
point of the nine orders of angels ; the definiteness of the 
number being, in ttself, a great charm to the minds of the 
children.” 

‘“¢Provoked some people’s bile immoderately”’ ! Might it 
not have provoked some thoughtful parents reasonably, that 
their children should be “crammed” with such “ definite” 
doctrine about things doubtful or baseless? If, in after 
years, one of these children, led by knowledge and thought 
to reject—“ upon probability ”—his old belief, so authorita- 
tively inculcated by a respected and honoured teacher, in 
‘“‘the nine orders of angels,” were consequently led on still 
further to reject—again ‘‘upon probability ”—the belief in 
God Himself, would not our minds instinctively turn to that 
tremendous warning which speaks about “little children” in 
connection with ‘‘a mill-stone” ? Would it hereafter avail 
for the teacher to say in the Great Day of Summing Up, “I 
had no deep convictions of my own, and therefore I thought 
it best and safest to teach upon authority”? Surely the reply 
would come, ‘If you could not teach upon conviction, you 
should not have taught at all”; and there would be a 
terrible danger that such “cramming” might “ provoke ”’— 
not ‘“immoderately,” but most justly—the great Friend and 
Advocate of “the little ones,” in spite of the ‘ definiteness ” 
of the doctrine. 

The teaching of Jesus was not, and never will be, of this 
definite character : it will be only half-satisfying ; it will ever 
lead us to desire more ; it will be continually resisting our 
efforts to systematize it and to throw ourselves into systems ; 
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it will resolutely refuse to satisfy our petition, ‘Tell us what 
to believe, that'we may believe it”; it will sometimes take 
us into the wilderness apart, and there, with a searching 
Eye fixed on our heart of hearts, it will bring Jesus before 
us, saying, “‘Whom say ye that I am?” and, when we 
glibly reply, ‘ Some say that thou art ‘Man,’ and some say 
‘God,’ and some say, ‘a Fable,’ and some say, ‘We know 
not what ’—it will waive aside these idle delayings, and say 
again, in words that admit no evasion, ‘ But whom say ye 
that Iam?” Sooner or later—in death, or after death, if 
not in life—this question must be answered: and then how 
hollow will seem the answer of ‘Some say,” how vain 
our tremulous reference to “the dest authorities” ! 


CHAPTER IV 
THE DOCTRINE OF PROBABILITY APPLIED TO MIRACLES 


§ 17. Mewman’s “ First Principle” 


THE manner in which Newman was led to apply his 
Doctrine of Probabilities to Ecclesiastical Miracles, is thus 
stated in the Apologia (p. 21): 

“ Considerations such as these” [ze, of graduated 
probability above described] “throw a new light on 
Miracles, and they seem to have led me to reconsider 
the view which I had taken of them in my Essay 
1825-6. . . That there had been already great miracles, 
as those of Scripture, as the Resurrection, was a fact 
establishing the principle that the laws of nature had some- 
times been suspended by their Divine Author, and, szzce 
what happened once might happen again, a certain probability, 
at least no kind of improbability, was attached to the idea 
taken in itself, of miraculous tutervention in later times ; and 
miraculous accounts were to be regarded in connection with 
the verisimilitude, scope, instrument, character, testimony, 
and circumstances, with which they presented themselves to 
us: and, according to the final result of those various con- 
siderations, it was our duty to be sure, or to believe, or to 
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opine, orto surmise, or to tolerate, or to reject, or to de- 
nounce.” 

This important passage contains what Newman elsewhere 
calls “the first principle” upon which Romanists accept, 
and Protestants reject, Ecclesiastical miracles (Afo/. 1st ed. 
Appendix, p. 49): ‘Both they and we start with the mir- 
acles of the Apostles ; and then their first principle or pre- 
sumption against our miracles, is this, ‘What God did once, 
He is vot likely to do again; ’ while our first principle or 
presumption for our miracles is this ; ‘ What God did once, 
He is likely to do again.’ ” 

Educated Protestants, so far as I know, recognize no 
such “ first principle” as is here imputed to them. They 
deny Ecclesiastical miracles because they are proved, so far 
as they have been investigated, to be either natural, and no 
miracles, or else false. But that may be passed over. Let 
the reader however observe that the latter of the two quota- 
tions is less guarded and cautious than the former. The 
latter states that the recurrence of miracles ‘zs likely” ; the 
former, more cautiously, says that it “‘ zght happen again,” 
or that there is a ‘‘ certain probability,” or “at least, xo kind 
of improbability.” In reality there are a great many com- 
binations of things that are continually happening once, but 
will almost certainly zever happen again. ‘The mere routine 
of yesterday, which happened once to the reader, will never 
befall him, nor any one else, again, as long as the world lasts 
—not in all its precise details, occurring at precisely the 
same times, and in precisely the same circumstances. In- 
numerable things that we accept as having occurred once, we 
think extremely unlikely ever to occur again. 

But it may be replied that Newman is speaking not of a 
combination of things, but a img, viz., Divine intervention 
by suspension of the laws of nature. I should conceive 
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that (upon the miraculous hypothesis) if God for a special 
purpose, at a special time, really gave to special agents the 


power of suspending the Laws of Nature, not capriciously | 


but by Divine impulse, so as to act, for example, upon 
the bodies of other men in healing diseases—all this dd 
involve a combination of things which (like the very rarely 
occurring “ break” in Babbage’s calculating machine) may 
occur hardly ever, and perhaps never again ; and therefore 
even if it be assumed that God did “intervene” miracu- 
lously when He created the world anew in Christ, it is 
illogical to infer that He consequently was “likely” to 
thus “intervene” in later times, or even that such an 
intervention was “not improbable.” 

Another logical objection—from Newman’s own point of 
view—is this, that he himself admits the Scriptural miracles 
to be so very different from the Ecclesiastical Miracles, that 
to argue from the fact that He performed the former to the 
probability that He will perform the latter, is, in effect, to 
argue thus: ‘‘ Because God once did something fora special 
purpose, therefore it is likely that He will hereafter do some- 
thing gudte different, and for no purpose, or at all events for 
no discernible purpose!” Lest the reader should suppose that 
I have exaggerated the difference recognized by Newman 
himself between the two classes of miracles, I must repeat 
what I have already quoted, in his own words (99): 
*“‘ Ecclesiastical Miracles, that is, Miracles posterior to the 
Apostolic age, are, on the whole, diferent} in object, character 
and evidence, from those of Scripture on the whole, so that 
the one series or family ought never to be confounded with 
the other ;” and similarly (115), the ‘Scripture Miracles are 
for the most part evidence of a Divine Revelation, and 
that, for the sake of those who have not yet been instructed 

1Tn 1843, ‘* very different.” 
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init .... 3 butthe Miracles which follow have sometimes 
no discoverable or direct object, or but a slight obiect ;” and, 
still more emphatically, they were sometimes (141), “so 
unlike the Scripture Miracles, so strange and startling in their 
nature and circumstances as to need support and sanction 
themselves, rather than to supply tt to Christiantty.” 

It ison the ground of the radical difference between the 
Ecclesiastical Miracles and the Scriptural Miracles, as a 
whole, that Newman explains the repeated statements made 
by Chrysostom, Augustine, Isidore, and Pope Gregory, who 
declare that in their days Mzracles no longer existed because 
they were no longer needed (135—146). In answer to 
the Protestants who point to these disclaimers of Miracles, 
committed to writing by the highest authorities, zz centuries 
to which tradition subsequently attributed Miracles without 
ena, of the most startling, wild, grotesque and purposeless 
character, Newman replies in effect, “These Fathers really 
meant, not that there were zo miracles in their days, but 
that they were guzte different from the old Scriptural miracles ; 
they were often not (116) ‘grave, simple and majestic,’ as 
the Scriptural miracles were ; they offen had a (116) ‘ wild- 
ness and inequality’ and partook of (116) ‘what may not 
unfitly be called a romantic character’; they have ‘ some- 
times no discoverable or direct object, or but a slight object.’ 
Hence, on the whole, they were so different from the Scrip- 
tural Miracles that the Fathers, having the Scriptural Miracles 
in their minds, were quite justified in saying that miracles xo 
longer existed in their days, as, for example, Chrysostom says 
(136) ‘ Argue not that, because miracles do not happen now, 
they did not happen then... . In those days they were 
profitable, and xow they are not.” 

What then will become of Newman’s “ first principle,” in 
behalf of a miraculous intervention in Ecclesiastical History, 
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the great anti-Protestant aphorism, that ‘‘ What God has 
done once, He is likely to do again”? He disguises its 
fallacy from himself, with his usual skill in self-deception, in 
the following homely metaphor (4fo/. 1st Ed., Append., p. 
51), ‘If the Divine Being does a thing once, He is, judging 
by human reason, likely to do it again. This surely is common 
sense. If a beggar gets food at a gentleman’s house once, 
does he not send others after him ?” 

This is a Metaphor. May not an absolute contradiction 
of this proposition be expressed in almost the same words, 
with a little change of Metaphor, and with far more truth ? 
“If the Divine Being does a thing once, it is very unsafe, 
judging by human reason, to say that He is likely to do it 
again. This surely iscommon sense. If a landscape-gardener 
and a florist get employment at a gentleman’s house when 
he is laying out a garden, will they expect to get it again 
next year when the garden is laid out and the gentleman is 
waiting to see the plants grow?” Our analogy between the 
planting of the Garden and the planting of the Church, is 
surely far more to the point than the daily relief of beggars. 
If our adversary denies it, we shall quote against him his 
own quotation from Pope Gregory (138): Miracles, we 
may say, were ‘‘necessary in the beginning of the Church 
... just as when we plant shrubs, we water them till they 
seem to thrive in the ground, and as soon as they are well 
rooted we cease our irrigation.” 'To which we shall add, 
“Ts not this common sense?” 

There is also the additional retort that, under that am- 
biguous pronoun “ what ”—‘ What God has done once, He 
is likely to do again ”—there are really latent two nouns mean- 
ing quite different things. Scriptural Miracles, we have been 
told, were so different from Ecclesiastical Miracles, that 
although, says Newman, the latter existed from the fourth 
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to the sixth centuries, yet the Fathers in those centuries 
were justified in saying that practically there were no miracles 
at all. Then, in the face of this admitted and essential 
difference, is it not a manifest absurdity to argue that 
‘“‘ What God has done once, He is likely to do again,” 
when you really mean, “Because God did a@ certain 
thing once for a special object, therefore it is likely that He 
should do something guzte different a great many times for 
no discoverable object”; and, if there can be a still higher 
height of absurdity, is not the climax reached in dignifying 
this fallacy with the title of a “first principle” ? 


§ 18. Detailed Incongruities of the Doctrine 


Similar absurdities pervade the rules at which Newman 
tries to arrive as to the probable times, seasons, and agents, 
of Ecclesiastical Miracles. He considers it (Afol. 23) 
‘‘a natural and on the whole, a true anticipation” that 
miracles attend “ transcendent sanctity,” and, since (23) there 
have been centuries of disorder and of revival, and “one 
region might be in the mid-day of religious fervour and 
another in twilight or gloom,” it did not follow that (Aol. 
23) “because we did not see miracles with our own eyes, 
miracles had not happened in former times, or were not 
now at this very time taking place in distant places” ;! he 
adds (Agol. 298) that primarily they were granted to Evan- 
gelists, especially to the Apostles as Evangelists, in attesta- 
tion of the Gospel; hence to such later Evangelists as St. ° 
Gregory Thaumaturgus and St. Martin; and (2d.) “in less 
measure to other holy men”; and (2d.) “since, generally, 


1 Although the following quotation is separated by a great interval 
from this one, yet the two are connected in a foot-note (Aol. 23) 
referring the reader from the former to the latter. 
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they are granted to faith and prayer, therefore in a country 
in which faith and prayer abound, they will be more likely 
to occur, than where and when faith and prayer are not.” 
But he himself tells us that (130) ‘in the second and third 
centuries ”—when converts needed more to be made, and the 
Gospel needed more to be attested, than in the fourth or fifth 
centuries—not only are the accounts of miracles much less 
detailed than those of the fourth century, but also those 
kind of operations which are ‘“‘the most decisive proofs of a 
supernatural presence, are but sparingly or scarcely men- 
tioned.” In other words, when the Christian Faith was 
struggling against Paganism, and needed miracles badly, 
there were, so far as we know, scarcely any miracles of a 
striking nature; but as soon as Christianity had become 
the established religion and could afford to do without 
them, the most startling miracles began to abound! It is 
as though the candle-light of Ecclesiastical Miracles were 
denied to ‘regions of twilight and gloom,” and lavished on 
those who sit in “the mid-day of religious fervour.” This 
seems a very grotesque contradiction of any reasonable 
doctrine of Antecedent Probability ; but perhaps it may be 
fairly said to be in accordance with that common charac- 
teristic assigned above to Ecclesiastical Miracles, that they 
often have ‘‘no discoverable object.” 

Another important difference between Scriptural and 
Ecclesiastical Miracles is that the latter largely partake of an 
element of imposture. No educated sceptic, so far as I 
know, imputes fraud or imposture to the narrators, or agents, 
of the New Testament Miracles: but Newman himself 
repeatedly admits, in various forms of admission, that no 
one should inquire into (229) the “miracles reported or 
alleged in Ecclesiastical History, without being prepared for 
fiction and exaggeration in the narrative, to an indefinite 
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extent”; (117) “in Ecclesiastical History true and false 
miracles are mixed, whereas in Scripture inspiration has 
selected the true”; the narratives (116) “often . . seem to 
betray exaggerations or errors.” Incidentally we find refe- 
rences to denunciations made by Romanist authors indi- 
cating (236—7) that impostures were extremely common ; 
but as to their number, Newman himself is generally reti- 
cent ; we find however that (171) ‘“‘as a matter of course, 
on many accounts, where miracles are really wrought, 
miracles will also be attempted, or szmulated, or imitated, or 
fabled” ; that (171) it is ‘no real argument against admit- 
ting the Ecclesiastical Miracles on the whole, or against 
admitting certain of them, that certain others are rejected on 
all hands as fictitious or pretended”: that (229) “so many 
others on the contrary are certainly zot ¢rue”: but not till 
the very last section of the general discussion are we sud- 
denly brought face to face with the admission that ¢he great 
mass of Lcclestastical Miracles is false (239): “as the elect 
are fewer than the reprobate, and ard to find amid the chaff, 
so false miracles at once exceed and conceal and prejudice those, 
which are genuine.” Thereference of course implied in “the 
elect,” is to the statement that “any are called but few are 
chosen ;” and it is hereby admitted that, while true Eccle- 
siastical Miracles are “ew, false Ecclesiastical Miracles are 
many. 


§ 19. The Statistical Probability of an alleged Miracle 


Now of course, from the point of view of statistical 
Probability, this is a most damaging admission. What it 
amounts to cannot be well perceived without some use of 
numbers ; for, as I have said above, Statistical Probability 
implies numbers. But here we ought perhaps to take 
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warning from Newman himself, who used numbers without 
much reflection; and hence, having first called on men to 
believe in Christ (see p. 221 below) upon a probability of 
‘three to two,” he then found it necessary to substitute 
“‘a dozen to two.” 

However, if it is clearly understood that the numbers are 
only hypothetical, there can be no harm in them. And 
indeed we have some guide to a rough estimate of the total 
number of miraculous stories to be expected in the History 
of the Church from the passage in which he tells us that 
(Apol. 299), “ Miracles are the kind of facts proper to 
ecclesiastical history, just as instances of sagacity or daring, 
personal prowess or crime, are the facts proper to secular 
history.” Now from the secular history of Europe during 
the period of Christianity, we could easily pick out one or 
two hundreds of thousands of “instances of sagacity, daring, 
personal prowess or crime.’’ If therefore ‘“miracles’’ 
are equally “ proper to ecclesiastical history ”—and we well 
know how copious is the literature of saintly biography as 
well as the public history of the Church—we seem justified 
in expecting a very large number indeed of miracles, espe- 
cially since we are including all kinds, the false and the 
doubtful, as well as the true. 

Suppose, then, tor argument’s sake, the dotal number of 
alleged Ecclesiastical Miracles to be one hundred and 
twenty thousand, a number probably very much under the 
mark; and suppose the number that are certainly false 
(which, as we have seen, Newman himself admits to be 
decidedly the matority) to be, say, a hundred thousand ; and 
the number that are certainly true to be one thousand. This 
last estimate is very much over the mark ; for Newman him- 
self maintains (229) that only a ‘‘few” can be so proved as 
to “demand acceptance”; and he himself only alleges xzne, 
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for all of which the evidence will seem to many to be by no 
means sufficient to “demand” their “acceptance.” But still 
take this very one-sided estimate, so much too favourable to 
Newman ; then there will be left nineteen thousand Ecclesi- 
astical Miracles that (229) “are neither certainly true nor 
certainly false.” Now, what follows, according to his own 
admission? All these nineteen thousand miracles are (229) 
“recommended to his devout attention by the circumstance 
that others of the same family have been proved to be true, 
and all prejudiced by his knowledge that as many others, on 
the contrary, are certainly not true.” What then will be the 
proportion of the “prejudice” to the “recommendation ” ? 
It will be the same proportion as the number of “certainly 
false” miracles to the number of “ certainly true” ones, Ze. 
a hundred thousand to one thousand, or a hundred to one. 
In other words, the statistical probability that any one of 
these neutral and doubtful miracles will prove false will be 
a hundred to one! 

And this result, be it observed, is based on an estimate 
most unfairly favourable to Newman. Ican scarcely believe 
that Newman himself—surrendering as he does one of his 
Nine Miracles (393), admitting another to be (254) “‘ probably 
not through miracle, in the philosophical sense of the 
word,” and saying of another (259) that “we cannot 
bring ourselves to say positively that we delzeve it ’—would 
imagine that he had ninety-one other miracles at hand 
supported by evidence so cogent and complete as to “de- 
mand their acceptance.” In real fairness we ought prob- 
ably to rate the “few” provable Ecclesiastical Miracles 
at, say, under a hundred (from Newman’s point of view). 
Give him a hundred. This would leave, as before, one 
hundred thousand of these miracles that are certainly false, 
and a hundred that are certainly true ; and then the proba- 
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bility that any doubtful Ecclesiastical Miracle would be 
false, would be one hundred thousand to one hundred, or 
a thousand to one / 

Does it seem quite fair, in the face of such considerations 
as these, that Newman should have written the words 
quoted above (171), it is “no real argument against ad- 
mitting the Lcclestastical Miracles on the whole, or against 
admitting certazn of them, that certain others are rejected on 
all hands as fictitious or pretended”?! How could he bring 
himself to write down the words ‘‘admitting the Eccle- 
siastical Miracles oz the whole,” when he knew that the 
great majority of them are false? He corrects the phrase 
with an “or”; but even an “or vather” would not suffice. 
The words ought not to have been written, and, having 
been written, should have been cancelled. And, even after 
the cancelling, is the sentence fair? We do not know 
which of the three classes (see p. 12 above) of Ecclesiastical 
Miracles is here meant by “certain” in “ certain of them.” 
But suppose he means the intermediate class which is 
“neither certainly true nor certainly false,” of which we 
give him 20,000, while the “certain others” are, say, 


1 (1) It has been suggested that, by the words ‘‘the Ecclesiastical 
Miracles on the whole,” Newman may have meant, ‘‘ Ecclesiastical 
Miracles, as a principle,” or ‘‘ the principle of miraculous intervention 
in post-Apostolic times.”” But Newman could have used either of these 
phrases if he had meant it; or he could have said ‘‘against mdvracles 
generally in the ages after the Apostles,” as in (102); or ‘‘ against 
Ecclesiastical Miracles generally,” as in (103) ; or (Afpol. 21), ‘‘ the zdea 
taken in itself of miraculous intervention in later times.” But the 
‘*the,” as well as the ‘‘ on the whole,” shows that he does not mean 
this. 

(2) It has been suggested that by ‘‘on the whole,” he may mean 
‘* apart from ” the ‘‘ certain others” mentioned below. That is possible ; 
but the ‘‘certain others” are the zmmense majority, say, 100,000. 
“‘On the whole” is a most misleading expression to denote, say, 
20,000, out of, say, 120,000, 
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100,000. ‘The sentence will then run, “It is no real argu- 
ment against admitting ¢wenzy thousand doubtful Ecclesias- 
tical Miracles, that a hundred thousand others are rejected 
on all hands as fictitious or pretended.” Is that “no real 
argument”? We have just quoted his own admission (229) 
that this intermediate class of Miracles is “prejudiced” by 
our ‘‘ knowledge that so many others on the contrary are 
certainly not true.” And he himself, when Christianity is 
in question, imperiously calls upon us to go upon proba- 
bilities even though they may be little more than evenly 
balanced, and once told us that we cannot be Christians, 
‘if we will not go by evidence in which there are (so to say) 
three chances for revelation and only ¢wo against.” Then 
what is to become of us if we neglect facts which show that 
the probability of falsehood is zem, or a hundred, or a 
thousand to one? 

The truth seems to be that, though Newman talked so 
much about, and set such store upon, probabilities, he had 
very little notion indeed about them, not having any practi- 
cal conception of induction—an ignorance which one might 
indeed infer from the recklessness with which he first wrote 
“three” and then substituted a “‘ dozen” in the sentence 
last quoted. An interesting instance of this, is afforded by 
the answer which he gives in an orthodox foot-note, appended 
to a heterodox attack made by him in 1826 upon the Roman 
Church (77): ‘The notorious insincerity and frauds of the 
Church of Rome in other things are in themselves enough 
to throw a strong suspicion on its testimony to its own 
Miracles.” To this he replies (77): ‘There have been 
frauds among Catholics, and for gain, as among Protest- 
ants. . . or among antiquarians, or transcribers of MSS., or 


1 Cardinal Newman, by Mr. R. H. Hutton, p. 57. In a later text, 
Newman substituted a ‘‘ dozen” for ‘‘ three,” 
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picture-dealers, or horse-dealers. . . but that does not prove 
the Church to be fraudulent.” His own amusing climax, 
‘‘ horse-dealers,” is, in itself, almost sufficient to make 
retort unnecessary. Yet he does not seem to see that we 
shall at once reply, ‘“‘ True: and therefore, if the frauds 
among Romanists about miracles are as numerous as the 
frauds among horse-dealers about horses, we are sure you 
will not blame us if we treat the former, zz ve miracles, with 
the same suspicion with which we should treat the latter, zz 
ve horses. In fact you will not be surprised if we are even 
a little more suspicious about a Romanist miracle than about 
a horse-dealer’s horse ; for you will hardly say that most of 
the horses sold by horse-dealers are unsound; and yet 
that ts what you yourself have told us about the miracles 
reported by Ecclesiastical writers.” 


§ 20. Rhetorical Charge against Protestants 


And yet, after all these admissions of error, exaggeration, 
fiction, fabling and imposture, Newman ventures to reproach 
Protestants with the general suspicion—which he himself 
entertained in 1826—of the “notorious insincerity and 
frauds of the Church of Rome” (4fo/. 1st ed. Appendix, 
p. 50): “ Zhe whole mass of accusations which Protestants 
bring against us under this head, Catholic credulity, im- 
posture, pious frauds, this vast and varied structure of im- 
putations, you see, all rests on an assumption, on an opinion 
of theirs, for which they offer xo kind of proof. What then, 
in fact, do they say more than this, ‘If Protestantism be 
true, you Catholics are a most awful set of knaves’? 
Here, at least, is a most sensible and undeniable position.” 

This passage is not creditable to Newman’s logic or 
charity, and hardly even—I venture to think, for once— 

{ 
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to his rhetoric. In the first place, the “opinion” for 
which Protestants are said to “ offer no kind!of proof,” is, as 
I have shown, simply this, that “‘It is unsafe to argue that, 
because God did a thing once for a special purpose, He 
will therefore do again, repeatedly, something quite different 
and often for no discoverable purpose at all”; and un- 
questionably the burden of disproving this ‘‘ opinion” rests 
with those who would reject it. In the next place, Newman 
himself—including, as he does, “credulity” in his supposed 
list of Protestant charges against Romanists—destroys his 
own accusation that Protestants call Romanists “a most 
awful set of knaves.” From the Protestant point of view, 
this is as much too unfavourable to the morality, as it is too 
favourable to the intellect, of Romanists. It takes many 
fools to make, so to speak, a living for a single knave; and 
therefore no Protestant of sense—although he might 
possibly call some Romanists “a most awful set of,” say, 
simpletons—could possibly call Romanists ‘“‘a most awful 
set of Anuaves.” 

Newman ventured to classify Romanists with “ horse- 
dealers.” Protestants would say that in some respects such 
a classification is unfair to Ecclesiastical writers ; in others, 
unfair to horse-dealers. A horse-dealer knows a sound 
horse from an unsound, and cheats when he sells the latter 
for the former. But the reporters of Ecclesiastical Miracles 
were very often so ignorant that they could not tell what was 
natural from what was miraculous ; and often, quite innocently, 
reported the former as being the latter. Thus, though they 
were intellectually inferior, they were morally superior to 
‘‘ horse-dealers.” But their morality was all the more dan- 
gerous for posterity because their very innocence helped 
them to deceive. Nevertheless, there are abundant instances 
—as Newman himself has been found (see above, p. 108) to 
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admit—where miraculous narratives in the History of the 
Church cannot be explained on any but the theory of im- 
posture. 


§ 21. Did Impostures “ abound” in the Apostolic Church ? 


Nothing shows more clearly at once Newman’s rooted 
conviction of the prevalence of imposture in the region of 
Ecclesiastical Miracle, and his sense of the damaging nature 
of the argument derived from this fact against Ecclesiastical 
Miracles as a whole, than the desperate remedy to which he 
resorts in order to meet this objection. Directly, he could 
not meet it. He therefore attempts to meet it indirectly, by 
analogy, and by touching on (173) “the impostures of 
various kinds, which from the first hour, abounded zm the 
Church.” The implied argument is, that, as the Scriptural 
impostures prove nothing against the Scriptural Miracles, 
so neither should the Ecclesiastical impostures prove 
anything against the Ecclesiastical Miracles. We naturally 
ask, in some amazement, ‘‘ What are these ‘impostures’ ?” 
In answer, he gives no direct information; but he inserts 
in the midst of his sentence a reference to a foot-note, and 
then adds a fine rolling passage which is certainly misleading 
to a careless or indolent reader, and perhaps even to one 
who is neither careless nor indolent, if he is too busy to look 
out references. Text and foot-note are so characteristic 
that they shall be given in full (173) : 

‘The impostures then of various kinds which from the 
jirst hour abounded iz the Church* prove as little against 
the truth of her miracles as against the canonicity of her 
Scriptures. Yet here foo pretensions on the part of worthless 

1 <<7¢@, Acts viii. 9; xvi. 17 ; xix. 13. Vid. Lucian. Peregr. etc. ap. 
Middlet. Inqu. p. 23.” 

I 2 
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men will be sure to scandalize inquirers, and the more so if, 
as is not unlikely, such pretenders manage to ally themselves 
with the Saints, and have an historical position in the fight 
which is made for the integrity or purity of the faith ; yet St. 
Paul was not less an Apostle, nor have Confessors and 
Doctors been less successors, because, ‘as they have gone 
to prayer,’ a spirit of Python has borne witness to them as 
‘the servants of the most high God’ and the teachers of ‘ the 
way of salvation.’ ” 

What is the meaning of this grand sonorous period? Is it 
intended to crush some argument of straw, such as this, that 
‘“St, Paul could not have worked true miracles, because on 
one occasion a ‘damsel possessed with a spirit of divination ’ 
cried out testifying to his Divine mission?” Is this poor 
mad “damsel” included by the writer in the “pretenders 
managing to ally themselves with the saints”? But what 
sceptic could be so inconceivably foolish as to set up such 
an argument? As if the demoniacs and lunatics who are 
said to have recognized our Lord as “the Holy One of God” 
in the synagogues of Galilee were “ pretenders managing to 
ally themselves with ” Him! Who but a lunatic would argue 
thus? And is it worthy of the subject that a sane man trying 
to meet a serious difficulty, should set up insane arguments 
in order to play at knocking them down? And even if any 
sceptic were disposed to argue in this absurd fashion, what 
analogy is there between this and the errors, fables, fictions, 
false miracles, pretended miracles, imitated miracles, in 
Ecclesiastical History, many of which were fabled or cir- 
culated not by lunatics but by deliberate impostors ? 

Again, where, in the New Testament shall we find zz 
the Church “pretensions on the part of worthless men” 
that will ‘ scandalize inquirers” ? Can it be that Newman 
means Simon Magus? But Simon Magus was zoft im the 
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Church when he made these “ pretensions.” He was out- 
side the Church. When he was admitted into the Church, 
it is true that he is said to have offered to duy miraculous 
powers from an Apostle. But to offer to dvy miraculous 
powers, so far from being identical with ‘“‘ making pretensions” 
to them, implies on the contrary that at that time, while he 
was in the Church, he did zo¢ “make pretensions ” to them. 
This being disposed of, what other “worthless men” are 
there who made “ pretensions ” while ‘zz the Church,” and 
“from the first hour” ? There are none—that I know of, 
and apparently, none that Newman knows of except per- 
sons, zot zm the Church, but “ vagabond Jews” outside 
the Church, who tried to practise exorcism in the name 
of ‘Jesus whom Paul preacheth.”’ 

What then was the meaning of this fine rolling sentence ? 
The result of it, whatever the object may have been, is to 
sweep us onward upon the stream of rhetoric—past the 
references inserted in the middle of the first sentence, 
“Vid. Acts vill. 9 ; xvi. 17 ; xix. 13.. Vid. Lucian. Peregr. &c. 
ap. Middlet. Inqu. p. 23 ”—and to leave a lazy reader under 
the impression that “‘zf he had time to look out the references 
in the Acts, which were appended to the first sentence, he 
would probably find that there were three more instances of 
imposture, besides those alluded to, but not referred to in the 
second sentence, so that after all, it would seem as if there 
were something to be said for Newman’s theory. And then 
besides, there is ‘ Ved. Lucian, Peregr. &c. ap. Middlet. Inqu. 
p. 23.” In fact, however, the three references in the Acts 
refer simply to ¢he same cases, afterwards mentioned, viz., the 
lunatic, who was outside the Church ; the vagabond Jews, who 
were outside the Church ; and Simon Magus, who was in the 
Church, but is said to have been speedily cast out, and who, 
while “*in the Church,” made no pretensions to miraculous 
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powers. Lastly, the mysterious reference (as it would 
probably seem to most of Newman’s readers) to “ Lucian. 
Pergr. &c.,” is to one of Lucian’s dialogues in which that 
sceptical sneerer scoffs at a man, Peregrinus by name, who 
was said to have publicly burned himself in a.p. 165, and 
who, from being a Christian, had turned Cynic—surely a 
strange authority (though it must be confessed, not ill 
matched with the other three) for proving that ‘“ impostures, 
trom the first hour, abounded in the Church” !* 

What is the explanation of this abuse of language? It 
seems to have been caused by an incredible self-deception 
springing from theological zeal. Convinced that there must 
be some way of defending these personal characteristics of 
God which are set forth in Ecclesiastical Miracles, Newman 
seems to have drifted into exaggerations, thinking his way as 
he wrote, somewhat after this fashion :— 

‘“‘ Whatever is in the post-apostolic Church must have had 
something corresponding to it in the apostolic. To doubt. 
this would be to doubt the unity and continuity of the 
Church. This therefore being an axiom, I have to find in 
the apostolic Church something corresponding to those 
impostures which I have repeatedly acknowledged as existent 
in the post-apostolic. Now I cannot find in the Scriptures 
that any one, recognized as being in the Church, perpetrated 
such an imposture. That is unfortunate; but what can I 
find next best to that? I find that (1) a girl, said to have 
been possessed by an evil spirit, called Paul a follower of the 

1 Those who wish to see how absolutely baseless is the superstructure 
built by Newman on this Satire of Lucian, should refer to Bishop 
Lightfoot’s Agostolic Fathers, i. pp. 322-4 (‘‘ Christian and Cynic, 
Ignatius and Polycarp, unite in one’’), where it is shown that, so far as 
Lucian is scoffing at any particular Christians, he appears to be aiming 


at Lgnatius and Polycarp, whom Newman would hardly call ‘‘im- 
postors,” or even ‘‘ bystanders.” 
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Most High God ; (2) that some vagabond Jews who did not 
believe in Jesus tried to exorcize in His name, and were 
roughly handled by the man on whom they experimented ; 
(3) that Simon Magus, while in the Church, offered to buy 
the power of performing miracles—though unhappily, the 
Scriptures do not enable me to say that, while he was in the 
Church, he performed any miracles, or even tried to perform 
them. 

“This is all the evidence I have. By analogy, this evi- 
dence might go some little way toward justifying me in 
preparing my readers to expect that in the history of the 
post apostolic Church, Jewish and Pagan exorcists, jugglers, 
and magicians, attempted to imitate the miracles of the 
Church. But this is not at all what I want. Notoriously, 
the great mass of fictitious or pretended Ecclesiastical 
miracles were feigned or pretended by those who were within 
the pale of the visible Church. 1 have repeatedly implied this, 
both in the quotations I have given from other authors, and 
in my own statement (238), ‘It as little derogates from the 
supernatural gift residing in the Church that miracles should 
have been fabricated or exaggerated, as it prejudices her 
holiness that zthin her pale good men are mixed with bad,’ 
where I have certainly implied that as the ‘good’ and ‘bad’ 
men, so the workers of true miracles and ‘fabricators’ of 
false miracles, are, both alike, ‘ zwzthin her pale.’” Besides, if 
I ventured to argue, ‘these fabricators of miracles were not 
in the ¢rue and invisible post-apostolic Church,’ my antagonist 
would at once reply, ‘But they were in the wzszble post- 
apostolic Church. Never mind the invisible : we will let you 
say what you like about that. But show us the same 
phenomena in both the vzszble Churches. If your analogy 
is to hold, there ought to be, zz both cases, people wethin 
the pale of the visible Church, feigning or pretending miracles. 
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In the pale of the visible post-apostolic Church there are, say, 
100,000 such miracles; show us in the fale of the visible 
apostolic Church, 1,000; show us 100; show us 10; show 
tis 31,7 

“This looks a bad business. If only Demas, or Ananias, 
or Sapphira, had pretended to work miracles, that would 
have been just what I want. However, no doubt it will work 
out all right on paper. I can begin by saying that we find 
in Scripture (172) ‘ bystanders ’—I am safe, so far; for that 
word will apply to Simon Magus, who was as it were a looker- 
on upon the Church ; that is one instance ; and the vagabond 
Jews will make another. That makes two in all. But prob- 
ably these were not their only impostures ; I may therefore 
describe their impostures conjecturally, as being ‘ of various 
kinds.’ But now, I must have these impostures zz the 
Church. Well, they ave, as zt were, in the Church, for they 
are 7m connection with the Church, zz the history of the Church. 
Under the pressing circumstances, then, of the case, I think 
I may venture to say that, if not the impostors, at all events 
the zmpostures—that will be a capital distinction—took place 
in the Church. ‘ Took place’ however is a trifle tame—and 
it will not do to be tame—for the conclusion of a period. 
There were, I admit, only zwo instances ; but having called 
them ‘impostures of various kinds,’ surely I may go a step 
further now, and say that they ‘ adounded.’ ‘That will make 
a very pretty climax, not much inferior to Falstaff’s men 
in buckram, 1st, ‘fwo’; 2nd, ‘of various kinds’; 3rd, 
‘abounded’: and then the sentence will run very neatly 
thus :— 

(172) ‘* Moreover, as Scripture expressly shows us, wher- 
ever there is miraculous power, there will be curious and 
interested bystanders who would fain ‘purchase the gift of 
God’ for their own aggrandizement,” [¢hatzs, Simon Magus ; 
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enstance number one ; but note that Simon does nothing ; he 
would only “fain” do tt; call this, then, half an instance] 
‘and ‘cast out devils in the Name of Jesus,” | that zs, the 
‘vagabond Jews’ ; instance number two|** and who counterfeit 
what they have not really to exhibit, and gain credit and 
followers among the ignorant and the perverse. The im- 
postures then of various kinds” [that zs, one and a half | 
‘which from the first hour abounded” [deing one and a half 
in number| “in the Church’’ [deing not in the Church, but 
outside the pale of the Church] “ prove as little” &c. &c. 

These last words, “prove as little,” are the only words 
in the whole of this artistic passage that contain a particle 
of truth ; and even they are not really true. The “one and a 
half” instances do not “ prove little” ; they prove absolutely 
nothing—except the nature of the logic and the character 
of the logician who would make them “ prove” much. 

Thus this terrible remedy of Newman’s—which must 
surely seem to conservative Protestants well to deserve the 
name of “kill or cure,” attempting, as it does, to reconcile 
us to the fact that the great majority of Ecclesiastical 
Miracles are impostures by demonstrating that impostures 
also ‘abounded ” in the Apostolic Church—is found to be a 
bubble that vanishes into whatever space may be reserved 
for fallacies that perish as soon as they are created, beneath 
the touch of any painstaking reader who will take the 
trouble to verify four references. 

This inanity being out of the way, Newman’s defence 
of Ecclesiastical Miracles has nothing further to fall back 
on. The two intelligible lines of defence were these: 
first, that because God suspended the Laws of Nature when 
He planted the Church, He must therefore continue to do 
so while it is growing (the fallacious assumption which New- 
man called a “first principle”); secondly, that (173) “it is 
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no real argument against admitting the Ecclesiastical Miracles 
in the whole, or against admitting certain of them, that certain 
others | say 100,000 out of 120,000] are rejected on all hands 
as fictitious or pretended.” I will not say that these two 
lines of entrenchments have been captured ; they have merely 
been defined; and it needed nothing but clear definition 
and concrete illustration to compel an immediate surrender 
at discretion. 

There now remains for assault, only what was described 
above (p. 14) as the position of “ Potentiality,” the fortress 
of “may-be,” to which hard-pressed Credulity flees for 
refuge when “is” and “was” are taken by storm. This 
citadel is, of course, logically impregnable. Let a ‘pious 
believer ” resolve to say, when he sees a stone fall down or a 
spark go up, that the one may descend, and the other may 
ascend, by Miracle, and what logic can prevent him? Argu- 
ments cannot shake him, for they cannot show that it is 
false ; and he will rather enjoy being demonstrated to be 
silly. But perhaps he will ask us with a smile—indeed, 
Newman does ask us—‘‘ What is the harm of this belief?” 
To that question the next chapter will endeavour to make 
a reply. 


CHAPTER V 
WHAT IS THE HARM OF THIS? 


§ 22. “A Church without Miracles ts a Reign without the 
Monarch” 


WE have been unable above to find any but fallacious 
bases for Newman’s theory of the probability of Ecclesias- 
tical Miracles ; but we know that he retained it. We have 
seen him indeed once correct himself when he had used, 
apparently with approval, a phrase that implied the general 
acceptance of Ecclesiastical Miracles. Once, but only once, 
has he frankly admitted the great mass of these Miracles to 
be false. But his general attitude is that of one who accepts 
Ecclesiastical Miracles ‘“‘on the whole,” and thinks it good 
and safe and pious not to be disposed to reject awy Eccle- 
slastical Miracle (however slight the evidence) unless it is 
immoral, or, though moral, wrought by a heretic. What 
were the reasons that made one who was by nature keen- 
--witted and subtle, put on such, as it appears to us, 
superfluous fetters ? 

The answer is not difficult, and Newman himself leads us 
to it. He had been impressed, as a boy, with the belief 
that (Agol. 22) “upon the visible Church came down from 
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above at certain intervals, large and temporary Effusions of 
Divine grace.” The author, Joseph Milner, from whom 
he had accepted this theory, expressly deprecated the 
inclusion of miraculous operations in the “ Effusions” of 
post-apostolicages. But Newman, later in life, accepted the 
theory without the deprecation. To maintain that these 
‘“‘Effusions” were, in modern times, simply outpourings 
of love, joy, peace, long-suffering, and those other moral 
qualities which St. Paul calls “the fruits of the Spirit,” 
seemed to him an arbitrary and narrow limitation of the 
Divine power. Acts of faith-healing had unquestionably 
accompanied the first preaching of the Gospel; and, 
although St. Paul seems to set comparatively little store upon 
them, they seem to have had great power in aiding the 
attainment of a special object, viz. the evangelization of the 
first generation of Christians. 'To Newman—who, after his 
twenty-first year, seems to have become uneasy in his faith, 
and to have been always ‘seeking for a sign ”’—these, and 
other much more striking and marvellous acts, seemed fit 
to be continued, as personal characteristics of God, even 
without that object, yes, and even “for xo discoverable 
object.” This was what he sazd to himself; but in his 
heart of hearts he seems to have felt that there zvas always 
a “discoverable object” for them, because they supplied 
proofs and “Notes” of the true Church. 


1 A somewhat similar belief in medizeval and modern miracles 
appears to be required by the theory of Dr. James Mozley, Letters, p. 
262, where he gives Dean Church a sketch of his proposed Bampton 
Lectures on Miracles. The ‘‘evidence part”’ he finds—not unnaturally— 
‘* tiring’ ; and he thinks that he ‘‘ will try to bring out . . . the argu- 
ment that the practical force and success of Christianity has depended on 
certain motives, which motives have been supplied by certain doctrines, 
which doctrines could not have been proved without miracles.” 

According to this theory, a man in the nineteenth century may say, 
» “Tam unfairly treated. You say, ‘Christian doctrines could not have 
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Naturally in this aspect—regarded as proofs and demon- 
strations—love, joy, peace, and the like, seemed intangible, 


been proved without miracles’: no miracles have been vouchsafed to 
me ; therefore you cannot consistently blame me for rejecting what has 
not been, and—by your own admission—‘ could not have been,’ proved 
to me.” 

Perhaps we may reply : ‘‘ We did not say ‘the doctrines could not de 
proved zow,’ but, ‘the doctrines could not have been proved to the first 
generation of Christians.’” But he will retort, ‘‘ How do you know 
that? It is always hard to prove a negative. Even if you take it upon 
yourselves to limit what human nature ‘could have done’ in the way 
of trusting an incarnate God, you must be venturesome indeed to lay 
down in Bampton Lectures a limit to what the incarnate God Himself 
‘could have done.’’’ And what shall we say to that ? 

Perhaps we may take up another position. ‘‘ There is no unfair- 
ness,” we may say; ‘‘ you have evidence showing that miracles were 
wrought 1860 years ago, and you have also the proof afforded by the 
history of the beneficent operations of the Church. These two together 
are equivalent to the ocular demonstration of such a miracle, for ex- 
ample, as the Destruction of the Two Thousand Swine.” ‘‘ No, they 
are not,” he may reply, ‘‘I very much prefer the ocular demonstra- 
tion; I agree with you as to the importance of miraculous proof ; 
but a miracle to my great-great-grandfather is not the same thing as a 
miracle Zo me; nor are Christian doctrines proved to me because they 
are alleged to have been proved miraculously to my progenitors. De- 
monstrations of this kind cannot be recetved by proxy. They require 
to be repeated for each generation in its turn. I am therefore de- 
frauded, according to your own admission, of my just proof. The 
history of the Church will not make up for the deficiency. I take you 
at your word that Christian doctrine ‘could not have been’—only I go 
further and add that it ‘cannot be’—proved without miracles. And 
if the Church of England denies me modern miracles, I must go to 
the Church of Cardinal Newman which does not deny them.” : 

The real truth is that Christian ‘‘ motives” are not ‘‘ supplied by 
doctrines” at all, but by Christ Himself; by the Spirit of Christ 
passing from the heart of the believer to the heart of the unbeliever ; 
and, although belief in the miraculous did, as a historical fact, originally 
—and still does to a very large extent—help the human heart to take 
into itself the germ of the true conception of Christ, yet it is by no 
means necessary that this should be the case in all the ages of the Church, 
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vague, and unsatisfactory in comparison with striking sus- 
pensions of the Laws of Nature. Consequently he did not 
look at the question as one of fact and evidence, but as one 
of “natural” belief (AZol. 22): “it was natural for me, ad- 
mitting Milner’s general theory, and applying to it the prin- 
ciple of analogy, not to stop short at his abrupt zpse dixit, 
but boldly to pass forward to the conclusion, on other 
grounds plausible, that, as miracles accompanied the first 
effusion of grace, so they might accompany the later.” This 
conclusion agreed also with his interpretation of one of the 
two great Maxims of his religious life (4fo/. 5), viz., ‘ Holi- 
ness,” or Sanctity, “rather than Peace”; for (Afol. 23) 
‘“‘according to the ancient Catholic doctrine, the gift of 
miracles was viewed as the attendant and shadow of trans- 
cendent sanctity.” ‘Thus Newman’s belief in Ecclesiastical 
Miracles was really a necessity of his nature and position. 
When he had lost the assurance of “final perseverance ”’ 
which (Afol. 4) “gradually faded away” after his coming 
of age, and when he had passed through that brief phase of 
‘Liberalism ”’ which could not long satisfy his cravings, it 
became imperative that he should obtain some substitute 
that might still his religious fears; and the only possible 
substitute was the safeguard of the true Church. How then 
could he exist in uncertainty as to what the true Church 
was? And what “signs” could he find, better calculated 
to dispel his uncertainty than a continuous dispensation of 
miracles? He could not believe that the peaceful develop- 
ment of the moral qualities and the emotions was the best 
sign of the true Church; and consequently he accepted 
as “natural ”—and could never give up when he had once 
accepted it—the belief that God mus¢ continue to work 
miracles in the true Church. 

It is true that elsewhere he quotes with cordial approval 
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the sayings of the Fathers who declared that the Church 
attested the Ecclesiastical Miracles, not the miracles the 
Church ; but, in practice, he accepts the miracles as “‘signs ” 
of holiness, as ‘‘ Notes” of the Church, as being necessary 
in order to break “the prestige” of the Laws of Nature, 
and, in a word, as being so antecedently probable—whenever 
God is supposed to be specially acting—that (190) “the 
main point to which attention is to be paid is the proof of 
their antecedent probability.” 

Newman’s practical view, then, of Ecclesiastical Miracles 
is that, though supernatural, they are, in the true Church 
(190), “the natural effects of supernatural agency.” He has 
admitted that false miracles are far more common than true 


ones ; yet still (191) ‘‘the history of miracles . . . . 1s, at first 
sight, almost ‘to be admitted of course, without a strong 
reason to suspect it.’” Miracles are as much characteristic 


of sacred History as natural acts are characteristic of pro- 
fane History ; and they are so much (98) ‘the most im- 
portant of its characteristics that to treat the History (98) ‘of 
the Catholic Church without taking them into account is to 
profess zo write the annals of a reign yet to be silent about 
the monarch—to overlook as it were his personal character 
and professed principles, his indirect influence and immediate 
acts”; or again (Aol. 299), “ Miracles are the kind of facts 
proper to Ecclesiastical History, just as instances of sagacity 
or daring, personal prowess or crime, are the facts proper 
to secular History.” Just as a mother, poring over a letter 
from some far-distant son and missing the usual message of 
affection might find it (though it is not there) perhaps in 
some blot, or say, “It is the fault of my eyes; it must be 
there, somewhere,” so we, yearning for Miracles in God’s 
History, are to accept them on little evidence, and almost 
upon none, 
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Even among those who clearly recognize the baselessness 
and unfairness of this theory, some may be disposed to think 
that, after all, in practice, itcan do no great harm. ‘A little 
excess of faith,” they may say, ‘in a somewhat sceptical 
age, may be perhaps a fault on the right side.” But they 
are confusing faith in goodness, or faith in God, or faith 
in men, with fazth in past facts. There can indeed be 
no excess in the faith that goodness will ultimately triumph 
over evil, or in the faith that God is good; for these faiths 
justify themselves by their moral and spiritual results ; and 
as they do not enter the region of proof and disproof, they 
can never lead us into hypocrisy or falsehood. Again, as to 
faith in men, there may certainly be an excess in our faith 
that a particular person is good; but such faith as this 
sometimes justifies both itself and us, dy making some one 
whom we have trusted trustworthy by reason of our trusting 
him ; and, at the worst, if it never leads us to contradict facts, 
but only to trust a man sometimes too much in spite of 
them, an occasional failure can do little harm in proportion 
to the good that results from the general habit. It may 
make us seem slightly foolish ; but it will be folly of that sort 
which, as Plato tells us, is almost essential to the highest 
nobility ; and it can never make us liars, nor ever such 
absolute fools as men of the world are sometimes made by 
utter trustlessness. 

But faith zx facts, against evidence, is quite a different 
thing. It is an insult to those faculties which God has 
given us for learning the truth about facts; it is a faith- 
less distrust of His gifts, and therefore, so far as we re- 
cognize these gifts to be from Him, it is a distrust of 
the Giver Himself. Such faith is a fault; and an excess of 
it is an excess of fault. And surely, if we regard the actual 
results in Newman’s case, we must conclude that the fault is 
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neither little nor harmless when we find him, for example, 
using on so sacred a subject such exaggerated special 
pleading as this (Afol. 1st ed. Append. p. 56): “As regards 
the miracles of the Catholic Church, if indeed miracles never 
can occur, then, indeed impute the narratives to fraud ; dut¢ 
tll you prove that they are not likely, we shall consider the 
histories which have come down to us true on the whole, though 
im particular cases they may be exaggerated or unfounded.” 
“True on the whole”—and this though he has himself 
practically admitted (see p. 108 above) that the false are 
““many” and the true “few”! 


§ 23. Mewman’s Standard of Credulity 


The importance attaching to Newman’s admission of the 
preponderance of false miracles over true depends of course 
upon his standard of credulity. If he was only moderately 
credulous, the admission does not amount to much; but if 
he was immoderately credulous, the admission 1s enormous. 
Now the extent of his credulity may be ¢wdzrectly inferred 
from his implied defence of such miracles as he had con- 
demned in the days when he was drifting towards Liberalism, 
the miracle of “‘ the exorcised demoniac camel,” the miracle 
of the ‘‘fowl petrified” because it had been dressed at a 
season of fasting, and such other portents as have been 
described above, pp. 7,8. But lest any of my readers should 
suppose that there is no drect evidence of the de-intellect- 
ualizing influence of this resolute faith in miracles as ‘‘the 
kind of facts proper to Ecclesiastical History,” let me enu- 
merate a few to which Newman yields express assent. 

He (Aol. 1st ed. p. 57) “cannot withstand the evidence 
which is brought for the liquefaction of the blood of St. 
Januarius at Naples, and for the motion of the eyes of the 

K 
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pictures of the Madonna in the Roman States ;” and can 
‘‘see no reason to doubt the material of the Lombard crown 
at Monza ;” and does “‘ not see why the Holy Coat at Tréves 
may not have been what it professes to be”; and “ firmly ” 
believes “that portions of the True Cross are at Rome and 
elsewhere ;” and that ‘the Crib of Bethlehem is at Rome.” 
The multiplication of the wood of our Saviour’s Cross 
(as well as its discovery) seems to him fit to be included 
among those miracles (134) ‘which have an_ historical 
character.”. He can record, with apparent acceptance, the 
appearance and vanishing of (123) ‘“‘a large plate of silver” 
before St. Anthony in the wilderness ; and relates, in the same 
spirit of acquiescence, the miracles of St. Martin who, in 
answer to a heathen’s challenge, received a falling pine-tree, 
and caused it to (128) “ reel round and fall on the other side ” 
by making the sign of the cross, and stopped a whole 
procession of heathens by the same means, and warned 
off a fire from the building which it is on the point of 
consuming. 

“Why not? Did not St. Martin ‘believe’? And is it 
not written that ‘ these signs shall follow them that believe’? 1? 
If therefore you venture to deny that St. Martin wrought these 
miracles, you, in effect, deny that St. Martin was a believer” — 
such is the style of argument that an apologist for St. Martin’s 


1 Of course, we must not expect Newman to take into consideration 
the fact that these words (Mark xvi. 17) are considered by the most 
competent authorities, upon the most cogent evidence, not to be 
genuine (see Westcott and Hort’s Greek Testament, ii. 51). Newman 
neither had, nor pretended to have, any critical knowledge whatever of 
the text of the New Testament. I have noticed only one passage (34) 
in which (writing in 1826) he calls attention to a possible interpolation 
in the Received Text; and zz his controversy with Kingsley, in 1864, 
he uses (Apol. 301) that same passage (John v. 4) without any mention 
of the possibility of tnterpolation. 
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miracles might “almost” make, and apparently ‘almost ’’ 
with Newman’s approval. Else, why, after quoting from 
St. Mark’s Gospel the spurious verse above mentioned, does 
he append the following foot-note (209) ; ‘Sulpicius almost 
grounds his defence of St. Martin’s miracles on the antece- 
dent force of this text. He says of those who deny them, 
Nec Matrino in hac parte detrahitur, sed fidec Evangelit 
derogatur. Lam... quit Martinum non credit tsta fecisse, non 
credit Christum ista (Mark xvi. 17) dixisse”! A very large 
number of Protestants will accept not ‘‘almost” but al- 
together—the challenge-here thrown down by Sulpicius ; 
and will declare that, sooner than believe in St. Martin’s 
portents, they will believe that Christ did not utter the words 
imputed to Him in this spurious interpolation. But surely 
Newman’s very mention, without condemnation, of such an 
imbecile and uncharitably aggressive argument, is sufficient 
to show that some moral as well as intellectual deterioration 
must result from ‘throwing oneself generously into a system ” 
of thought which requires a man to believe that (Aol. 292) : 
‘“‘ Miracles are the kind of facts proper to Ecclesiastical 
History ; just as instances of sagacity or daring, personal 
prowess or crime, are the facts proper to secular History.” 
Yet immediately after the sentence just quoted, the writer 
naively adds ‘‘ What is ze harm of this?” ‘The question is 
characteristic. He does not say, ‘‘ What is fadse in this ?’”— 
for truth of fact is not, in his mind, so prominent as what is 
spiritually profitable and edifying. I have tried to show that 
it is false. I will endeavour now, briefly and summarily, to 
show that it is harmful, referring for the details of the proof, 
where needed, to the sources where they may be found. 
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24. The Six Harms 


(1) The first harm, then, is that the belief tends to make 
us cowards, by making God strange, and terrific, or perplex- 
ing, to us. 

For indeed, to recognize God chiefly and mainly as 
breaking that natural order of material things in which men 
find their material security, and to say that, unless He does 
this and does it perpetually, He is a vot fainéant, and His 
kingdom is ‘a reign without a monarch ”—what is this, at 
the best, but to ignore in blind ingratitude the glorious 
harmony of His works, and to convert Him from His real 
character of a wise Father training His sons for manhood 
by silent influences, into the semblance of a fussy and 
meddlesome nurse who can never let children alone, but 
must be always at them, spoiling their pleasures, stunting 
their mental growth, and dwarfing their characters, for the 
purpose of perpetually vindicating her authority? Or take 
it at its worst, and we shall find that such credulity meta- 
morphosizes God into a Tyrant resolved to show his slaves 
that they exist but upon sufferance ; a Tyrant, not the less 
terrible because, at times—if we are to accept the Ecclesias- 
tical Miracles ‘on the whole ”—with their “ petrified fowls,” 
and ‘‘weeping-stones,” and ‘‘ exorcised demoniac camels,” ! 
he appears, like Nero, to take a pleasure in affecting the 
character of an antic before an audience who must needs 
profess a reverent astonishment at his grotesque surprises 
or perish if they venture to showa symptom of disgust. 

Men cannot thus degrade God, or make Him unknown, 
without making themselves more or less timorous in such a 
Being’s presence. And Newman’s whole life attests this 

1 See pp. 7, 8 above. 
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timorous attitude.t ‘ The fear of the Lord” was, with him, 
the end, as well as “the beginning,” of his spiritual 
““wisdom.” 

(2) The next harm is, spiritual blindness. 

By thus laying stress on mere violations of the material 
order of things, as the chief indications of God’s ‘personal 
character,” a man degrades God’s love, justice, forgiveness 
to a position where they become mere dogmatic unintel- 
ligible fictions, wholly detached from the natural human 
virtues corresponding to these names. This was Newman’s 
fate. I have already said that his sense of the love of God 
was swallowed upin fear. But, further, he had no adequate 
sense of justice in man, and no sense at all of justice in 
God.? He confused human forgiveness with foolish and 
arbitrary forgetfulness. He converted God’s forgiveness of 
sins Into an “economy” which makes God say what zs not 
true.* And while doing all this, and while thus supremely 
blind to God’s supreme attributes and to the gifts and 
graces which He is bestowing on the Church, he neverthe- 
less accuses those who reject the Ecclesiastical Miracles of 
the very blindness under which he himself is suffering : they 


1 See Contemporary Review, Jan. 1891, p. 34, also the notes on 
p. 38 above, and p. 223 below; also the Letters, passim, ¢.g. i. 58. 
Comp. also Fletcher’s Zzfe of Cardinal Newman, p. 162, ‘* He was 
anxious about his own soul; he thought that he had done nothing 
unless he had succeeded in making others anxious.” ‘‘ Fear,” he said 
(Letters, ii. 128), ‘‘was what Cambridge wanted.” It is the absence 
of such ‘‘fear,” and the presence of a reverence incompatible with 
such ‘‘fear,” that, above all other differences, distinguish Maurice 
from Newman. 

2 Contemporary Review, Jan. 1891, pp. 45, 46. 

3 See Mr. R. H. Hutton’s Cardinal Newman, p. 85. 

4 7b. p. 84, where Mr. Hutton quotes Lectures on Justification, 3rd ed. 
p. 78, ‘‘ By a merciful economy or representation, He says of us as to 
the past, what in fact ts otherwise than what He says tt ts,” 
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are, he says (188) “expressing their own disbelief in the 
Grace committed to the Church; and of course they are 
consistent in denying its outward triumphs, when ¢hey have 
no true apprehension of its inward power.” 

How much more spiritual is the utterance of one of his 
own authorities! “ Zhe miracles of the soul,” says Pope 
Gregory (139), “are the greater because the more spiritual ; 
the greater, because they are the means of raising, not 
bodies, but souls: these signs then, dearest brethren, by 
God’s aid, ye do, if ye will.” 

(3) The third harm is a recklessness in statement which, 
beginning with inaccuracy, may end in actual falsification. 

Sometimes this inaccuracy may spring from honest fear. 
Those who have not forgotten their first book of Czesar’s 
Gallic War (xxii.) may remember the cold contempt with 
which that most practical man tells us how the craven 
Considius came galloping back to him at dawn, with the 
false news that the Helvetians were beforehand with him 
on the hill-side—thus spoiling all his plans for a surprise. The 
great man does not waste a word on reproach: ‘“ Late in the 
day,” he says, “‘ Ceesar ascertained. . .-that Considius,. 2m 
mere panic, had reported that he had seen what he had not 
seen.” Such panic, such resultant mischief, such consequent 
contempt, must always be in store for those who allow them- 
selves, when judging facts, to be influenced by “ fears of 
rejecting ” this or that, and by notions of the “safety ” or 
‘“‘unsafety” of accepting that or this. The strain is too 
great. They must sometimes “report that they have seen 
what they have not seen” ; they will probably sometimes go 
further and report that they have felt what they have not 
felt ; they may occasionally go further still and declare that 
they believe what they do not believe. 

Of course, this last condition of mind, though distin- 
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guishable, is not far removed, from dishonesty. I once 
knew a child who was told that he could not have an 
impending holiday unless he could say that he was sorry 
for something he had done. He replied that he did not 
at present feel sorry and could not say so. But the 
holiday was not to come for a week; and in the interval 
the child persuaded himself that he really was sorry, and 
said so, and got his holiday. My impression is that the act 
was one for which he really ought to have been genuinely 
sorry ; but it is also my impression that, under the circum- 
stances, it would have been better, far better, for that 
child, either not to have felt sorry, or if he felt so, not 
to have said so. Whatever tendency to insincerity he may 
have felt in later life, must have been increased by that 
expression of a too timely and too profitable penitence. 
And how much greater is the danger for those grown-up 
children who call themselves men, when they are told that 
unless they can say that they believe in this or that, they 
shall not have ¢/ecr holiday—after death! The stake being 
so very great, will not the temptation to dishonest self-decep- 
tion be proportionately great? Will not many people say to 
themselves “I ought to believe,” “I really ought to believe,” 
so very often that they will end in saying, “‘I do believe ”— 
yet all the while not really believing at all, or, if at all, with 
a half-belief and half make-believe ? 

For the proof of inaccuracy in Newman’s case, I refer 
my readers to the following analysis of his Nine Miracles, 
(pp. 152—196) as well as to the Introduction. 

(4) The fourth harm is a logical fatuity, which, though it 
leaves its victim an adept in the skilful shifting and turning 
of words, and in the cut-and-thrust of rhetorical polemics, 
takes away from him all real reasonableness, all rational 
views of probability, and all trust in common sense... 
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Of this, there will appear abundant instances hereafter. 
But it ought almost to be sufficient to have exhibited the 
advocate of Ecclesiastical Miracles practically accepting them 
“on the whole” while admitting that by far the greater 
number are false ; declaring that, because God is supposed 
to have performed something once, it is therefore ‘‘a first 
principle” to believe that He will probably do something 
quite different again; and then asking us ‘“‘ What is the 
harm?” of asserting that miracles in Ecclesiastical History 
are as much to be expected as deeds of prowess and ad- 
venture in profane History, while he alleges no basis what- 
ever for his assertion, except, first, the exploded “ ante- 
cedent probability ” just mentioned, and, secondly, a statis- 
tical probability derived from the supposed demonstrable 
truth of, say, Nine Ecclesiastical Miracles,—or say even 
nine hundred—as compared with the universally recognized 
falsehood of, say, a hundred thousand ! 

(5) The fifth harm is laziness ; which is all the more vividly 
illustrated in Newman as he was by nature one of the most 
painstaking and laborious of men. But he took pains in 
the wrong way, and laboured at the wrong things. Instead 
of collecting and classifying evidence, he busied himself 
with ‘accumulating probabilities,” that is to say, antecedent 
probabilities based upon analogies—mere verbal pyramids 
balanced on their tops. 

From his point of view he was quite right. ‘‘ Antecedent 
Probability,” being with him (190), “the main point,” why 
should he toil to no purpose about the collection of evidence 
which, when collected, could not make him—or those who 
thought with him, or most of those whom he hoped to make 
think with him—a whit more convinced than they were 
before ? 

I have illustrated this consistent indolence in the Intro- 
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duction, but will do so more fully hereafter in a separate 
chapter treating of the Oilof St. Walburga. One instance 
however may be given here. Newman is writing about the 
luminous letters written in the sky, said to have been seen 
by Constantine and his army. Now there are other cases 
where meteoric phenomena have been interpreted as letters, 
and for the full discussion of an alleged miracle it would be 
necessary to collect such cases. But Newman, who always 
regards the natural explanation of a Miracle as a stratagem 
of Liberalism and not as an attempt to get at the truth, 
says (272), ‘Since any extraordinary appearance at such 
a juncture, whatever be its physical cause, or whether it 
have one or no, zs undeniably the result of an immediate 
Divine superintendence, it is not easy to see what 1s gained 
by an hypothesis of this nature. If, in matter of fact, our 
Lord was then really addressing Constantine, it seems 
trifling to make it a grave point Zo prove that he did so in 
this way and not in that.” 

(6) The sixth harm is a loose employment of words, 
By “loose” I do not mean slovenly; for, on the contrary, 
it is highly (though unconsciously) artistic ; but ‘‘loose” in 
the sense of “verging on immoral shiftiness.” This mis- 
chief arises from a disbelief in the use of words as a 
means to the attainment of truth. 

It is this habit in Newman that, more than any other, 
has given rise to the impression that he is not entirely 
sincere. But the main basis for the charge of insincerity 
is afforded by his own confession,! that sometimes he said 
a little more than he meant in order that he might be 
supposed to mean what he really did mean; and, after all, 
if aman does his best to make you understand his real 
meaning, although he may take a crooked path towards 

* Introduction, p. 45. 
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his end, he cannot be accused of real insincerity, but only 
of contempt for his readers and of contempt for language in 
general. This loose employment of words generally manifests 
itself in what I have described above as a kind of ‘“‘illative 
rhetoric,” ! whereby Newmian leads on himself and his readers 
from one step to another by an illogical and merely verbal 
descent, which by its smoothness, and by the delicate juxta- 
position of graduated shades of thought, carries us from a 
premise that is always true and often a truism, to a con- 
clusion that is often in the highest degree improbable. 
Such a result in a professed rhetorician would be artistic ; 
but in Newman it cannot be so described without an 
important qualification. The art is unconscious and the 
artist is deceiving himself more than he deceives others. 
It is the playing with words and logic by one who despises 
both, yet feels bound to use both, in order to show himself 
that he is not afraid of them ; it is a thinking out of thoughts 
by one who has already determined upon his conclusions 
and who wishes to ‘‘supply himself with a logical basis,” 
though all the while quite ready—but for the shame of the 
thing—to believe without any logical basis at all. In his 
Apologia (p. 113) Newman gives us an interesting extract 
from his Prophetica. Office, in which, at the conclusion of 
his tréatise, he expresses ‘‘a sort of distrust of” his “theory 
altogether.” It deserves quoting in full; for nothing could 
better express Newman’s general attitude towards the verbal 
discussion of things that appear to him beyond and above all 
words: ‘‘ Now that our discussions draw to a close, the 
thought, with which we entered on the subject, is apt to 
recur, when the excitement of the inquiry has subsided, and 
weariness has succeeded, that what has been said is but a 


1 For instances see chapters vili, and ix. below, 
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dream, the wanton exercise, rather than the practical con- 
clusions, of the intellect.” 

This is the explanation of Newman’s apparent sophistry. 
He does not wish to deceive you, nor himself; but he 
speaks as though he did. He throws out words, and when 
he thinks over them, they seem ‘‘a dream;” but he lets 
them stand, for they will do as well as anything else; are 
not all words ‘a dream”? He publishes to the world what 
upon reflection appears to him “the wanton exercise of the 
intellect.” But why not? He does not deceive the world. 
He tells them plainly and himself that he does not believe 
in himself nor in them, nor in his intellect, nor in theirs, nor 
perhaps in the possibility of approximating to truth by any 
human faculties without some special and quasi-miraculous 
aid from God. So let it pass. 

‘These then are the ‘‘ harms” that we should allege in reply 
to Newman’s question, What is the Zarm of my theory about 
Ecclesiastical Miracles? —(1) religious timorousness, (2) 
spiritual blindness, (3) recklessness of statement bordering 
upon falsification of facts, (4) the loss of reasonableness, 
(5) intellectual laziness, (6) a loose employment of words 
verging on immoral shiftiness. 


CHAPTICRE WE 
THE OIL OF ST. WALBURGA 


THE allegation concerning St. Walburga (A4pol. 300-302) 
is that oil flowing from her remains has wrought miraculous 
cures. This alleged miraculous action differs from all 
others alleged in Newman’s Essay, inasmuch as this is said 
to be still in operation; so that in this case there was room 
for a special and careful investigation, which was impossible 
as to the “historical” Miracles of the Thundering Legion, 
the Multiplication of the Cross, and the rest. We shall see 
how far Newman avails himself of this special opportunity, 
and what may be learned from his treatment of this subject 
concerning his attitude towards evidence and facts in their 
bearing on the question of a miraculous or non-miraculous 
explanation of an alleged miracle. 

A great number of other miracles are recorded as having 
been wrought by the intercession of this Saint concerning 
which Newman says (4/o/. 300), that without denying that 
numerous miracles had been wrought by her intercession, 
he felt that he had not ‘‘ grounds for binding ” himself ‘ to 
the belief of certain alleged miracles in particular.” “I 
made, however,” he says, “one exception ; it was the medi- 
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cinal oil which flows from her relics.” He then proceeds to 
state (Afol. 300) the proof of “ (1) the verzsemelitude ; (2) the 
miraculousness, and (3) the fact, of this medicinal oil.” 

First as to the veris¢militude, he thinks it sufficient to show 
that Scripture narrates a miracle performed by the relics of 
a dead Saint, viz. Elisha (1 Kings xii. 20, 21), and other 
miracles wrought by an inanimate substance which had 
touched a living Saint, viz. St. Paul (Acts xix. 11, 12). He 
also mentions that a pool wrought miracles, quoting 
John v. 4, “An Angel went down, &c.” 4 

But conservative Protestants will reply that, unless there 
is some proportion between St. Walburga and Elisha, or 
St. Walburga and St. Paul, and between the objects to be 
attained by the Scriptural miracles, and those to be ob- 
tained by St. Walburga’s miracles, they cannot admit the 
vertsimilitude. In the whole of the history of the Chosen 
People, and of the Primitive Church, only one instance is 
even alleged of a cure effected through the relics of a Saint ; 
is it then antecedently probable that seveva/ such miracles 
should be wrought by a single obscure Saint in the eighth 
century P 

2. As to the fact. He has said above (Afol. 300) that 
though he did not deny that numerous miracles had been 
wrought through St. Walburga yet “neither the Author of 
her life nor I felt that we had grounds for binding ourselves 
to the belief of certain alleged miracles in particular. IL made, 
however, one exception , it was the medicinal oil which flows 

1 Yet in earlier days (1826) Newman had stated about this very verse 
(which is omitted in our Revised Version) that it (34) ‘‘zs wanting in 
many MSS. of authority and is marked as suspicious by Griesbach.” 
He had also said : ‘‘ There is a difficulty in the narrative contained in the 
first verses of John v. ; because we cannot reduce the account of the 


descent of the Angel into the water to give it a healing power, under — 
any known arrangement of the divine economy.” 
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from her relics.” This he again emphatically repeats. As 
to St. Walburga’s other alleged miracles, his position was 
this (Afol. 301); “they might be true, but they were not 
proved to be true, because there was not trustworthy tes- 
timony. However,” he continues, “as to St. Walburga J 
made one exception, the fact of the medicinal oil, since for that 
miracle there was distinct and successive testimony. And then 
I went on to give a chain of witnesses.” 

It seems impossible to mistake the meaning of all this. 
He has “ grounds for dénding himself to the belief” in this 
one exceptional miracle. The others, though possible, are 
‘‘not proved to be true,” but this, being “the one exception,” 
is, we must infer, “proved to be true ”—at least to his 
satisfaction—by ‘trustworthy testimony” of a nature “ dis- 
tinct and successive.” And he accepts it as his duty to 
“‘prove” it, z¢. to prove, first the fact, and secondly, the 
miraculousness of the fact, and to “give a chain of witnesses.” 

How does he prove it? What is the “chain”? He 
gives, in full, such evidence as he can procure, showing 
(301) “that such miracles are said to have commenced about 
A.D. 777. Then,” he continues, “I spoke of the medicinal 
oil as having testimony to it in 893, in 1306, after 1450, in 
1615, and in 1620. Also I said that Mabillon seems not to 
have believed some of her miracles; and that the earliest 
witness had got into trouble with his Bishop. Azd so I left 
the matter, as a question to be decided by evidence, not deciding 
anything myself. What was the harm of all this?” What 
harm? Why, practical (though, no doubt,: unintended) 
tergiversation—that was ‘the harm.” Just now, he led 
us to understand that he had distinctly decided that the 
miracle was true; and here he leaves it “‘¢o de decided,” 
and ‘decides nothing” himself! He told us above that 
he was ‘‘dound ¢o this” one exceptional miracle; and that 
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he intended to prove it by a “chain” of “successive” 
testimony. And we are waiting for the proof; and asking 
whether the ‘‘chazz” is broken off in the seventeenth cen- 
tury—surely a very natural question! Yet he actually 
insults Kingsley for asking it (302): ‘My critic muddled 
it together in a most extraordinary manner, and I am far 
from sure that he knew himself the definite categorical 
charge which he intended it to convey against me. One of 
his remarks is, ‘What has become of the holy oil for the 
last 240 years, Dr. Newman does not say.’ Of course [ did 
not, because I did not know ; J gave the evidence as I found 
it; he assumes that L had a point to prove, and then asks why 
LT did not make the evidence larger than it was.” 

What words are fit to characterize so insolent a contempt 
of facts—all the more unpardonable because, as we shall see, 
facts would have greatly strengthened his case? (Vo “ point to 
prove”! We thought he intended to prove the miracle by 
“successive” testimony. ‘‘ Of course [ did not; because L did 
not know”! As if it was not his business to “know”! And 
then the rhetorical distortion, “‘ he asks why I did not make 
the evidence /arger than it was,”—a phrase that suggests that 
his antagonist wished him to exaggerate the evidence ; 
whereas what Kingsley was really asking him amounted to 
this, “Why did you not fulfil your promise of making the 
‘chain’ of evidence for the miracle ‘ swccesstve’—if there was 
indeed a succession of cases down to the present time— 
instead of snapping off the chain in the seventeenth century ?’ 
And finally he puts down poor Kingsley’s complaint as his 
twenty-fifth “blot!”! 


1 The offence is all the greater in the first edition of the Afologia, 
(Append. p. 42) in which he lays stress upon the continued and present 
existence of the oil: ‘*‘ The main question then. . .. is ¢he matter of 
fact :—7s there an oil flowing from St. Walburga’s tomb which is medi- 
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Then follow words which, as they were originally 
written, are a positive aggravation of the previous offence 
(302): “Ican tell him more about it now; the oil still 
flows ; I have had some of it in my possession ; it is medi- 
cinal ; some think it is so by a natural quality ; others by a 
divine gift. Perhaps it is on the confines of both.” 

And here, in the first edition of the Apologia (Append. p. 
44) the subject ends—without one word of information as to 
the “medicinal” results; and whether those results were 
producible on non-Romanists, as well as on Romanists ; 
and what was the proportion of the failures, if any, to the 
successes. And not one word as to the nature of the 
“some” who think it flows “ bya natural quality ”—-whether 
chemists, or physicians, or ecclesiastics, or peasants, or 
Romanists, or non-Romanists —nor as to the nature of the 
“others,” who think that it flows “by a divine gift” ! 

What he does therefore in the first edition of Apologia 
amounts to this: he first shows that there is no reason why 
St. Walburga’s relics should not have worked miracles 
since there is Scriptural authority for similar facts; then he 
adds (Apol. 1st ed. Append. 42) ‘‘the main question then 
(I do not say the only remaining question, but the main 
question) is the matter of fact :—7s there an oil flowing from 
St. Walburga’s tomb which is medicinal?” in other words 
he assumes that the szraculousness of the fact, zfit is a fact, 
is so nearly obvious as to be quite a subordinate considera- 
tion; then he repeats that he gave distinct and successive 
testimony to show that there was such a medicinal oil up 
to the seventeenth century ; then he sneers at his opponents 


cinal? To this question I confined myself in the Preface to the 
Volume.” If the ‘‘main question” was whether the oz/ zs still flowing, 
why does he blame Kingsley for asking—instead of blaming himself 
for not stating—what had become of the oil in the last 240 years? 
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for asking for information as to the ‘successive testimony ” 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, which might 
have proved that there zs such an oil; then he suddenly 
gives up the decision as to its being miraculous or not, by 
adding ‘some think it is so by a natural quality, others by a 
divine gift. Perhaps it is on the confines of both”! Is not 
this what, in other people, we should call tergiversation of 
the worst sort—running away after you have hit your adver- 
sary below the belt ?? 

Of course this would not do, when all readers came to 
review the controversy deliberately. The gross unfairness 
would then be too patent, and they would ask for proof of 
the mzraculousness as well as proof of the fact. Accordingly, 
in the second edition of the Apologia, Newman formally 
recognized the three heads above mentioned (1) verisemils- 
tude, (2) fact; (3) mtraculousness. But, on this last head, 
here is all he has to say (302) : 

3. Its mzraculousness. On this point, since I have been 
in the Catholic Church, I have found there is a difference 
of opinion. Some persons consider that the oil is the natural 
produce of the rock, and has ever flowed from it ; others 
that by a divine gift it flows from the relics; and others, 
allowing that it now comes naturally from the rock, are dis- 
posed to hold that it was in its origin miraculous, as was the 
virtue of the pool of Bethesda. 

“ This point must be settled, of course, before the virtue of 
the oil can be ascribed to the sanctity of St. Walburga ; for 
myself, I neither have, nor ever have had, the means of 
going into the question; but I will take the opportunity of 


1 Ts it possible that Hurrell Froude could have meant what he said 
(Letters, ii. 221) when he compared Newman’s letter to Arnold ‘‘to a 
blow in the stomach” ? Newman quotes it thus: ‘‘ it is curious Froude 
compared my letter to Arnold to @ blow tn the stomach.” 

L 
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&c.,” and so he passes on to remarks about miracles in 
general. 

In the first place, this is unfair; for he ought to have 
acknowledged—not without something approaching to shame 
—that the question of his ‘ muddling” critic, ‘‘ What has 
become of the oil for the last 240 years ?” had really turned 
out to be a most pertinent one ; and indeed it appears to 
have led Newman himself to discover that “‘ some persons ”’ 
—whether in the Church of Rome or not, he does not tell 
us—believe the oil to be now, and always, non-miraculous. 
In the next place, it betokens a culpable indolence ; for it 
was surely in his power to write a letter of two lines to 
‘“‘'The Superioress, The Convent of St. Walburga, Eichstadt, 
Germany,” or else to the Bishop of the Diocese, if he pre- 
ferred it ; and by return of post he might have procured all 
the evidence (much of it unsound, but all of it interesting) 
which was sent to him in 1873, by a friend, the Rev. 
Corbinian Wandinger, apparently without any request on 
Newman’s part, and which is to be found in the last edition 
of the Afologia (391-4). This evidence shows that St. 
Walburga’s remains have sweated regularly ‘from 12 October, 
the anniversary of depositing, to 25 February, the day of the 
death of St. Walburga,” for centuries (except on an occasion 
of interdict, when che sweating was suspended); but that 
they will not sweat during the rest of the year, except for 
special rveasons—as when the royal decree sanctioning 
the reopening of the Convent of St. Walburga was 
signed on 7 June 1835.1 It shows also that at least two 

1 On this point, the evidence (302) is very interesting. The reader 
will soon perceive that the English is not Newman’s. 

‘* During all the year 1239” [the year of interdict] ‘‘ not a single 
drop of liquor became visible on the coffin-plate of St. W. The 


contrary fact was stated on 7 June, 1835. Zhe case was opened on this 
day by chance, passengers longing to see it. To their astonishment, 
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remarkable cures have been accomplished by it in this 
century ; one of blindness ( “persistent eyelid-cramp ”’ ) 
attested by “the adjoined testimony of physicians”? (which 
does not however appear as a separate or ‘“ adjoined ”’ 
document but may possibly be embodied in the report) ; 


they found the stone so profusely dropping with otl that the golden vase 
fixed underneath was full to the brim, whereas at this season mever 
before had been observed there any fluid, 

“* Some weeks later arrived the long-wished-for royal decree which 
sanctioned the re-opening of the Convent of St. W., IT WAS SIGNED 
ON THAT VERY 7TH OF JUNE, 1835, by his Majesty King Louis I.” 

On this we may remark: (1) ‘‘ the cave was opened dy chance” ; it 
appears therefore to have been, as a rule, kept shut, during the non- 
sweating season ; (2) how therefore could it be ascertained that the 
relics zever sweat from 25 February to 12 October, if, as a rule, ¢he 
cave ts closed during that season? May there not have been other un- 
recorded exceptions besides the one mentioned above, which was only 
noticed ‘‘ by chance” ? 

(3) ‘‘ The golden vase fixed underneath was full to the brim.” We 
may reasonably suppose that this ‘‘ golden vase,” the receptacle of so 
precious a fluid, would hold a good deal more than one day’s average 
supply : else there would be the obvious danger that the oil would be 
spilt and lost—which would be profane, besides being wasteful. 
Suppose it held three days’ average supply (it probably, if it was to 
be on the safe side of profanity, held a good deal more—but we will 
say ‘three’). Now the cave was closed at this season: therefore on 
7 June, 1835, when it ‘‘was opened dy chance,” and was found ‘‘fz// 
to the brim,” the obvious explanation is that the relics had been 
sweating, at the average rate, for three days ; consequently they had 
begun sweating on the fourth or fifth of June, 1835! What becomes 
then of the cozuzczdence of the sweating with the signing of the decree 
on the seventh of June, 1835? The relics, it must appear, had been 
too sanguine, and had antedated the happy event by at least three days ! 

The Rev. Corbinian Wandinger (AZo/. 391) tells us that there had 
‘* arisen a contest not long ago between two papers, a Catholic anda 
free-thinking one, about this very question, from which he ‘ collected 
materials.’”? It is unfortunate that few, if any, of the ‘‘ materials” 
collected from the latter source, appear in the report forwarded to 
Newman ; so that, in judging this question, we are not able to observe 
the golden rule of ‘‘ hearing the other side.” 


I ee 
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the other, at St. Leonard’s, Sussex, in 1858, which the 
Protestant doctor, (394) refused to attest as miraculous, 
saying : “I believe the healing to be effected by the oil 
of St. Walburga ; but how, I don’t know.” 

Why did not Newman get this information for himself? 
Was it that he was afraid of looking into the matter, as a 
possible bankrupt dislikes looking at his accounts for fear 
the balance should be on the wrong side? He may have 
thought it antecedently not improbable that miracles 
vouchsafed to former times of faith might be denied to 
modern incredulity ; so that he may have anticipated that a 
search in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries might 
prove barren of miraculous fruit. More probably, however, 
his inertness was the logical result of his convictions. 
Strange though it may appear, he was right above in im- 
plying that he “had xo point to prove”: it was proved 
already to his satisfaction ; additional evidence would not 
make the proof, for him, more cogent. The belief in St. 
Walburga’s ott, with him, seems to have been of the nature of 
belief in a God with us: once suggested by evidence, the 
belief was grasped by faith and held for ever. The scaffold- 
ing of facts might be thrown down ; but ¢he fatth remained. 

It is true that he has spoken of “a point” that ‘must 
be settled, of course, before the virtue of the oil can de 
ascribed to the sanctity of St. Walburga.” But he ap- 
parently retains faith in the miracle himself; for he goes on 
to say that (Aol. 303), ‘in a given case . . . the possibility 
of assigning a human cause for an event does not zpso 
facto prove that it is not miraculous”; and that (2.) “a 
Catholic,” in a case of this kind, will not “admit that there 
has been no divine interference at all,” “till some experimen- 
tum cructs can be found, such as to be decisive against” the 
supernatural cause. What experimentum crucis could be 
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devised, he does not even suggest, nor does he indicate any 
belief that it could be devised. Probably, therefore, in ad- 
mitting that “the virtue of the oil cannot be at present 
‘“‘ascribed”’ to St. Walburga, he means ‘‘ascribed in con- 
troversy, or, as against unbelievers ” ; but, as regards himself, 
his own faith was altogether unshaken, both by the ‘some ”’ 
who held that the oil had been natural always, and by the 
“others” who held that, though it had been miraculous 
once, it was natural now. 

The important inference, then, from this ‘‘chain of evi- 
dence” constructed by Newman, is that he had no notion 
of what “a chain of evidence” was, and had a supreme 
contempt for the facts necessary to construct such a “ chain.” 
He showed his contempt for them at first, by not 
looking for them, and by deriding the critic who ex- 
pected him to look for them; he shows his contempt 
for them afterwards by inserting in small print, in an 
obscure appendix, the testimony of his friend, the Rev. 
Corbinian Wandinger, sent to him in 1873, and by making 
no use of it in his text in order to prove the miraculousness 
of the alleged miracle. In p. 391 of this Appendix he calls 
the new evidence ‘‘ Note on page 302’’: but there is no 
reference to it on page 302, not so much as a footnote, to 
call attention to it. Every one who knows how readers 
treat appendices, even when their attention zs called to 
them, will readily believe that most of those who read 
Newman’s own defence of St. Walburga will take no more 
notice of the Rey. Corbinian Wandinger’s evidence on 
p. 391 than Newman himself takes of it on page 302: and 
every one who knows how Newman despised such evidence, 
will believe no less readily that he was quite content that 
his readers should ignore it as completely as he ignored 
it himself. Why waste time about evidence and facts? 
Is not ‘‘ Antecedent Probability ”’ “‘the main point” ? 


CHAPTER, Vil 
NEWMAN’S INQUIRY INTO PARTICULAR MIRACLES 


§ 25. Why are they not all of “an historical character” ? 


SEVEN miracles (134) ‘‘ which have an historical character 
and accordingly are more celebrated than the rest” are 
enumerated with the promise that (135) “these and other 
such shall be considered separately.” The seven are accord- 
ingly considered in an inquiry devoted to particular miracles ; 
but no “other such,” t.e. no other miracles “of an historical 
character” are added. ~In their place, there are substituted 
two miracles of a personal and comparatively private 
character, viz., the Change of Water to Oil by Narcissus, 
and the Change of the Course of the Lycus by Gregory 
Thaumaturgus. Why are these two put in the place of the 
“other such” ? 

That the former of these two was not considered by 
Newman himselfa miracle of a historical character is proved 
by the fact that he himself mentions it, apart from the “ histort- 
cal” miracles, in the preceding section (133). And the latter, 
being mentioned by no original authority except Gregory 
Nyssen (118) ‘“‘who lived about 120 years after” Thauma- 
turgus, can hardly be called a “historical” miracle. Yet 
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the value of proof based upon miracles of the historical 
kind is obvious; they are open as it were to all the world; 
the converging testimony of many independent witnesses 
and of many circumstances, sometimes even the valuable 
because unwilling or indirect evidence of enemies, can be 
brought to bear upon them. Hence Newman was quite 
right in laying special stress on these miracles, and might be 
fairly charged with neglect of duty if he actually passed over 
“‘ other such” miracles, having them at hand and yet substi- 
tuting inferior miracles in their place. We have no right to 
impute to him such a dereliction. The fair and charitable, 
as well as reasonable, explanation, is that, when he came to 
look for the “other such,” he could not find them. He was 
therefore forced to substitute for them the two private and 
personal miracles above mentioned. That was not his fault. 
His fault, if any, was, that he did not take us into his con- 
fidence, and tell us frankly that he had changed his mind, 
and why he had changed his mind. 

We may be surprised that he passed over the Miracle of 
the Liquefaction of the Blood of St. Januarius for which, as 
I have pointed out above (p. 129) he “could not withstand 
the evidence” ;! but the explanation probably is, that he did 
not accept this Miracle till he entered the Church of Rome, 
and that, after that event, he did not think it worth while to 
modify the Essay in the direction of making the evidence 
for Miracles more cogent. On so unimportant a matter— 
unimportant. at least as compared with antecedent prob- 
ability—he probably thought that he had already spent 
more pains than enough. 


1 Comp. Letters of the Rev. J. B. Mozley, D.D. pp. 278, 279, ‘I do 
not remember myself ever expecting to be a spectator of the miracle of 
St. Januarius. Certainly it was ot a scene to confirm belief in miracles 
in any one who was shaky.” 
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The following sections discuss, not the evidence for the 
several Miracles—which would require a volume to do it 
justice—but some’ prominent points in Newman’s treatment 
of the evidence. 


§ 26. The Thundering Legion (241—54) 


The story is that, when a Roman army under the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius, face to face with the enemy, was 
on the point of perishing through drought, some Christian 
soldiers in one of the Legions prayed for water. Rain fell, 
accompanied by lightning that terrified and routed their 
enemies and caused the Romans to gain the day; the 
Legion was ever afterwards known by the name of the 
Thundering Legion; the Emperor wrote to the Senate 
ascribing the victory to the prayers of the Christians. This 
story is told by Eusebius, ot on his own responsibility, but 
quoting Apollinaris and Tertullian ; and Newman’s con- 
clusion is (251): ‘ Under these circumstances I do not see 
what remains to be proved. Here is an army in extreme 
jeopardy, with Christians in it; the enemy is destroyed, and 
they are delivered. And Apollinaris, Tertullian, azd 
Lusebius, attest that these Christians in the army prayed, 
and that the deliverance was felt at the time to be an 
answer to their prayers; what remains but to accept their 
statement ?” 

se this, we may remark :— 

. Eusebius (//es¢. v. 5) “attests” no being the incident, nor 
ae he accept the responsibility of any part of it. He twice 
inserts ‘it is reported that,” and adheres to ‘reported 
speech” throughout the narrative. The Pagan historians 
and the Christian writers, he says, differ as to the explana- 
tion of the facts ; and though he adds that ‘‘ our writers, as 
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being friends of truth, have handed down the facts simply, 
and sincerely,” (é7A@ kal dxakoyfer tpdrw) this phrase 
does not exclude the possibility of unconscious exaggera- 
tion; and he concludes with the significant words, “ But 
about these matters let cach of my readers decide as he pleases.” 

2. Newman (242) omits the second “it 1s reported that” 
—which introduces the description of ‘‘the thunderbolts,” 
and translates it as though it were the statement of Eusebius 
himself ; he omzts the significant conclusion just quoted ; and 
he then goes on (251) to make Lusebius “attest” what he 
has expressly declined to attest. This is all the less excusable 
because he has shown himself perfectly alive to the meaning 
of the words “‘it is reported ” in an earlier part of the Essay 
(122): “The biographer not only is frequent in the phrases, 
‘it ts said,’ ‘tt ts reported, but he assigns as a reason for not 
relating more of St. Gregory’s miracles that he may be 
taxing the belief of his readers more than ts fitting.” 

3. (242) “Again, Tertullian speaks of ‘the letters of 
Marcus Aurelius, an Emperor of great character, in which 
he testifies to the quenching of that German thirst by the 
shower gained by the prayers of soldiers who happened to 
be Christians.’ ” 

Now Newman is not here quoting from Eusebius. He re- 
fers us to Tertullian’s Apology, ch. v. (the words of which afer 
from the extract in Eusebius) ; he zs professing to translate 
Tertullian ; and the stilted style of the English might lead 
the reader to suppose that he is translating with scrupulous 
accuracy. But Tertullian’s words are: ‘$7 literae Marci 
Aurelil, gravissimi imperatoris, veguirantur quibus . . 
contestatur,” z.¢., ‘““Zf the letter of the wise and judicious 
emperor Marcus Aurelius were searched for and found, in 
which he testifies. ...” These words prove that Zer- 
tullian knew of no such letter; he had probably heard a 
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rumour about it, and was certain of it—as people will 
persist in being certain of convenient facts. This fault 
Newman elsewhere aggravates by calling this imaginary 
letter (246) ‘‘a formal document.” 

Bishop Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, part ii, vol. i. p. 
473, confirms the view I have taken above. ‘The very 
language,” he says, “‘in which he (Tertullian) asserts his 
claim, shows that he had xo direct and personal knowledge 
of any such letter... He assumes that, 2f sought among 
the archives, the letter would be found.” To this he adds, 
‘Just in the same way he (Tertullian) elsewhere refers 
his heathen readers to the official report which Pilate sent 
to Tiberius after the trial of Christ. He did not doubt that 
both documents would be found in the archives.” 

An interesting instance of the results of the doctrine of 
Antecedent Probability! First some Christian (i) chinks 
“There ought to be such a letter from Aurelius” ; then (11) 
some Christians say “There must de such a letter”; then 
(iii) Tertullian says “‘ There will be found such a letter if 
you look for it”; then (iv) the cautious Eusebius, in his 
Chronicle, says ‘‘ [¢t 1s said that an epistle is extant”; then 
(v) Jerome, editing that Chronicle, drops the “z¢ zs said” 
and asserts boldly “‘ Zhere is extant an epistle”; then (at 
some uncertain date), but very early, (vi) the missing letter 
is forged /—(Lightfoot, 2d. 474.) 

4. Newman quotes (242) Tertullian 4d Scapulam, ch. 4, 
as stating that ‘Marcus Aurelius in the German expedition 
obtained showers in that thirst by the prayers offered up to 
God by Christian soldiers.” But he omits the next sentence 
in which Tertullian says that, zeenever there was a drought, 
and Christians and heathens prayed for rain, it was always 
the prayers of the Christians that vzea//y obtained the rain, 
and that this was constantly happening. ‘This passage 
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shows that the so-called miracle was merely one of many 
(in Tertullian’s opinion) wrought every year throughout the 
Roman Empire. As an advocate, Newman was not bound 
to give this ; as an inquirer, he was bound. 

5. No other Father mentions this as a Christian Miracle, 
nor refers to the supposed recognition of it by the Emperor. 
Newman tacitly admits this silence; but, after his manner 
(see p. 115 above), he adds a reference in a foot-note. ‘“ W. 
Lowth however refers to a passage in St. Cyprian, ad Demet- 
rian. Routh, t.i.p. 153, It really seems unreasonable to 
demand that every Father should write about everything.” 

True; butif Henry V. or Henry VII., while persecuting 
the Lollards, had written to the House of Commons stating 
that he had been miraculously delivered from drought by 
the prayers of Lollards in his army, we might surely have 
expected that a good deal would have been heard about that, 
on the side of Protestant controversialists, during the next 
century ortwo. It must also force itself upon us that if the 
*‘ passage in St. Cyprian, ad Demetrian. Routh, t. 1. p. 153,” 
was worth referring to, it was worth quoting; for it is not 
likely to affect the general reader—except so far as it may 
leave him under the impression that “ after all, there may be 
something to be said on the other side.” My previous experi- 
ence in verifying Newman’s references, and especially “‘ Vid. 
Lucian. Peregr. &c. ap. Middlet. Inqu., p. 23,” above 
(p. 115) has not induced me to think that it would be 
worth while to verify this one. 

6. (254) “On the whole then we may conclude that she 
Facts of this memorable occurrence are as the early Christian 
writers state them...” 

The early Christian writers are three: Tertullian, Apol- 
linaris, and Eusebius. 

(i) Tertullian, as we have seen, states (on the strength of 
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his imagination) that Marcus Aurelius did what he did xo¢ 
do, and refers us to a document that had xo existence. So 
much for Tertuilian’s ‘“ facts.” 

(ii) Apollinaris says that the Legion, in consequence of 
this miraculous thunderstorm, was called the ‘“‘ Thundering 
Legion.” It was certainly called so (as Newman himself 
admits) more than a hundred years before, probably because 
the soldiers had on their shields an image of Thundering 
Jupiter. So much for the “facts” of Apollinaris. 

(iii) Eusebius, as we have seen, attests o “facts,” and so 
we can say nothing about them. 

Further details are unnecessary. It will be sufficient 
to quote Newman’s conclusion, viz., that the thunderstorm 
occurred ; but (254) “whether through miracle or not we 
cannot say for certain, but more probably not through 
miracle in the philosophical sense of the word. Al we 
know, and all we need know is, that ‘He made darkness . . 
and destroyed them.’” Here he quotes, in full, four verses 
from 73a xVul, Di 14- 

Now this would be all very well for the conclusion of a 
sermon ; but it is not well, it is very ill, for the conclusion 
of an “Inquiry ” into a particular Miracle, which, if it can 
be proved to be true by ‘cogent and complete evidence,” will 
afford a basis for “recommending” a great number of other 
Ecclesiastical miracles to ‘‘ the devout attention of the reader.” 
For the serious “inquirer” into one of the alleged Nine great 
Historical Miracles of post-apostolic Christendom, it is mere 
trifling to be told that “all he need know ts” the truth of 
Ps. xviit. 11-14. But the fact is that Newman zs trifling. 
All his proposed inquiries are farces: and this_is but one 
among many proofs of their farcical nature. 
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§ 27. Change of Water into Oil by St. Narcissus (255-60) 


The following is Newman’s account of this alleged mir- 
acle (255): ‘Narcissus, Bishop of Jerusalem, when oil 
failed for the lamps on the vigil of Easter, sent the persons 
who had the care of them to the neighbouring well for water. 
When they brought it, he prayed over it, and it was changed 
into oil.” A foot-note at the word “ oil” refers to ‘ Euseb. 
fiist. vi. 9,” and gives us the very natural (but false) 
impression that Eusebius relates this as having actually 
occurred ; an impression all the more natural because we 
may remember what Newman has said before (133): 
‘‘ Narcissus. . . sent persons to draw water instead ; which, on 
his praying over it, was changed into oil. Eusebius, who 
relates this miracle, says that small quantities of the oil were 
preserved, even to his time.” On the following page (256) 
we are told that Eusebius relates another marvel, but not 
necessarily miraculous, about Narcissus ; how three men, 
who had falsely accused him of some great crime, and had 
imprecated three several curses upon themselves, were 
punished by the infliction of these very curses. 

Now it is true that, on a later page (258), Newman says, 
“Eusebius notices pointedly that z¢ was the tradition of the - 
Church of Jerusalem.” But this leaves us under the im- 
pression that ‘“‘z¢” refers to the whole of this narrative about 
Narcissus, to the xon-miraculous, as well as the miraculous 
part of it. In fact, however, Eusebius’s ‘‘ pointed”? remark 
refers merely to the first of the two stories, the mzraculous 
one. And further, Eusebius makes this marked distinction 
between the two stories, that he records the whole of the 
miraculous one with a “they say that,” as a mere refort, 
and the whole of the xon-miraculous one as a fact. Hence 
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Newman’s statement above quoted, ‘Eusebius says that 
small quantities of the oil were preserved even to his time,” 
is false. What Eusebius says is, “and (they say) that 
among very many of the brethren, for a very long period, 
from that time right down to ours, a small specimen of the 
former marvel was preserved.” The faults then, in this 
inquiry, are these, that by mzstranslation on p. 133, and by 
suppression on pp. 225-60, we are left under the impression 
that Eusebius believed these two stories to be equally 
credible, whereas Eusebius, if accurately translated, tells us 
very plainly that he did not mind being responsible for the 
non-miraculous one, but ould not be responsible for the 
miraculous one. 

I could say more about this miracle and about the possi- 
bility of its being a true but non-miraculous occurrence, if 
Newman himself pressed it upon us as a miracle to be be- 
lieved. But he declines to do this, although it is not easy 
to see why. He himself quotes (258) Jortin, (but without 
reference !) as quoting Pliny and Hardouin (but again without 
references !) to show that there were fountains “qui explent 
olei vicem.” But it is apparently not for these, but for some 
other reasons (to me, after careful study of his words, quite 
unintelligible) that he gives up the miracle. He says that 
(258) “there seems sufficient ground to justify us in accept- 
ing this narrative as in truth az instance of our Lord’s gracious 
presence with Fis Church, though the evidence is not so 
definite or minute as to enable us to realize the miracle. . . 
(259) we have zo doubt about it, yet we cannot bring our- 
selves to say positively that we delzeve it... . I do not see 
‘that we can be said actually to de/éeve in a miracle like that 
now in question, of which so little is known in detail, and 
which is so Little personally interesting to us.” 

What does Newman mean by “not vealzzing” the miracle ?. 
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If he means “not conceiving it vividly,” “not drawing a 
clear picture of it”—1is that defect of importance? In his 
Letters (ii. 274), he says to Keble, “ My constant feeling, 
when I write, is that I do not realize things, but am merely 
drawing out intellectual conclusions—which, I need not say, 
is very uncomfortable.” Here “not realize” seems to mean 
“not really and heartily believe”; and “ draw out in- 
tellectual conclusions ” seems to mean “draw out unpractical 
conclusions from unpractical, ze. merely hypothetical, or 
merely admitted, or merely professed, principles.” Now 
“not realizing,” in this sense, means “ zot believing in your 
heart what you acknowledge that you are bound, both 
morally and mentally, to believe.” For “not vealezeng,” of 
this sort, ‘‘uncomfortable ” is indeed a very euphemistic 
epithet ; it might more justly be called ‘morally disas- 
trous.” Yet this view is confirmed by Newman him- 
self who, when revising the letter to Keble just quoted, 
by way of explaining the passage about “not realizing 
things,” added (2d.), ‘‘ Vide a passage in my account of my 
Sicilian illness.” We turn to it, and we find a passage 
written in 1834, in which he records his feelings during 
the illness of 1833, and pronounces them “in the main 
true” (Letters i. 416): “I seemed to see more and more 
my utter hollowness.. I began to think of all my professed 
principles, and felt they were mere intellectual deductions from 
one or two admitted truths. 1 compared myself with Keble, 
and felt that I was merely developing 47s, zo¢ my convictions.” 

This is a very painful confession indeed ; for it amounts 
to saying that, when he was writing about religious matters, 
he felt that he did not really believe, and that he had no con- 
victions of his own. Probably this is an exaggeration, 
springing naturally from a mind too self-introspective and 
apt to suspect evil where evil is not. 
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However, to return to the Oil of St. Narcissus; if, by 
“not realizing” zt, Newman means, as he appears to mean, 
“that he did not heartily believe it,” we can hardly be ex- 
pected to do what he himself did not do. And, even if 
this meaning be denied, he has at least told us that “we 
cannot bring ourselves to say fosztively that we believe it,” 
and that we cannot be said ‘actually to believe” in it. 
From all these rather bewildering propositions we seem 
to be safe in deducing at least this conclusion that the 
alleged Miracle of the Oil of St. Narcissus is not proved 
by evidence so “cogent or complete” as to commend 
other doubtful miracles to our ‘‘ devout attention.” Some 
of my readers may be disposed to go yet further, and to 
say that while perfectly “ realizing ” the alleged Miracle, 
they both “ positively” and “actually” disbelieve it. 


§ 28. Zhe Change of the Course of the river Lycus, by 
St. Gregory (261-270).1 


This incident is thus described (120) : ‘A large and vio- 
lent stream. . . from time to time broke through the mounds 
which were erected along its course in the flat country and 
flooded the whole plain. The inhabitants who were heathen, 
having heard the fame of Gregory’s miracles, made applica- 
tion to him for relief. He journeyed on foot to the place 
and stationed himself at the very opening which the stream 
had made in the mound. Then, invoking Christ, he took 
his staff and fixed it in the mud ; and then returned home. 


1 So described in the Table of Contents (p. x.), in the page-headings 
(261-70), and in the Index (p. 398) ; but on pp. 261 and Index, p. 397, 
it is called ‘‘ Miracle wrought on the Course of the Lycus.” 

The miracles of this Saint are also described by Newman on. 


pp. lion24 
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The staff budded, grew, and became a tree, and the stream 
hever passed it henceforth.” } 

This incident—which is described as being of similar cha- 
racter to the drying up of a lake at the prayer of the same 
Saint (2d.)—was related by Gregory of Nyssa (118) “who 
lived about 120 years after Gregory Thaumaturgus, and who, 
being a native and inhabitant of the same country, wrote from 
the traditions extant in it.” Newman himself tells us that the 
biographer, frequently (122) uses the words ‘it is said,” “ it 
is reported,” and that he (2d.) ‘assigns, as a reason for not 
relating more of St. Gregory’s miracles, that he may be tax- 
ing the belief of his readers more than is fitting.” Certainly 
some apology seems needed for such a miracle as (121) that 
of killing a Jew who was pretending death, as well as for 
others not mentioned by Newman but to be found (su voce) 
in Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Biography, in which we 
are told how Gregory desolated a city with a plague, and 
converted himself and his companion into two trees in 
order to elude their pursuers in a time of persecution ! 

What induced Newman to include in his Nine Miracles 
one found in such doubtful company and supported by such 
distant and unconfirmed testimony? His main reason 
seems to have been the belief that this particular miracle 
satisfied the following (267) “celebrated criterion of a 
miracle. . . that it should be sensible; public ; verified by 
some monument or observance; and that, set up at the very 
time when tt was wrought.” 


1 Gregory Nyssen (JZigne, vol. ili., p. 932) gives the prayer made 
by Thaumaturgus on this occasion, and says that the staff becamea tree 
“* immediately, after no long time,” which, I suppose, is the Greek way 
of expressing ‘‘ almost immediately.” He places the miracle far above 
the stopping of the Jordan by Joshua, and the drying up of the Red 
Sea by Moses. ‘These details are not mentioned by Newman. 

M 
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Now of course the force of this test of a “monument” 
depends upon its being obviously erected for the purpose of 
attesting the fact in question. A natural rock in the shape 
of a loaf of bread, will not “attest” a miraculous supply of 
bread; but a rock so shaped by the hand of man might be 
some ‘‘attestation.” In fact the ‘“‘monument” “verifies” a 
miracle only so far as it approaches to the nature of an 
inscription ; and it is only when we have before us a monu- 
ment of this kind—say, for example, the brass lectern which, 
at Leighton Buzzard, was said to have been constructed in 
memory of the gigantic buzzard which gave its name to the 
place (Beau désert), or the she-wolf suckling Romulus and 
Remus, set up in the Roman forum—that it is worth while 
considering its date and how far the verification is real. 

Again, an “observance” may be a weighty verification, if 
it points destinctly to a particular incident, showing that this 
and nothing else could have been its cause, or at all events 
that this satisfactorily accounts for the ‘observance.’ But, 
as there is a natural tendency to find picturesque causes for 
results, care is needed before accepting at once an ‘“ obser- 
vance,” e.g. the institution of the order of the Garter, as a 
proof of a certain fact, e.g. that a particular lady’s garter was 
picked up by a particular king upon a particular occasion. 

Now what is the “monument set up at the very time 
when the miracle was wrought?” Itisa ¢vee/ Gregory’s 
staff, which budded and became a tree! 

One would not pursue the subject further—for it ought 
not to be matter for jest, and yet cannot easily be matter 
for argument—if it did not show the tortuosity to which a 
clever man is driven who has brought himself to take plea- 
sure in believing such portents as these. In the first place, 
how can the tree be said to have been ‘‘set up when the 
miracle was wrought,” since, as Newman admits, there was 
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nothing, for some years to come, to show that there had been 
a miracle (268) : “the success of St. Gregory’s restraint upon 
the stream could not be known till after an interval, or rather 
only in a course of years.” 

It ought rather therefore to be called a prediction that 
there would be a miracle than a monument showing that 
there had been a miracle. In the next place, what is there 
to show that the staff was erected as @ monument or pre- 
diction ? We know that then, as now (Wetstein, ad Luc. xvii. 6), 
the custom of keeping together the embankments of the 
Nile by planting trees was so common that it was legally 
punishable to cut down such a tree. Why may not this 
sensible Saint—-a pupil of Origen’s, versed in physics, who 
(the reader may be quite sure) fas not said a word about 
a single one of his own miracles tn his own extant works, but 
who was by no means incapable, in a limestone or volcanic 
district, of predicting the “ drying up of lakes” and the 
removal of vast rocks and some other so-called thaumaturgic 
acts—have made his unbelieving and barbarian neighbours 
practise what he himself had seen when he was staying with 
Origen in Egypt? He may have told them to plant sap- 
lings, and may have set the example himself—not without 
prayer, doubtless. Thething answered. Gregory’s tree, or 
perhaps the biggest of the trees, became known as “‘ Gregory’s 
staff:” the zame (121) (said his biographer) of the tree, 
viz. “the staff,” existed even to his days as “a memorial 
of Gregory’s grace and power.” Why not? But where is 
the miracle in all this? And how is it reasonable to call 
the tree a “‘ monument ” of the miracle ? 

And again, what is the “ observance”? Noneis recorded. 
Not even an annual pilgrimage to the tree; nothing but 
“the conversion of the people benefited,” which (268) “is, 
in its results, of the nature of a standing observance.” But 

M 2 
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what is the proof—except the legend of Nyssen writing 
120 years afterwards—that they eve converted by ¢hzs 
miracle when—according to Newman and Nyssen—d¢here 
were so many other miracles to convert them ? 

Newman’s only reply is, in effect, that they must have 
been converted somehow by this river-mirace, because 
Nyssen says so; and that they could not have been converted 
by the mere restraint of the Course of the Lycus, because that 
could not have been known to be a miracle at all for years after- 
wards ; and ¢herefore there probably was something else to 
convert them (268): ‘‘some probability is thereby added to 
the idea that there was something impressive and convincing, 
and such ¢he miracle lara upon the staff would have been 
in a very eminent way.” 

Thus among his Nine select Miracles Newman de- 
liberately brings forward one, on the ground that it can 
satisfy sceptics because it is “verified ” by a “ monument” and 
an “observance” ; and then he alleges, as an “‘ observance,” 
the fact (not proved) that people were converted by this 
particular miracle (not proved); and, as a ‘ monument,” 
he alleges a natural object, the existence of which is quite 
consistent with the absence of a miracle, and which can only 
be called a “monument” of a miracle on the supposition 
that the “‘monument ” itself is a portentous miracle, requiring 
another ‘‘monument ” to ‘‘ verify” it ! 

Surely a miracle of this sort can recommend other mira- 
cles to none but those who have an actual hatred for the 
orderly course of Nature, and who take a pleasure in seeing 
what Newman ventures to call (103) its prestige lowered. 
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§ 29. Appearance of the Cross to Constantine (271—286) 


The fourth miracle is the appearance (A.D. 311) to 
Constantine and his army—shortly before his victory over 
Maxentius—of a luminous cross in the sky, accompanied by 
a luminous sentence in Latin (or Greek, for accounts differ) 
“ By this, conquer.” 

I shall do little more than give, in Newman’s words, that 
testimony, “‘which alone,” he says (281) “is direct and 
trustworthy,” and his comment on it. 

(281) “ Husebius declares on the word of Constantine, 
who confirmed it with an oath, that Constantine, on his 
march, saw, together with his whole army, a luminous Cross 
in the sky above the mid-day sun, with the inscription, ‘In 
this conquer :’ and that, in the ensuing night, he had a dream 
in which our Lord appeared with the Cross, and directed 
him to frame a standard like it as a means of victory in his 
contest with Maxentius. Such ts the statement ascribed by 
Eusebius to. Constantine; and tt must be added that the 
historian had no leaning towards over-easiness of belief, as 
many passages of his history show.” A foot-note, added to 
explain ‘“ over-easiness of belief,” says that Eusebius ‘omits 
mention of the dove in the martyrdom of Polycarp, of the 
miracles of St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, &c. In such 
miracles as he does record, he is careful not to commit 
himself to an absolute assent to them, but commonly 
introduces qualifying phrases.” 

The conclusion to which Newman leads us, then, is 
obviously this, that whereas Eusebius omits, or cautiously 
qualifies, o‘fer miraculous narratives, but inserts, and does 
not qualify, the Avesent one, Eusebius believed this miracle 
to be a fact and a miraculous fact. 
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Now this affords one among many other instances showing 
how the truism that ‘the dvec¢t effect of evidence must be 
to create a presumption in favour of a fact,” leads Newman, 
in practice, to neglect the zzdzrect effect of evidence. For, 
if we consider the position of Eusebius in relation to this 
miraculous narrative, we shall see that he was obliged to 
weigh his words very carefully, and consequently that we 
ought to weigh them carefully too. He was writing, not a 
history of the Church nor of the times, but a Life of Con- 
stantine. He could not possibly omit a narrative imparted 
to him by the Emperor himself, confirmed by an imperial 
oath, and (no doubt) familiar to the imperial family and 
household. He could not here use his favourite device of 
interpolating “‘it is said,” “it is reported,” “they say.” 
Still less could he openly express his disbelief of the story, 
and his belief that the lapse of twenty-six years from the 
time of the alleged occurrence had weakened or confused 
the Emperor’s memory and unduly strengthened his imagina- 
tion. But what he could do was to write (Life of Constantine, 
i. 28), “that a most wonderful sign appeared, which, had 
any other person given a relation of it, would not easily have 
been received as true; but, since the Emperor himself told it 
to us who write this history, a long while afterwards, who 
would hereafter doubt of giving credit to his narrative?” } 

1 Newman does not seem to credit this statement of Eusebius; he 
seems to feel (and reasonably enough) that if this public portent oc- 
curred, Eusebius must have known of tt, a quarter of a century before, 
at the time when he described the battle ; and so he makes the curious 
suggestion that Eusebius may have omitted it decause it was mot 
““a@ public event”—being witnessed by only, say 30,000 men, con- 
stituting an imperial army—(282) : ‘‘It is remarkable too that eve 
Eusebius does not mention it in his History, but in his Life of 
Constantine, as if, zzstead of its being a public event, it were but a 


visitation or providence personal to the Emperor.” 
Yet Newman himself with perfect justice says that (273) ‘‘ the 
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Was it easy for a court-historian (for a man who writes an 
Emperor’s life for an Emperor’s family, zs a court-historian) 
to express much more clearly the meaning that we can read 
between these words ?— 

“Although I wrote a detailed history of the imperial 
victory over Maxentius and of the divine favour vouchsafed 
to Constantine, and a good many years have passed since 
that, yet I never heard a word about this miracle at the time 
when I was writing; nor, since then, did I ever hear a word 
about it from any one of the many thousands who (if it 
took place) saw it, or from any one of the many more 
thousands to whom (if it had taken place) they must 
have spoken about it. Of course apparitions of an in- 
definite kind are common enough, and I don’t stick at 
trifles; I have myself (Zzfe of Const. 11.6) related an 
apparition of phantasmal soldiers which appeared in the 
cities of Asia, not long after the alleged vision of the Cross. 
But even there I inserted ‘they say,’ so as to be safe. But 
a sentence, seen by 30,000 men, written in the sky—that’s quite 
a different thing! Well, probably the Emperor saw some- 
thing like a Cross in the sky, and I dare say his courtiers 
saw it; I am sure they saw it if he told them “e saw it. 
Then on the same night, he had a dream, and saw, in his 
dream, the words, IN THIS CONQUER. Then, in after 
years, he gradually came to mix the sight and the dream, 
the Cross and the sentence, up together. And then, because 


approaching conversion of the Roman empire in the person of its head, 
was as great an event as any in Christian history,” and that (2d) ‘* if 
any event might be said to call for a miracle, it was this.” Surely, 
the most public ‘‘ event” in Christian History ‘‘ called for” something 
more than a private or ‘‘ personal” miracle. Newman generally shows 
great respect for Eusebius ; but it is interesting to see how, on this and 
other occasions, he can persuade himself (where it is convenient to 
do so) that the historian must have been an absolute fool. 
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his officers had said they saw the Cvoss, he came to fancy, 
many years afterwards, that they had said they saw the 
sentence ; or perhaps—for I know what human nature is in 
the Imperial Court—some of them may have humoured him 
by saying they dd see the sentence. 

“* What am I to do with this miracle? I will be as fair 
as I can. Jt would not exactly do for me to say I dont 
believe this story, as it stands; but LT may venture to say 
that none would have readily believed tt tf the Emperor had 
not attested tt by his oath.” 

If this is not an improbable explanation of the passage of 
Eusebius, Newman committed a double error of judgment. 
In the first place he ought to have given the passage—con- 
taining as it does the only ‘direct and trustworthy testt- 
mony ”—in the exact words of the historian, so that we might 
have formed a judgment of the zzdzrect, as well as the direct, 
effect of the evidence. In the next place, he is wrong in 
leading us to the inference that the cautious historian 
believed the story. That inference, it is true, is not stated ; 
it is only implied in the words above quoted: ‘‘Such is 
the statement ascribed by Eusebius to Constantine... . 
and it must be added that the historian had no leanings 
towards over-easiness of belief” ; but if the intention had been 
—which I am sure it was not—to deceive the reader, the 
words could not have been more skilfully put together. 
That Eusebius “ascribed” the words to Constantine there 
is no doubt; just as the Zzmes daily “ ascribes” words to 
members of Parliament in its Parliamentary reports. But 
Newman quietly assumes that, because Eusebius reported 
what Constantine said, Eusebius therefore Je/eved it; and 
that is a very different thing. 

One more noteworthy feature in Newman’s discussion of 
this miracle is the manner in which he tries to explain how 
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a whole army could see a luminous Greek or Latin sentence 
in the sky promising them victory ; how, after seeing it, they 
could march through the towns and villages of Gaul and Italy; 
how, after obtaining the miraculously promised victory, they 
could enter Rome in triumph amid the acclamations of the 
senate and people: and yet the Emperor, his generals, 
officers, and soldiers, could form so unanimous a conspiracy 
of silence before the battle, and adhere to their conspiracy 
with such resolution after the battle, that the careful 
historian Eusebius, writing a detailed account of the battle 
together with the events that preceded and followed it, made 
no mention whatever of this portent in his history, and 
further, when writing twenty-six years afterwards, tells us 
in effect, that he never heard of it from any one but the 
Emperor, long after the alleged occurrence, and that, but for 
the imperial oath, no one would readily believe it. 

This difficulty Newman meets by saying that (283): “‘the 
troops of Constantine saw the vision and marched on 
[surely the “ marching on” would be the very thing to circulate 
the news|; they left behind them a vague testimony which 
would fall misshaped and distorted on the very ears that 
heard it, which would soon be filled out with fictitious details 
because the true were not forthcoming.” [/How, about so 
very definite a matter, could the testimony be “vague” ? Three 
words could easily be remembered or written. Lo doubt, 
we might expect exaggerations. But why should we expect 
silence about the plain fact that IN THIS CONQUER had 
been seen by, say, 30,000 men written luminously tn the sky ?| 

Besides this, he has really nothing to allege except that 
an army (283) ‘‘is cut off from the world, it has no home, 
it acts as one man, it is of an zxcommunicative nature or at 
least does not admit of questioning.” 

An army on the march ‘“‘cut off from the world”! An 
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army entering Rome, as liberators, ‘incommunicative” ! 
As if the Duke of Cambridge could have marched from 
Manchester to London during the Crimean war with 30,000 
men who had seen, simultaneously with himself, IN THIS 
CONQUER written in the sky, and could have kept the 
secret, he and the 30,000, so quiet—for some inscrutable 
reason and by some inconceivable means—that Mr. 
Kinglake writing the history of the war, should know 
nothing about it, and should hear of it for the first time long 
afterwards from the Duke himself, and should then 
declare, twenty-six years after the alleged portent, that if any 
other person but the Duke had related it, and zf the Duke 
had not confirmed tt with an oath, “it would not easily have 
been received as true” ! 


§ 30 St Helena’s Discovery of the Holy Cross (287—326) 


The alleged miracle, or rather miracles, are these, 1st, 
the discovery of the Cross by Helena the mother of 
Constantine A.D. 326 ; 2nd, miraculous cures by which it was 
distinguished from the crosses of the two thieves, simul- 
taneously discovered ; 3rd, the miraculous multiplication of the 
wood, in the form of relics scattered through Christendom. 

The most interesting feature in Newman’s inquiry is his 
method of dealing with the silence of Eusebius, whois said 
to have written in 337 A.D. about eleven years after the 
alleged Discovery. 

' All who describe the discovery of the Cross agree that it 
was found in the course of an excavation ; and Eusebius, in 
his Life of Constantine (ili. 21—40), thus relates the motives 
that led the Emperor to undertake this work. Impious men, 
he says, had heaped earth upon the Holy Sepulchre ; more 
than that, they had actually built a Temple of Venus upon 
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these accumulations, so that it might well seem hopeless to 
recover the actual Cave which had received our Lord’s body, 
but which now seemed lost and perhaps shattered beneath 
the foundations ofa heathen temple. However the Emperor, 
stimulated by Divine encouragement, determined at all 
events to destroy the Temple of Venus and to build an 
Oratory on the sacred soil below. 

The historian then gives a minute account of the exca- 
vation itself, revealing the Sepulchre “contrary to all 
expectation,” as though “ the monument of our Saviour’s 
resurrection” itself experienced a resurrection in_ being 
restored to the light of day; of the Emperoyr’s reception of 
the marvellous and almost miraculous news; and of his 
determination to build a Church over the Sepulchre and 
the site of the Crucifixion. But he nowhere mentions any 
discovery of the Holy Cross in the course of the excavation ; 
nor does he mention Helena, the Emperor’s mother, as 
having anything to do with the matter. Now the discovery 
of the Cross, if true, is felt by all to be the central event of 
the narrative. Eusebius could not (it would seem) omit the 
very core or kernel of his story—an event also reflecting such 
lustre upon the Emperor whose life he was writing, and in 
whose career the Cross had played so prominent a part. 
There are very many other grounds for disbelieving in St. 
Helena’s Discovery story ; but, at the very outset, the negative 
testimony arising from the silence of Eusebius is almost fatal 
to it, unless that silence can be explained. 

How then shall this deadly silence be neutralized? One 
way, under ordinary circumstances, would be to say (252) 
“It really seems unreasonable to demand that every Father 
should write about everything”; but that would be too 
audacious here. Newman therefore resorts to the following 
fallacy, not stated, but quietly assumed: “If an author 
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omits anything, however unimportant, we ought not to be 
surprised at his omitting anything else, however essential.” 
On this he bases the following argument, in effect : ‘“‘ Eusebius 
while describing Helena’s visit to the East in some detail, 
does not say that she visited Jerusalem ; but she could not 
have left unvisited so sacred a place. Well then, since he 
omits her visit to Jerusalem, and yet that must have been a 
fact, we are justified in assuming that, although he omitted 
her discovery of the Cross, yet that may have been a fact 
too.” 

This plausibility bursts at once at the touch of the follow- 
ing truism: “The silence of an author concerning some 
ordinary alleged fact not necessary to his context does not 
throw suspicion on the allegation ; but silence about some 
fact extraordinary or necessary (if true) to give completeness 
to the context, does throw suspicion on the allegation.” 

Besides, to any one who attentively examines the narrative 
of Eusebius, and who can understand the meaning of 
zmplied mention, it will be obvious that the historian is not 
really “silent” about Helena’s visit to Jerusalem, but that 
he omits express mention of it because, whereas elsewhere she 
did several notable things, she did nothing notable here. ‘The 
reader shall judge for himself. After describing at great 
length (Lzfe of Constantine, 11. 25—40) the discovery of the 
Holy Sepulchre by the excavators under the orders of 
Constantine, the Emperor’s joy, his orders for the construc- 
tion of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and the details 
of the building—and all this without one word about 
Helena—he then ina single section tells us (2b. 41) that the 
Emperor adorned with offerings the cave at Bethlehem and 
the cave on Mount Olivet (whence our Lord was said to 
have ascended), ‘‘and these places he adorned most magni- 
ficently and [at the same time] eternized the memory of his 
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own mother who was ministering (dunxoveiro) so great a good 
to mankind : for (2d. 42), in regard that she had resolved to 
pay the debt of her pious affection to God. ... she came 
in haste that she might visit the land which all should 
reverence, and, with a care and solicitude truly royal, might 
make a visit to the Eastern provinces, cities, and peoples. 
But after she had given a due veneration to that prophetic 
expression which runs thus, ‘ Let us go to worship at the place 
where his feet have stood’ (Ps. cxxxii. 7, Septuagint), im- 
mediately she left the fruit of her own piety even to posterity ; 
(2b. 43) she forthwith dedicates two Churches ” ; and then he 
describes in detail the buildings she erected at Bethlehem 
and at Olivet, the Emperor’s offerings thereat, and Helena’s 
subsequent death. 

In the face of this evidence, if we were to accuse Eusebius 
of being “silent about Helena’s visit to Jerusalem,” might 
he not defend himself with a just brusqueness? “ ‘Silent 
about Helena’s visit to Jerusalem’! What do you take me 
for, or what must I take you for? Helena visited Jeru- 
salem, of course. Did I not as good as say so to any 
reader with a spark of sense? Did I not say she visited 
Olivet? Did I not say she built a church there? I gave 
my Christian readers credit for knowing where Olivet ts. 
How could she visit Olivet without visiting Jerusalem ? 
How could a person visit Primrose Hill and build a church 
on the top of it without visiting London? Helena visited 
Jerusalem of course, as she visited also Nazareth and the 
other sacred places ‘where Christ’s feet had stood’, du¢ 
omutted those because she did nothing in those, while I inserted 
Bethlehem and Olivet because she did something in these.” 

This would seem a very reasonable defence. And the 
inevitable conclusion from the historian’s silence zz this 
context, and in the special circumstances of the case, is one of 
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two: etther (1) Eusebius, writing ten years after Helena’s 
alleged discovery of the Cross, and having the amplest 
possible means for obtaining the most minute information, 
had nevertheless xot heard of the allegation ; or (2) he had 
heard of it, and disbelzeved tt. 

How natural for us to adopt here the same explanation 
of the historian’s silence which Newman himself gave us 
above (281): ‘the historian, ze. Eusebius, had xo leaning 
towards over-easiness of belief” / 

But Newman will have none of this explanation eve. 
Instead of arguing here, ‘‘ He omitted it because he did not 
believe it,” he argues, in effect : ‘“‘ He omitted ; but he must 
have known it; and he need not necessarily have omitted 
it owing to disbelieving it ; for we find him omitting other 
things that he must have believed to be true.” “It must 
have been well known to Eusebius,” says Newman, for ten 
years after he wrote, Cyril of Jerusalem publicly declared 
that fragments of the Holy Cross, miraculously multiplied, 
had filled the world. We agree: zt must have been well- 
known to Eusebius. Why was he silent then? Because “e 
rejected it as a discreditable tmposture. 

What has Newman to say against this explanation? 
Simply this (295) : ‘‘ His silence about it did not necessarily 
proceed from disbelief; because he is sent about St. 
Felena’s search after zt, nay, as I have said above, even about 
her visiting Jerusalem, an historical fact which cannot be 
gainsaid.” In other words the historian’s silence about one 
fact, which we deny, is to be explained by his silence about 
a second fact, which we deny also, and about a third fact 
which the historian implies, but had zo motive for expressly 
mentioning. ‘Test this reasoning bya more modern applica- 
tion, and how will it sound? ‘So-and-so’s silence about 
the discovery of the sea-serpent by Drake during his voyage 
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round the world, did not mecessarily proceed from disbelief ; 
because—he is sélent about Drake's having fitted out an ex- 
pedition to search for the sea-serpent, nay, as I have said 
above, even about Drake's having touched at Java, an his- 
torical fact which cannot be gainsaid”! 


§ 31. further Details of the alleged Discovery 


Those who care to pursue the subject further may be 
interested in the following details :-— 

1. The only original evidence (293) for the déscovery of 
the Cross is that of Cyril of Jerusalem concerning the 
multiplication of the wood of the Cross, in his Catechetical 
Lectures, said to have been delivered by him as a Priest 
A.D. 347, where he says (Catech. iv. 10) ‘‘the whole world 
is filled with the wood of the Cross,” and uses many similar 
phrases.! 


1 A close examination of these phrases might lead a charitable modern 
reader to think that they might originally bear a spiritual meaning. 
Cyril’s very effective lectures must have been made all the more effective 
by his power of calling to witness the Sepulchre, the Stone, the Clefts 
in the Rock, all of which were before the eyes of his audience. In the 
same way, he would point to the Cross. ‘‘The Cross,” he says, 
‘‘brought mankind together, subjected the Persians, tamed the 
Scythians, heals diseases, drives out devils.”” It would be an easy 
transition to say, ‘‘ The Cross has filled the world,” ‘* All partake of the 
Cross in a spirit of faith.” The next transition is from ‘‘ the Cross” to 
**the Holy Wood” or ‘‘the Wood of the Cross.” Then we have only 
to suppose that these expressions were taken literally ; and that the 
mistake was found to ‘‘tend to devotion,” or to be ‘‘ edifying”; and 
that it seemed a pity to discourage a ‘‘ pious belief.” 

Such an explanation might not perhaps make Cyril’s conduct seem 
better, but would make it more intelligible. And the same explanation, 
I think, might apply to some other Ecclesiastical miracles such as the 
sacred Bread becoming a cinder (134)in the hands of an unworthy com- 
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2. A possibly genuine letter of Cyril (294) (the gross flattery 
of Constantius renders it probable that, at all events, it was 
written early, when such flattery was worth perpetrating) 
says to the son of Constantine: “In the time of thy 
father. . . the salutary Wood of the Cross was found in 
Jerusalem, divine grace granting the discovery of the hidden 
holy places to one who laudably pursued (fyrotvrr) religious 
objects.” 

But Newman’s translation, which I give above, fails to 
point out (1) that the masculine (“one who was pursuing” or 
“‘ (him), when pursuing”) excludes Helena, no less decidedly 
than Eusebius does; (2) that the words ‘“‘ was found in the 
time of,” by no means indicate that Constantine had found 
the Cross; on the contrary they are consistent with the 
supposition that the Cross had appeared after the first news 
of the discovery of the Sepulchre. 

3. Newman quotes (292) Eusebius’s commentary on 
Ps. Ixxxvii 13, ‘‘ Dost thou show wonders among the 
dead?” It runs thus, “If any one will give his attention to 
the marvels which in our time have been performed at the 
Sepulchre and the Martyry of our Saviour, truly he will per- 
ceive how the prediction has been fulfilled in the event.” 
He seems to think that this must allude to the “ miracles of 
healing” by which, according to the later writers, the true 
Cross was distinguished from the Crosses of the Thieves, 
and adds, in a foot-note, ‘‘ Zaccaria strangely denies the 


municant. The Priest used the expression metaphorically; the Congre- 
gation took it literally ; and, between them, they made a miracle. 

If Cyril was an impostor, it will be an early illustration of what Pope 
Gregory said (Dean Church’s M¢scellaneous Essays, p. 227) to a Greek 
correspondent of his, ‘‘ We have not your wit, but neither have we your 
| cheating tricks (dwfosturas).” Gregory also (zd.) asked John the 

Faster, Patriarch of Constantinople, whether his noted abstinence 
obliged him to ‘‘ abstain from ¢he truth,” 
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allusion ;” but even if it did refer to acts of healing, such 
acts do not postulate the discovery of the Cross; surely the 
Holy Sepulchre would have sufficed to produce them! 
And miracles of faith-healing (of a kind) were so common 
that they might possibly have occurred at the discovery of 
the Sepulchre, without in the least obliging Eusebius to 
break his minute and gradually developed narrative by 
inserting them. 

But those who have noted the expression of Eusebius 
above, viz. that the discovery of the Sepulchre was “contrary 
to all hope,” and a kind of resurrection of the scene of resurrec- 
tion itself, and those who refer to Constantine’s letter ex- 
pressing his joyful amazement at the discovery as being “a 
miracle which no rhetoric could set forth” (Zz/e of C. ili. 29) 
will (as it seems to me) believe that the “‘marvels” of the 
Eusebian Commentary refer to the bringing to light of the 
lost Sepulchre, and to nothing else.! 

4. (299) Ambrose (395 A.D.) and Chrysostom (about 
394 A.D.) speak of ¢ivee crosses, and say that the true one 
was known from the crosses of the thieves by the title which 
Pilate had fixed on it. 

But Paulinus and Rufinus (about 400 a.p.), and Socrates, 
Theodoret, and Sozomen (about 440 A.D.) say that the true 
Cross was known by a miracle wrought, either on a corpse, 

1 In the letter of Constantine above quoted, occur the only words 
n Eusebius that seem capable of suggesting the Cross, viz. 7d yydpioua 
Tov ma0ous, ‘‘the coken of the passion.” But it must be remembered 
that the excavation was supposed to have brought to light, not only the 
Sepulchre, but also Golgotha ; and it seems quite possible that this phrase 
may have been used érzefly to mean ‘‘the tokens, or signs of recog- 
nition, of the seffering, death, and resurrection of Christ.” In a very 
few years, waptupioy became the regular word to denote the whole site 
and the Church above it ; but this letter was written immediately upon 
the receipt of the news of the discovery, and so yvépioua may here be 


used for wapruiptov. 
N 
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or on a sick person. Paulinus adds “that the portion of the 
Cross kept at Jerusalem gave off fragments of itself without 
diminishing.” Most of these writers, including Socrates, 
*‘ speak of the nails as found at the same time.” “Such,” 
says Newman (300), ‘is the evidence arranged in order of 
time? 

But why, while mentioning “Socrates,” has Newman 
omitted the important evidence of that historian (i. 17), who 
tells us upon the authority of ‘almost all the inhabitants in 
Constantinople,” that the Empress Helena erected a magni- 
ficent church on the sacred site which she called New 
Jerusalem,! and that she forwarded one half of the Cross to 
Constantine! who exdosed it in a statue of himself, erected 
in the market-place of Constantinople! and that the nails 
that had pierced Christ’s hands and feet were converted by 
the Emperor into “ bridles and a helmet which he used tn his 
military expeditions” | 

The fact is, that—as is indicated by the variations between 
“three crosses ” and one cross, miracles and no miracle, this 
miracle and that miracle—a// these later writers knew nothing 
whatever about the Discovery of the Cross except from rumour 
or from one another. And this last paragraph from Socrates, 
if Newman had inserted it, would have tended to show the 
hollowness of all this later testimony. But Newman’s theory 
is that the ‘“ dzvect effect of evidence” must be to create a 
presumption in favour of the alleged fact, and cannot create 
a presumption the other way; and his practice is, to apply 
the same rule to the zzdzrect effect of evidence. 

5. All this unsatisfactory variation in the evidence, 
Newman not only regards as of no account, but finds a 

1 A mere misunderstanding of a Eusebian metaphor! Eusebius 


means that Constantine built a church, which rose up—a New Jeru- 
salem, so to speak—over against the Old Jerusalem. 
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parallel to these exaggerations in the Samaritan Woman’s 
exaggeration, “ He told me all that ever I did ;” and he seeks 
to turn the tables against serious seekers after truth, and 
make a joke of Protestants who would probably have wished 
to (298) “cross-examine” the woman! 

6. (301) ‘*The very fact that a beam of wood should be 
found undecayed after so long a continuance in the earth 
would be in some cases a miracle.” ? 

It would. But Newman does not see that, on this sup- 
position, we must also suppose—if ¢/vee crosses were found— 
that there were ¢hvee miracles. For if two crosses were 
found half rotted, and one miraculously sound, the dis- 
coverers would have known at once -:the true Cross, and 
would have needed no test to distinguish it from the 
others. 

Therefore we are called upon to believe that the crosses of 
the two thieves were mzvaculously preserved—in order to create 
a preliminary confusion, so that a miracle might be wrought 
afterwards for the purpose of distinguishing them from the 
true Cross. I said above ‘‘ Newman does not see” this. 
That was a rash assumption and an injustice to his through- 
going consistency. Very probably he ad see it, and liked 
the miracle all the better. 

Again, Newman, who adds (301) “there were too many 
bones surely in ‘the place ofa skull’ to discriminate the fact,” 
evidently supposes that Golgotha, “‘the place of a skull,” 
was a common burial-place for malefactors. ‘Then why not 
for the crosses of other malefactors as well as for the crosses 
of the two thieves, and of our Lord? And, if so, why were 


1 Newman says (287), ‘‘it was the custom of the Jews to bury the 
instruments of death with the corpses of the malefactors,” and gives 
references, which I have not examined. Nor do I know whether this 
custom extended to crucifixion, and whether the Romans acted on it. 
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only three crosses found? Ought there not to have been 
nearer three hundred? And, on that supposition, ought 
there not to have been three hundred miracles wrought on 
the three hundred crosses? For why should a miracle be 
wrought upon the cross of the impenitent thief, and none 
upon the crosses of the poor fellows, much less guilty per- 
haps, who had suffered a week before, or a month, or a year 
before? This is a great difficulty. Socrates gets us out 
of it—but gets us into a greater one—by telling us that 
the three crosses were found, zot on Golgotha but in the 
Sepulchre (év 7 pvnpartt). 

7. After giving in detail (287—8), but without any refer- 
ences, the later legendary account which describes Helena 
as searching “‘among other objects,” for ‘“‘the Cross,” and 
* availing herself of the assistance of the most learned,” &c., 
Newman adds (289) “ Hitherto the main outlines of the 
history are confirmed by Eusebius, though. . . .”; and again 
(295) “ From the evidence of St. Cyril and the passages of 
Eusebius, we gain then as much as this: that the discovery 
of the Holy Cross was a received fact twenty years after St. 
Helena’s search for the Holy Sepulchre; that it was 


notorious . . .; hence that the professed discovery must 
have taken place . . .; and that it must have been well 
known to Eusebius . . .; further that his silence about it 


did not necessarily proceed from disbelief.” 

This is extremely misleading. The first passage represents 
Eusebius as “confirming” that about which he is absolutely 
and conspicuously silent. And although the second passage 
is not exactly false, it leads the careless reader to blend 
together “Cyril” and “the passages of Eusebius,” instead 
of keeping in mind that whatever Cyril attests, Eusebius not 
only does not attest, but, by implication, dentes. 

In ordinary writers such language would be scarcely honest. 
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8. “Such,” Newman tells us (300), “is the evidence 
arranged in order of time in behalf of this most solemn and 
arresting occurrence.” 

We have seen what it is: (i) Eusebius gives xo fosttive 
evidence for it, and powerful negative evidence against it ; 
(ii) Cyril gives evidence for the multiplication of the wood 
of the Cross, but zone as to its discovery, except in a possibly 
genuine letter which says that “it was found in the time of 
Constantine,” but it does not add “by whom ;” (iii) a host 
of writers follow, who record conflicting and, at least in 
one case, disgusting legends—nothing, so far as we can 
judge, that is derived from any trustworthy authority. 

But what as to “the szence arranged in order of time”? 
This question is suggested to us by a foot-note appended by 
Newman to the word ‘‘ occurrence” in the last quotation : 
«St. Jerome too says of St. Paula a.D. 386, ‘ Prostrataque 
ante Crucem, quasi pendentem Dominum cerneret, ad- 
orabat ’’”—which makes us say in amazement, ‘ Can this,— 
which might be said about any woman before any Cross in 
any Church—be intended to prove that the ‘cross’ here 
mentioned was ¢he discovered Cross?” And then we reflect 
that Jerome lived in Bethlehem for thirty-four years (from 
386 A.D. to 420) and would know all about the real Cross 
if it was in Jerusalem. Yet he must be supposed (from 
Newman’s taking refuge in this quotation) to say, in the 
whole of his voluminous works, not a word about it. Nor 
does Athanasius (so far as Newman helps us) who was in 
Alexandria about the very time when, ¢es¢e Cyril, ‘‘ the whole 
earth,” and therefore of course Alexandria, was being “ filled 
with fragments of the Cross.” Yet Athanasius, shortly 
after 355 A.D. spent six years in seclusion and writing, 
and was not averse to recording wonders, as is seen from 
his Life of St. Anthony. Nor are the Eastern Bishops 
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Gregory Nazianzen and Gregory of Nyssa called to give 
evidence. 

About an ordinary miracle such silence would be perfectly 
intelligible. But if in their childhood or youth the true 
Cross of Christ was found, and if in their youth or middle 
age, fragments of this Cross were being imported into every 
diocese in Christendom, it would be scarcely satisfactory to 
explain silence on so profoundly interesting and so prac- 
tically important a matter by the ordinary expedient (252)— 
“‘It really seems unreasonable to demand that every Father 
should write about everything.” Yet Newman suggests no 
other explanation. 


§ 32. The Death of Arius (327-333) 


The alleged facts are these, and there is no reason to 
doubt their substantial truth. Constantine, on a Saturday, 
had ordered Alexander, Bishop of Constantinople, to receive 
the heretical Arius into the communion of the Church on 
the following day (Sunday). The bishop refused, and 
retired from the anger of the Emperor. At 3 p.m. on that 
same day the Bishop prayed, in the presence of Macarius, 
that, if Arius was destined to communicate to-morrow, he 
himself might be dismissed from life so as to escape con- 
tamination ; or else, if God purposed to spare the Church, 
then that Arius might be ‘taken away.” This prayer 
reported by Macarius to Athanasius, has been recorded by 
the latter in his treatise on the death of Arius. That same 
evening, Arius, in the square of Constantine, was suddenly 
seized with bowel-complaint and died. 

Putting the moral question absolutely aside, we have to 
ask what proof is here of a miracle. We have no proof that 
poison may not have been employed by some of the baser 
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partisans of the Athanasian party, without the sanction of 
their leaders. We have no knowledge of the state of Arius’s 
health at the time, nor of the extent to which it may have 
been impaired by the excitement of a long controversy 
(though it seemed likely at the time to end in his favour) ; 
by the knowledge that a large part of Constantinople 
was praying for, or at least desiring his destruction ; or 
by other purely physical causes. We have no know- 
ledge, and no power of knowing, how many other 
Christian Bishops have prayed that their adversaries might 
be “taken away,” and prayed in vain. Supposing such 
prayers to have been uttered, say, 10,000 times, is it 
miraculous, is it even improbable, that, say zen or eleven 
times in ten thousand, a man so prayed against, should de 
at the very time when he was wished to die? Besides, no 
one asserts in this instance, that the death occurred simul- 
taneously with the prayer. If that had been the case, we 
might have been more interested in the story, as a possible 
instance of “brain-wave” influence of a malignant kind 3 
but the most that is asserted is, that it took place one or two 
hours afterwards. Nor can the advocates lay stress even 
upon the shortness of the interval as being only “one or 
two hours ” : for the Bishop of Constantinople, who had been 
for some time prepared for the crisis, had already (327) 
“shut himself up in the church and continued zz supplica- 
tion for several days and nights.” ow many times therefore 
may he not have uttered already this prayer that Arius 
might be “taken away”? Probably for ‘‘ several days and 
nights” before tt actually took place. 

“ But,’’ it may be urged, “the case of Arius ought not to 
be confused with that of any casual man prayed against. 
He represented Heresy incarnate. Nor is the ‘shortness of 
the interval’ to the point, but the fact that he died before 
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communicating. The zearer, in fact, to his triumph, the more 
apparent the miracle.” The former of these pleas may 
make a miracle in this case appear to some minds more 
antecedently probable ; but we are not now considering ante- 
cedent probability, but evidence of the miraculous ; and 
undoubtedly an extraordinary amount of coincidence might 
impress us as verging on evidence of the miraculous. But 
let us grant the force of the latter objection ; ‘‘ the nearer to 
the triumph, the more apparent the miracle.” Probe this 
objection, and what does it amount to? Simply to this, 
that the objector prefers onze kind of coincidence to another : 
he thinks it, so to speak, more effective, more dramatic, that 
Heresy incarnate should die, zo¢ at the moment when he 
was being prayed against, but at the moment when he was 
kneeling at the altar, on the point of receiving the sacred 
elements. We agree. It would have been more effective ; 
much more effective. But az interval of a whole day makes 
the miracle—from the point of view of zAat coincidence— 
very ineffective. If that was intended, it ought, so to speak, 
to have been managed better. 

In all this, we are supposing (perhaps uncharitably) that 
Macarius has not in the least exaggerated the prayer of 
Alexander—although of course.there would be an immense 
temptation, after Arius’s actual death, to read into the prayer 
of Alexander a very much more precise request than per- 
haps was actually uttered—and that Athanasius has not 
exaggerated what Macarius reported to him. We give the 
advocates of the so-called Miracle the full benefit of the 
facts, and we say that the evidence of the facts (for the 
purpose of proving a miracle) is neither cogent nor complete 
enough to ‘‘recommend other miracles to our attention ”— 
still less to our “ devout attention,” 
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§ 33. Zhe Fiery Eruption on Julian’s Attempt to Rebuild the 
Temple (334-347) 


There is better evidence for this, than for any of the pre- 
ceding miracles. The facts are, as stated by Newman, that 
the Emperor Julian, early in the year 363 A.D. gave orders 
for the rebuilding of the Temple of Jerusalem, and that the 
work was given up before Julian’s death in June 363 a.D. 
It is alleged that some special deterring incident, whether 
thunderbolts, fiery eruption, or what else, caused the work 
to be given up, and that this was of a miraculous nature. 

The first witness is Gregory Nazianzen, who wrote at 
Nazianzus, late in 363 or early in 364, two invectives against 
Julian, in which he describes the ‘‘ notorious wonder in the 
mouths of all.” Whenever wonders “in the mouths of all” 
are described by those who have not seen them, we know 
what to expect. Accordingly we are not surprised to 
hear that (335) “the spades and pickaxes” used for the 
excavations, ‘“‘were of silver, and the rubbish was removed 
in mantles of silk and purple”; that the miraculous fire 
which stopped the work (336) met some who fled from it, at 
the door of a neighbouring church to which they were re- 
‘sorting for safety “ and forced them back with the loss either 
of life or of their extremities”; and that afterwards (2d.) 
“in the sky appeared a luminous cross surrounded by a 
circle.” 

Some, besides Newman, have thought that Julian himself 
(338) bore witness to his own failure in a very long letter 
(of uncertain date and only fragmentarily preserved) written 
about the duties of a priest :+ but there are two objections 
to this belief. 

In the first place there is an objection as to time. On 

1 Dictionary of Christian Biography, ii. 491. 
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March 5, A.D. 363 Julian began his Persian campaign, which, 
one would suppose, would not have left him leisure during 
the preceding month to write a very long letter upon sacer- 
dotal subjects. If, as Newman says (335), “i the year 
363, Julian. . . determined to rebuild the Temple,” it would 
seem that the actual operations would hardly begin till 
February ; and, allowing only a month for the workmen to 
excavate and get down to the foundations near which (as 
we shall presently see) the flames are said to have burst out, 
the eruption would not take place till the beginning of 
March at earliest (about which time Julian would be quitting 
Antioch for Persia), and may very well have been a month 
or two later. ‘Then we have to bear in mind that, accord- 
ing to Newman (336), ‘the workmen returned to their 
work,” but the fire burst out “‘ a@gazn and again, as often as 
they renewed the attempt.” And this implies more waste 
of time. ‘Thus, there seems no time for the news to come 
to Julian in Antioch, and for Julian to compose a letter (of 
which a fragment amounts to fwenty-two pages in his works) 
upon the Duties of a Priest, with a disputable allusion to the 
failure of operations in Jerusalem, which he must be sup- 
posed to have heard a day or two before. This objection 
tends to prove that the letter must have been written at an 
earlier date, before the attempt to rebuild the Temple, 
and that the supposed allusion is not an allusion to that 
attempt. 

In the next place there is an objection based on the 
wording of the letter, which contains these words (338) : 
«Those who reproach us on this head, I mean the Prophets ~ 
of the Jews, what will they say about their own Temple, 
whith has been thrice overthrown and ts not even now rising 
(éyetpomevov de ovde viv)” ? There is no difficulty in suppos- 
ing that the words “ ¢hrzce overthrown” refer to the ¢hree 
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Temples, of Solomon, Ezra, and Herod respectively. It is, 
of course, true that Ezra’s Temple was not ‘ overthrown ” 
by the Idumean Herod except so far as was necessary to 
repair and rebuild it; but such rhetorical hyperbole is a 
very natural exaggeration of Pagan contempt, amounting to 
no more than this, ‘‘ These boastful Jews, who scoff at our 
Gods as not able to protect their images and temples, should 
remember that their God was equally unable to protect his 
temple, and that, not once merely, but ¢Avzce. ‘Their God 
had ¢hree temples in succession on the same site; and 
where are they now?” In this there is no difficulty what- 
ever; but there is a portentous difficulty in supposing that, 
in the words “thrice overthrown,” Julian is including Azs 
own abortive attempt, which had got no further than excavat- 
ing and beginning the foundations, and of the failure of which 
he must be supposed to have received intimation, say, four or 
five days previously ! 

This letter was therefore almost certainly written at an 
earlier date than 363 a.p. and the words following the 
sentence just quoted rather confirm that view (338) : “This 
I have said with no wish to reproach them |z.e. the Jews], 
inasmuch as I myself, at so late a day, had in purpose to 
rebuild it.” This may very well refer, in an earlier letter, 
to a project that had floated before Julian’s mind at various 
times but had never yet been seriously considered ; but it 
cannot surely be with any probability supposed to mean that 
the Ruler of the Roman Empire having four or five days 
ago received from his Legate intelligence that the workmen 
at Jerusalem had been checked in their work by a fiery 
eruption or eruptions, writes already of his imperial purpose 
as a thing of the past! And not merely writes about it, 
but writes allusively, as though there were nothing novel in 
zt, nothing that any one could not fully understand / 
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These two objections, based severally on the date and on 
the wording, of Julian’s letter are fatal to its attestation of 
the fiery eruption. The real solid testimony is that of 
Ammianus Marcellinus (xxiii. 1), an impartial historian, who 
served under Julian in the Persian campaign and who, 
twenty years afterwards, recorded the interruption of the 
building of the Temple by terrible balls of fire (globi flam- 
-marum) which repeatedly leapt forth (crebris assultibus 
erumpentes) near the foundations and made the place in- 
accessible for the workmen; ‘‘and in this way, since the 
fire persistently repelled them, the undertaking dropped 
(hocque modo, elemento destinatius repellente, cessavit 
inceptum).” 

Now if Ammianus had written nearer the time of the » 
alleged incident, or had added a statement of the evidence 
upon which he based his story, the details might have been 
worth considering. As it is, the circumstances, while favour- 
ing belief in his veracity, do not justify us in accepting any- 
thing more than the fact that the rebuilding of the Temple 
was generally believed to have been stopped by some super- 
natural fiery manifestation. ‘The historian was probably in 
Persia, or on his way to Persia, at the time of the occurrence ; 
he probably heard it, on his return from the campaign, 
when it was ‘‘in every one’s mouth,” as Gregory Nazianzen 
said, and he would almost inevitably hear it in an exaggerated 
shape. When the death of Julian crushed the hopes of the 
Jews and the Pagans, it became the interest of every one (in- 
cluding Julian’s own legate, who would naturally avail himself 
gladly of a pretext for dropping the imperial project now that 
the Emperor was dead) to affirm the miraculous interruption. 
It was the interest of none (except those whose voices were 
not handed down to posterity because they were not on the 
winning side) to reduce the miracle to its real level. 
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Ammianus himself inserts it—not probably in chronological 
order, which he by no means always observed (Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, ui. 504)—as the most prominent of a 
series of evil omens which preceded Julian’s death. He 
expressly says of another evil omen, mentioned in the same 
section, that word was brought to the Emperor about it. He 
does not say this about the omen at Jerusalem. We have there- 
fore no ground for thinking that the historian (who was with 
the Emperor at the time of the occurrence) heard of it till 
after the Persian campaign. But he seems to have set it 
down in later years, as if it showed that the God of Jerusalem, 
as wellas the Gods of Rome, predicted evil to the Emperor. 
This being the case, the popular rumour fell in with his own 
views of the truth ; he believed it to represent the truth, and 
related it accordingly. 

It is certainly strange that Cyril of Jerusalem—who was 
on the spot during the alleged occurrence and who was said 
by Rufinus in the next century to have predicted the failure 
—and that Jerome who, lived at Bethlehem twenty years 
afterwards, are absolutely silent about the story. ‘‘ Why,” 
asks Newman (340), “should Ammianus be untrue because 
Jerome issilent?” Because, replies Gibbon by anticipation, 
“the same story which was celebrated at a distance might be 
despised on the spot.” This probably represents the 
fact. 

The rebuilding of the Temple was probably stopped by a 
violent thunderstorm or thunderstorms!; and the panic 


1 The curious statement that crosses were imprinted on the bodies 
and clothes of persons present, is illustrated, int the original edition of 
Newman’s Essay (clxxxii.) by some parallel instances quoted by War- 
burton from Casaubon and from Boyle. Such crosses, or cross-like 
impressions, are said to have followed not only a thunderstorm, but also 
an eruption of Vesuvius: ‘‘ these crosses were seen on linen garments, 
as shirt-sleeves, women’s aprons, that had Jain open tothe air, and upon 
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caused by these, not improbably heightened by religious 
feeling, and closely followed by the death of the Emperor, 
led to the final abandonment of the undertaking. Christian 
writers of the fourth and fifth centuries vied with Gregory 
Nazianzen in exaggerating the natural phenomena into a 
suspension of the laws of nature: (336) all the tools of 
the workmen were melted down ; there was an earthquake ; 
the new excavation was filled up; the old buildings in the 
neighbourhood were thrown down; numbers of Jews were 
buried in the ruins; the fire met those who fled to a 
church “at the door, and forced them back with the loss 
either of life or of their extremities” [Gregory Nazianzen, 
fourth century|; “the fiery mass,” says another, ‘“ ranged 
up and down the street for hours” | Rujinus, fifth century] ; 
“there is no reason for doubting any part of this narrative ” 
| John Henry Newman, nineteenth century] ! 


§ 34. Recovery of the Blind Man at Milan (348 —368) 


(348). ‘‘ The broad facts connected with this memorable 
interposition of Divine Power are these: St. Ambrose, with 
a large portion of the population of Milan, was resisting the 
Empress Justina in her attempt to seize on one of the 
churches of the city for Arian worship. In the course of the 
contest he had occasion to seek for the relics of Martyrs, to 
be used in the dedication ofa new church, and he found two 


the exposed parts of sheets ;” ‘‘ fifteen were found upon the smock- 
sleeve of a woman,” ‘‘ eight in a boy’s hand,” ‘‘ their colour and mag- 
nitude were very unequal, and their figures discrepant.” 

Chrysostom (ed. Montfaucon, vol. v. 271, &c.) mentions ‘‘ crosses 
imprinted upon garments” asa sign that had occurred in his generation, 
close to the mention of the Temple of Apollo that was overthrown by 
a thunderbolt, and separated from ‘‘the wonders in Palestine” which 
he mentions subsequently. 
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skeletons, witha quantity of fresh blood, ¢he miraculous token 
of martyrdom. Miracles followed, both cures and exorcisms ; 
and at length, as he was moving the relics to a neighbouring 
church, a blind man touched the cloth which covered them 
and regained his sight. The Empress in comseguence relin- 
quished the contest ; and the subject of the miracle dedicated 
himself to religious service in the Church of the Martyrs, 
where he seems to have remained till his death.” 

Such and no more, is the information given us by Newman : 
not a single quotation from an original authority; not even 
a reference to an authority ; not a word to tell us whether 
the man was born blind, whether the cure was complete or 
partial, nor to tell us where, if we cared to take the trouble, 
we could get this and other evidence for ourselves.t Almost 
all Newman’s “ Inquiries into the Evidence for Particular 
alleged Miracles” partake of the nature of impostures, but 
this perhaps deserves to be acquitted of that charge ; for, 
by its insolent and audacious contempt for evidence, it 
shows, on its very face, that it does not profess to be an 
Inquiry. 

In reality there is nothing at all that can claim to be 
called miraculous in the two details which alone suggest a 
miracle viz. (1) the discovery of blood, (2) the healing of 
the blind man. 

(1). As to the blood, Newman calls it above, “ fresh” ; 
and hence he entitles it “the mvaculous token of martyr- 
dom.” But here he seems to have mistranslated Ambrose 
whose words are (Leffers, i. 22, § 2.), “‘ossa integra, 
sanguinis plurimum.” Even if Ambrose had said so, or 
says so in some other passage, and even if there is some 
exaggeration in the ‘“ plurimum,” we ought to be prepared 


1 A few facts about this miracle are mentioned, with references, in 
an earlier part of the Essay ; but no reference is given to them here. 
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for that, in one writing, as he was, under great excitement, 
on the very day of the discovery. Under this influence, for 
example, he tells us that the bodies of the martyrs were (2.) 
“of a wonderful size like the stature of ancient times.” Still, 
though in this passage Ambrose says nothing about fresh 
blood, he certainly does say that there was ‘‘a good deal of 
blood ”—possibly using the phrase with some reference to 
the circumstances, so that it might mean, “much more than 
might have been expected.” But the existence of blood is 
quite consistent with the course of nature, if the body is kept 
from the air. That the blood of a beheaded man might 
remain uncongealed for many years we know from the 
case of Charles I. When his remains were examined, 
165 years after his death, ‘“‘the head was found heavy 
and wet with a liquid that gave to writing-paper and linen 
a greenish-red tinge”!: and if, as appears possible, the 
blood of the beheaded martyrs was preserved from the air 
in an urn, there is no reason why it should not have been 
found uncongealed. Thus we remove from Ambrose the 
charge of imposture which has been brought against him 
in connection with this miracle. 

(2). As to the healing, although Ambrose himself (Ledters, 
i, 22), with an inconsistency pardonable enough in a harangue 
to the people delivered at the very time of the miracle, 
exaggerated (2d. § 18) the cure even to the level of the 
healing of “the man born blind” (John ix. 1.), yet we know 
(cb. § 17) from his own evidence that the man, Severus by 
by name, was not born blind, but had to give up business 
because he lost (apparently gradually) the use of his eyes 
(deposuerat officium postguam inciderat tmpedimentum). ‘This 
being the case, we are reminded of the case of Matilda 


1 Sir H. Halford’s Essays and Orations ; I am indebted for this fact, 
and for the reference, to my friend Dr. John Shaw, 
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Makara mentioned above (p. 147) whose cure, in 1856, is 
fully described in the Apologia, p. 393. That was a case of 
“the instantaneous removal of the most pertinacious eyelid- 
cramp which (szc) Matilda Makara during many months had 
hindered” (comp. zmpedimentum, above) ‘‘in the use of her 
eyes and kept in blindness, and the simultaneous recurrence 
of the full eye-sight, phlogistic appearances still remaining in 
the eyes.” 

This German-English is somewhat obscure; but it is at 
all events so far intelligible that we can understand that 
Matilda Makara, though very much better, and indeed all 
but well, was not quite well: “phlogistec appearances still 
remained in the eyes.” And this suggests the same question 
as to our Milanese Severus. Did he still retain ‘“ phlogistic 
appearances”? Was the case quite satisfactory? There 
are indications that it was zof quite satisfactory. That, at 
least, seems to be a reasonable inference from the assertions 
of the Arians which, but for Ambrose himself, would not 
have been handed down to us (zd. § 17) : “ Negant esse eum 
illuminatum, sed ille non negat se sanatum.... /s#z 
beneficium negant qui factum negare non possunt.” These 
words appear to show that, although the man really was 
very much better, and though a genuine act of faith-healing 
had been performed, yet the Arians at all events denied that 
his sight was fully restored - they could not deny that z¢ had 
been done, but they said that, when done, it was xo benefit to 
him. It was perhaps well for the credit of the miracle, 
under these circumstances, that the danger of a relapse was 
not incurred by letting Severus go about his business as 


1 This seemed to me so startling an admission from Ambrose that the 
question suggested itself, ‘‘ Could denefictum here mean ‘a good deed,’ 
a ‘deed done by the Holy Spirit and not by the Devil’?” I do not 
think however that the word could have that meaning. 

O 
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before, exposed to the questions and criticisms of sceptical 
or Arian physicians. He probably had enough eyesight to 
move about in a church, and accordingly in a church he 
remained. Many years afterwards, says Paulinus, Ambrose’s 
secretary, zunc usgue religiose servtt. 

Some other fabulous incidents attached to this story, 
vanish when looked at. Ambrose had the resting place of 
these Martyrs revealed to him “ina dream,” says Augustine, 
who was present in Milan at the time. But Ambrose him- 
self, writing to his own sister on the day of the discovery, 
says that it was a kind of “ prophetic glow ” which suddenly 
made him declare he would consecrate the Church if he 
could find the relics of Martyrs. Then, as to the dis- 
covery itself, as soon as it was made, Ambrose himself tells 
us (2b. § 12) “old men now repeat that they have heard in 
old days the names of these Martyrs and ¢hat they have read 
(thetr) inscription (audisse se aliguando horum martyrum 
nomina, titulumaque legisse).” What more natural than that 
Ambrose should have heard one of these old men repeating 
a tradition of this kind, viz., that he had ‘read the inscrip- 
tion of Protasius and Gervasius in the basilica of Nabor and 
Felix” ? Perhaps Ambrose heard it and forgot it. Perhaps 
he half forgot it. In the crisis of the conflict with Justina, 
a half-remembrance comes back to him in the form of a 
“‘ prophetic glow” velutd cutusdam ardor praesagit): “I will 
have those relics,” he says to himself, ‘and I shall find 
them ”—or, with a slight difference, ‘“‘ You shall have those 
relics,” a Voice says to him, ‘‘and you shall find them ”— 
“somewhere before the shrine of Felix and Nabor.” Groups 
of workmen, perhaps half a dozen groups, straightway set to 
work to “clear away the rubbish” (juss¢ eruderari terram). 
One of these groups finds s¢gna convenientia, “signs appro- 
priate to an interment.” The rest stop. The Martyrs are 
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found. Everybody is in hysterics. The very finding is a 
miracle ! 

On the whole, I think we ought to agree with, Augustine 
(ed. Montfaucon, vol. i. 15, @) who tells us that, when he 
asserted that the days of miracles were past in his times, he 
was well aware of the healing of Severus, being present in 
Milan at the time. There are many other acts of this sort, he 
says, more than he can enumerate. He evidently does not 
think much of it. Neither need we. On the whole, if 
Matilda Makara’s still remaining “ phlogistic inflammations ” 
were not severe enough to prevent her from going about her 
work, while Severus was so far from being in condition to 
do so that the flippant Arians could say, even with some 
particle of truth, that his cure “was no good to him ”— 
it would almost seem as if Matilda Makara ought to 
supplant Severus in the “ Particular Inquiry,” at least so 
far as strength of evidence is concerned. Both narratives 
appear to point to acts of faith-healing, and both are very 
interesting ; but the older story is very much exaggerated ; 
and neither of them indicates anything like a suspension of 
the laws of Nature, or a miracle of any sort, even of a 
popular sort. 

As for Newman’s discussion of it, we have not much 
ground (from his point of view) for blaming him for devoting 
fifteen pages (352—368) to the proof that there is nothing 
unscriptural, or shocking-in “the fresh blood,” and that the 
Miracle affords no encouragement either to idolatry or to 
rebellion against the civil power; while he gives us xo help 
whatever towards a serious ingutry into the evidence. We 
cannot here very well accuse him of suppressions when he 
tells us really nothing at all. The only serious faults are 
two statements opposed to truth, one wholly, the other 
partially, both contained in the following sentence (351) : 

O 2 
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“They denied the miracle... but they did xot hazard 
any counter-statement or distinct explanation of the facts of 
the case. . . They did nothing but deny—except indeed we 
let their actions speak for them. One thing then they did ; 
they gave over the contest. Zhe Miracle was successful.” 

(i) “ They did not hazard any counter-statement.” 
They did. Senefictum negant, “they deny the benefit.” 
They did not deny a cure after a sort; they denied that tt 
was of any real good. 

(ii) “The Miracle was successful.” This is partially 
opposed to the truth. In Fleury’s Leclestastical History 
(i. 106) Justina’s desisting from the contest is conjecturally 
explained as arising in part from “her apprehensions of the 
Emperor Maximus,” who “wrote a letter” deprecating 
persecution of the Trinitarians. Considering that Newman’s 
Essay was originally an Introduction to Fleury, and indeed 
originally referred the reader to that History for the facts of 
this very miracle, it would be very unfair—if it were not, more 
probably, nothing worse than gross carelessness—to attribute 
Ambrose’s success simply to the Miracle, and to ignore 
altogether the alternative explanation suggested by the very 
History for which he was writing an Introduction, and to 
which he originally referred his readers for the facts. 


§ 35. Zhe Power of Speech continued to the African 
Confessors deprived of their Tongues (369—387, and 
391—2) 


Having discussed Newman’s treatment of this alleged 
miracle above (pp. 13-30) I need do nothing here except 
call attention to the chapter-heading, in which the reader 
will see no mention of the word “miracle”; the same 
conspicuous absence will be noticed in the page-heading, 
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which is ‘“‘ Power of Speech in the Confessors deprived of 
their Tongues”; and in the Index (p. xi.) “Speech without 
tongues in the instance of the African Confessors.” But in 
the original Essay the chapter-heading was, “‘ Zhe Mvracle 
upon the African Confessors in the Arian persecution muti- 
lated by Hunneric”; and the page-heading, ‘‘ Wzracle on 
the Confessors mutilated by Hunneric.” The inference is 
obvious. Newman gives up the miracle ; and we give it up 
too. 


CHAPTER Vid 
A GRAMMAR OF ECCLESIASTICAL ASSENT 


THE reader has now seen placed before him Newman’s 
theory and practice of assent to Ecclesiastical miracles ; and 
a short summary of these will constitute in outline a kind 
of ‘“‘Grammar of Ecclesiastical Assent,” the result of adopt- 
ing which would be to commit the adopter in practice to 
belief in almost any Ecclesiastical miracle that is not 
patently immoral. How can we construct sucha Grammar P 

(i.) We are to begin by laying down the Antecedent 
Probability of post-apostolic miracles, as follows. Remind- 
ing our readers that they admit—what, for the sake of argu- 
ment, they are supposed in this treatise to admit—that God 
did once suspend the laws of Nature in certain ways for a 
special purpose, we shall call on them to admit, as a “ first 
principle ” (see p. 101 above), that it is likely that God will 
afterwards repeatedly suspend the laws of Nature in ways 
quite different, and often, apparently, for no purpose at all. 

(ii.) We are then to assume that, wherever God is mani- 
festing His will—and where else is He so likely to manifest 
it as in the Church?—He will work miracles; which will 
therefore be as proper to Ecclesiastical History and the 
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lives of Saints as deeds of daring and skill will be to profane 
History and the lives of soldiers and adventurers (see 
above, p. 127). 

(i.) For the ‘first principle” in (1.) and for the assump- 
tion in (ii.), there is no basis of fact at all. But that is the 
beauty of them ; for they consequently cannot be disproved 
by facts, if we are resolved to believe in them without facts. 
Taking therefore our stand on this impregnable position of 
Antecedent Probability, we are to asseverate that this is 
“the main point,” and, if this is established, our task is 
(190) “nearly accomplished.” 

(iv.) Now, in order to meet the objection that some of the 
Ecclesiastical Miracles are grotesque and unworthy of an 
. All-wise Author, ¢.g. (29,) “the petrifaction of a fowl dressed 
by a person under a vow of abstinence; the exorcism of a 
demoniac camel ; stones shedding tears at the barbarity of 
persecutions &c.”, we are to urge (149—53, 157, 162—3 &c.) 
that in Nature, as in the Church, there are certain unex- 
pected and grotesque phenomena: and, if God makes 
monkeys and snakes and the like, why, we shall ask, 
should He not manifest His supernatural character and 
His personal attributes by exorcising (through His Saints) 
demoniac camels, and petrifying fowls dressed in improper 
circumstances ? Continuing our remarks, upon the “kill- 
or-cure principle,” we are to point out that in a few cases, as 
in the instance of Elisha, the Scripture Miracles manifest 
the same characteristics. 

(v.) The next point isto prepare ourselves for dispens- 
ing with “legal proofs”? as to miracles. For this purpose 
we are to declare that Probability (not Faith) is the guide of 
life ; that we believe ina God Himself merely (AZo/. 199) upon 
a probability, though a transcendent probability, and that we 
ought to be prepared to believe in Christianity, and in 
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Miracles, upon various degrees of probability. ‘‘ We shall 
miss Christ,” so we shall assert, “if we will not go by 
evidence in which there are (so to say) three chances for . 
revelation and only two against’ 1—that, at least, is what we 
shall say in our first attempt at a Scheme of Faith; in a 
second or amended scheme, we shall declare that, say, ‘‘a 
dozen to two’ is the right proportion [deng, zx reality, 
absolutely ignorant as to the real proportion, because Christian 
Lath has nothing to do with probabilities, chances, and pro- 
fortions of this kind]. 

(vi.) In the next place, before coming to the dangerous 
ground of evidence, we are to distinguish evidence as to 
fact, from evidence as to mévaculousness ; and we are to 
indicate, vaguely perhaps at first, a line of reserved defence 
on which we can fall back in the event of our miracle being 
proved to be explicable by natural causes. We are to urge 
that God may work (172) “through natural principles even 
when miracles seem intended as evidence of His immediate 
presence”; that He (z.) “is likely to intermingle the 
ordinary and the extraordinary when His object is ‘‘ merely ” 
‘“‘to confirm or encourage the faithful or to rouse the atten- 
tion of unbelievers” ; and that (2d.) “‘2¢ wall be tmpossible to 
draw the line between the two.” 

(vii.) And now, since we can avoid it no longer, coming 
at last to the quite subordinate consideration of evdence as 
to facts, we shall make a great many admissions as to the 
exaggerations, embellishments, and even impostures that 
may be expected in the province of Ecclesiastical Miracle : 
but all these, we shall say, so far from militating against the 
truth, on the contrary, vather confirm the truth, of Eccle- 
stastical miracles (171) ‘‘on the whole.” For what does 


1 From TZyact 85, quoted by Mr. R. H. Hutton (who adds the 
subsequent alteration) Cardinal Newman, p. 57. , 
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hypocrisy prove except the existence of virtue? And in the 
same way, impostures and pretences of miracles—what do 
they prove except the existence of the real miracles which 
the former strive to imitate? For (¢d.) : “such counterfeits 
become, xot a disproof, but a proof, of the existence of their 
prototypes.” 

(viii.) In order to dissipate as far as possible the un- 
favourable impression created by the vast number of 
confessedly false Ecclesiastical Miracles we shall divide all 
Ecclesiastical Miracles into three classes, (a) the certainly 
false, (4) the certainly true, (¢) the possibly true but also pos- 
sibly false. Then we shall (229) preface the candid admission 
that (2) “so many ” are not true, with the moderate state- 
ment that (0) ‘‘ others” have been proved to be true; and 
we shall add that (c) “‘a great number of them, so far as the 
evidence goes, are neither certainly true nor certainly 
false.” 

Then we. shall demand—and surely it is fair—that our 
readers, while prejudiced against class ¢ (“a great many ”) 
by the falsehood of class a (‘so many’’), shall also be 
prejudiced for class ¢ by the ¢ruth of class 6 (“ others”). 

But, although we do not mind saying—in order to prevent 
our reader from expecting really solid evidence of a miracle 
—that (229) “he must not expect that more than a few 
miracles can be presented with evidence of so cogent and 
complete a character as to demand his acceptance,” we shall 
certainly not tell him that the proportion of the certainly false 
to the certainly true, ts, say at a moderate computation, 
100 Zo 1, but, more probably, 1000 fo I. 

We shall also be very careful, in this context, of fo say a 
word about the necessity of “ going upon probabilities” ; for 
this would lead us to regard any alleged Ecclesiastical 
miracle as being, antecedently, in all probability false, the 
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statistical probability against it being 100 to 1, or perhaps 
even 1000 Zo I. 

(ix.) Next, in order to prepare our reader to believe upon 
very scanty and confused evidence, and to disregard tokens 
of exaggeration, and not to be too ready to suspect imposture, 
we shall dose him with truisms such as these (180): “the 
direct effect of evidence is to create a presumption, according 
to its strength, in favour of the fact ; it does not appear how 
it can create a presumption the other way”; and then, in 
practice, we shall act as if the word “ direct” were omitted, 
and so we shall contrive to forget, and lead our reader to 
forget, that “the zzdzrect effect of evidence may create a 
presumption ¢he other way.” 

(x.) We shall ignore -in practice—although we have 
repeatedly admitted in theory—the very great temptations 
which have induced ecclesiastical writers to invent or exag- 
gerate miraculous narratives. Hence, our disposition will be 
to accept any miracle, as a matter ‘‘ of course,” in the life of 
any Saint, unless there is definite positive evidence Zo prove 
that the Saint did not work the miracle tn question. We shall 
demand “‘legal proof”—and every one knows how difficult 
it is to obtain legal proof of a negative—either by proving 
an alibi for the Saint, or by showing that some one was on 
the spot and saw the Saint doing something else at the time ; 
or else, we shall demand a proof that the act was immoral, 
or that the Saint was no Saint, but a heretic. If none of 
these proofs be forthcoming, we shall be ready to receive 
any miracle, however astounding—and indeed, the more 
astounding and supernaturally portentous the better, because 
it is so much the more “characteristic” so to speak, of (our 
conception of) the personal attributes of God, and so much 
the better calculated to destroy the (103) ‘“‘prestige” of the 
Laws of Nature—upon almost any evidence however slight. 
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For, we shall say (179), “How does zusufficiency in the 
evidence create a positive prejudice against an alleged fact ? 
How can things depend on our knowledge of them?” 

(xi.) Hence, we shall take an entirely different view from 
that taken by ordinary historians of the “argument from 
silence.” It will not occur to ws that, if a man knows all 
about @ mtrace, he will be much more likely to tell us all 
about tt than about the ordinary affatrs of life. Why should 
he? Since we regard a miracle as a quite common-place 
affair, we shall be hardly more surprised at a biographer for 
omitting a few miracles in the life ofa Saint than at a traveller 
for omitting to tell us the names of all the railway stations 
that he passes on his journey. It will seem to us a shocking 
thing, and the mark of an irreligious and ill-taught mind, to 
reject any miracle that tends to edification ; “‘it is difficult,” 
we shall say (179), “to see how its (ze. the evidence’s) - 
mere zusufficiency or defectiveness is a justification of so decided 
a step.” 

(xil.) Hence, when Eusebius gives us a minute description 
of the Discovery of the Holy Sepulchre by Constantine’s 
agents, and gives us the very letter of Constantine written 
upon the occasion, and gives us the most petty details of the 
construction of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, but omzts 
to say that at the same time there was discovered the very Cross 
upon which the Saviour died—which Cross was said by Cyril, 
some ten years afterwards, not only to have been then dis- 
covered but to have now filled the world with its miraculously 
multiplied fragments—we shall reply that Eusebius must 
have known it, decause Cyril, ten years afterwards, knew all 
about it. 

Then, if our reader asks us why Eusebius omitted it, we 
shall reply that Eusebius ometted other things, which certainly 
happened, ¢.g. the fact that Constantine’s mother visited 
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Jerusalem; and, generally, we shall act upon this useful 
principle that, 7f ax author omits any one fact however super- 
Jiuous, we ought not to be surprised at his omitting any other 
fact however essential. 

Lastly, if our reader, dissatisfied with this explanation, 
asks whether Eusebius may not have omitted this story for 
the same reason for which (as we have confessed) he omitted 
other marvellous stories, viz. because he had (281) “no lean- 
ing towards overeasiness of belief,” we shall be hard put to 
it. But our best reply will be, that the Antecedent Proba- 
bility of the Discovery and Multiplication of the Holy Cross 
is so great, and the probability of fraud in so sacred a matter 
is so small, and the consequences of admitting fraud are so 
shocking, and the argument from silence is so unsafe, that 
no properly taught or religiously disposed mind ought to re- 
ject this Miracle. 

(xii.) In the same way we shall meet another very awk- 
ward objection based on “the argument from silence,” viz. 
that, although a great number of Saints have had miracles 
attributed to them, and some of these Saints have been 
authors, and voluminous authors too, yet in the whole of 
Ecclesiastical History—so it has been alleged and we have 


not been able to contradict it—mot a single saintly author 


| has ever made mention of a single miracle of his own. 


For example, St. Ambrose of Milan,—so says his biographer 
Paulinus (§ 28)4—cured a child named Pansophius of an 
unclean spirit, and, a few days afterwards, when the child 
died, the Saint, imitating exactly the proceedings of Elisha 
with the child of the Shunammite widow, raised the boy to life 
again. Now to this same Pansophius, in after years, St. 
Ambrose addressed a book of instruction ; but neither here 
nor elsewhere does St. Ambrose give us the least hint of 

1 Dictionary of Christian Biography, i. 97. 
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this miracle. ‘ He has not mentioned the fact in his writings, 
but by what feeling the omission was prompted it is not for 
me,” says Paulinus, “to judge?” Again, we have seen that St. 
Gregory Thaumaturgus dried up a lake, changed the course 
of a stream, converted his staff into a tree, miraculously 
moved a rock, and so on; and yet, if we examine his 
books, “xo light ts thrown upon his thaumaturgic renown by 
his extant writings, which are conspicuous for their 
philosophic tone, humility, self-distrust, and practical sense.” ? 
In the same way, says Gibbon (219), ‘‘ Bernard of Clairvaux, 
who records so many miracles of his friend St. Malachi, zever 
takes any notice of his own, which, in their turn, however, are 
carefully related by his companions and disciples.” 

This objection demands from us a very careful answer. 
We shall meet it by recalling the distinction between 
Scriptural and Ecclesiastical Miracles. The former were 
given to attest the truth; the latter were often given for 
(116) ‘‘no discoverable or direct object :” the former were 
deliberate and confident; the latter (220) ‘commonly 
tentative,” @.e., often tried and only sometimes successful, 
“scarcely more than experiments.” Then we shall say (221), 
‘¢ Under these circumstances, how could the individual men 
who wrought them appeal to them themselves? J/¢ was not 
till afterwards, when their friends and disciples could calmly 
look back upon their life and review the various actions and 
providences which occurred tn thescourse of tt, that they would 
be able to put together the scattered tokens of Divine favour, 
none or few of which might tn themselves be a certain evidence 
of a miraculous power.” It will be urged against us that St. 
Paul—although he did not equal or even approach St. 
Martin of Tours or St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, or a host 
of others, in the multitude of striking and manifest suspen- 

1 Dictionary of Christian Biography, ii. 730. 
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sions of the laws of nature; although he seems to have 
performed little more than acts of faith-healing; and al- 
though he clearly discourages the laying of much stress upon 
miracles—nevertheless does distinctly mention, and clearly 
assume, in his letters, that he performed such ‘signs’; and 
we shall be asked to explain why the Apostle in his few 
extant pages, makes mention of these comparatively insig- 
nificant acts of his, and yet, in the subsequent eighteen 
centuries not one of the post-apostolic thaumaturgic and 
voluminous writers lets drop a syllable of similar confession 
of his own miraculous power. 

In answer to this we shall briefly reply that, as regards 
the apostolic miracles (221), ‘these were intended to be 
instruments for conversion ;” but afterwards, when miracles 
became superfluous, the power of working them (221) 
“could not but seem to imply some personal privilege, 
when operating in an individual, who would in conse- 
quence be as little inclined to proclaim it aloud as to make 
a boast of his graces.” ‘* As well,” we shall add with a touch 
of indignation (221), ‘“‘might we expect men in their life- 
time to be called Saints, as workers of miracles ”! 

N.B. Here it will be best to close the discussion of this 
point, for fear our inquirer should ask us whether St. 
Ambrosius acted “tentatively ” when he raised Pansophius 
from death ‘‘imitating exactly the proceedings of Elisha” ; 
and whether St. Gregory Thaumaturgus acted “ tentatively ” 
when he was challenged by a heathen priest to make a stone 
move, and made it move accordingly; and whether the 
same Saint “acted tentatively” when he “changed the 
course of the Lycus ” in response to the appeal of his heathen 
neighbours, and so on; and it might also be difficult to 
answer the question whether St. Martin, who stopped a 
heathen procession by the sign of the Cross, and made a 
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falling tree reel round (in answer to a heathen challenge), 
and warned off a fire, &c., acted “tentatively,” and why he 
should not have been called both (221) “a saint and a 
worker of miracles in his life-time.” 

(xiv.) Having thus scotched that deadly and serpentine 
adversary, the “argument from silence,” and having also 
shown that the insufficiency and the confusedness of evidence 
are very subordinate considerations, we shall have prepared 
ourselves to act as if evedence itself were a very petty matter, not 
worth taking much trouble about. Consequently, having our 
minds full of Antecedent Probability, and knowing perfectly 
well what our witnesses ought to say, we shall be able—in all 
honesty (of a sort), and all the more effectively, because we 
are honest (after a fashion)—to make our witnesses say what 
they ought to say, e.g. by omitting little phrases here and 
there, such as ‘“‘it is said,” “it is reported ;” by heightening 
a convenient, and softening or suppressing an inconvenient, 
expression ; and by occasionally building up a whole super- 
structure of solid conclusion upon two or three references 
which we shall place in a footnote, and which, when 
examined, will be found to refer to (practically) nothing. 

Thus, for example, since, all through this subject, our 
really great difficulty is the fact that the certainly false 
Ecclesiastical Miracles are to those which we can, with any 
decent show of evidence, call the certainly true, in the pro- 
portion of, say, 100 to 1, or, more probably, 1,000 to 1, we 
shall keep this steadily in the background. Of course 
we should be charged with want of candour if we did 
not make the ‘admission somewhere ; but we will reserve 
it for the very last section of our Essay and then put 
it neatly thus (238-9): ‘it as “ttle derogates from the 
supernatural gift residing in the Church that miracles should 
have been fabricated or exaggerated, as. . . and, as the elect 
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are fewer than the reprobate, and hard to find among the chaff, 
so false miracles at once exceed and conceal and prejudice those 
whith are genuine.” .. 

Again, as an instance of building much inference on 
little foundation, we shall boldly declare (173) that, after 
all, if Ecclesiastical pretences of miracles have abounded, 
so also have they “‘abounded” even 2x the primitive Church, 
“from the first hour.” And as foundation for this, we will 
give four references in a foot-note, showing that, outs¢de the 
Church, Simon Magus, and some vagrant Jews, attempted 
miracles ; and that a half mad heathen ventriloquist called 
St. Paul “a Servant of the Most High God ;” and that 
there was once a Christian who turned Cynic Philosopher, 
and who was ridiculed (probably with some allusion to 
Christians) by the satirist Lucian towards the end of the 
second century. 

(xv.) We ought to be now prepared to believe any edifying 
miracle upon any basis of evidence. For consider the 
strength of our position. 

We can say of any edifying portent that ¢heve 7s nothing 
of any importance against it,and much to be said for it. 
The “argument from silence” has been shown to be futile. 
The argument from direct negation is practically impossible. 
For how often has a witness said, ““Z was by the side of 
such and such a Saint at such and such a time, and I know 
he did zof work such and such a miracle”? How indeed 
could a witness protest deforehand against a miracle of which 
he knew nothing and suspected nothing—unless indeed, we 
suppose that he was miraculously inspired so as to foreknow 
(what he could not know by nature) that, a century or two 
hence, a miraculous story would spring up? Or, if he dd 
say it, and if, in some few cases, a sober witness dd deny the 
truth of some legend that had sprung up in his own life- 
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time, how often would a miracle-loving posterity preserve 
the testimony ? 

Thus, we have, practically, xothing against us, and a good 
deal for us. The confusion of testimony, the lateness of 
testimony, the insufficiency of testimony, are not to induce 
us to reject a miracle. These deficiencies, therefore, though 
not for us, cannot be against us. On the other side, testi- 
mony of any sort (unless the witnesses are heretics, or abso- 
lute knaves) is in favour of a miracle, to some extent ; 
Antecedent Probability is in favour of a miracle, to @ vast 
extent. We must decide by probability. Therefore we 
decide that the miracle is true. Q. E. D. 

N.B.—We have forgotten all about Statistical Probability, 
which is 100 to I, or 1,000 to 1, against us. Never mind; 
we must continue to forget it, or we must turn it off by 
saying, ‘“‘ Anything can be proved by Statistics.” 

But it is not enough to believe. We must make people 
believe that we believe. And in order to make people 
believe that we mean what we say, it is necessary often to 
say a little more than we mean.! So we must conclude, for 
the sake of the truth, with just a spice of insolent aggres- 
siveness, of which the following is a specimen (390): We 
are ‘quite prepared to find those views themselves con- 
demned by many readers as subtle and sophistical. This is 
ever the language men use concerning the arguments of 
others, when they dissent from their first principles-—which 
take them by surprise, and which they have not mastered.” 

This will furnish an appropriate conclusion to our Scheme. 
If an untoward discovery of facts should result in our hav- 
ing to surrender one of our miracles and to end our Scheme, 
after all, with less confident words, by confessing, about a 
certain miracle, that (393) ‘‘ Catholics are prevented from 

1 See note on p. 45 above. 
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appealing to it for controversial purposes,” we will at all 
events save the reader’s time, and the interests of Ecclesi- 
astical truth, by relegating these last ill-omened words to an 
Appendix where they will never be read—never at least by 
the sort of people whom alone we can hope to convince. 
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CHAPTER Ix 
AN ART OF ECCLESIASTICAL RHETORIC 


§ 36. Zhe Art of Lubrication 


ECCLESIASTICAL Logic is of little use without Ecclesias- 
tical Rhetoric: so very much depends upon the way of 
putting things. This latter Art includes several important 
departments, any one of which might almost claim for itself 
the title of a Minor Art. 

There is, for example, the “ Art of Oscillation.” This is 
of two kinds. Sometimes, when you have made up your 
mind to a certain conclusion, you fix upon two extreme 
propositions between which your conclusion may appear to 
lie as the happy mean. The one extreme is an apparently 
liberal concession to your reader; the other is a really 
exorbitant demand upon your reader. Between these two 
extremes you ‘oscillate,’ so conciliating him by your 
reasonable candour that you make him half afraid to resist 
your unreasonable extortion. Thus, by a continual process 
of logical tacking between admissions and assertions, you 
steadily, though slowly, progress towards your end, and at 
last you so bewilder and confuse him that finally with a 


-sense of relief he drops into your conclusion as a kind of 
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compromise, and is half disposed to thank you for not 
asking more. 

Another device is, to ‘ oscillate,” through the whole of a 
period, between two meanings of a phrase, and to end by 
using it in the sense in which your reader will admit it to 
be true. If you do this neatly, you leave him under a 
vague impression that zz the other sense—the sense in 
which he does zo¢ admit its truth—the phrase is some- 
how also true ; and, without testing that vague impression, 
the average reader (who is a very lazy, careless creature) 
passes on to the next sentence. Meantime, you have 
instilled your venom. 

Then there is the Art of ‘“ Assimilation,” or ‘“ Drawing 
Parallels.” The skill, in this, consists in cheerfully assum- 
ing that cases are “parallel,” when they are zo?¢ really 
parallel, except in some small particular that is not to the 
point. No precepts can communicate this Art. Some- 
times you may succeed by a breezy, open, audacity. Suppose 
you want to prove that there was such a person as Aladdin 
and his Lamp, or St. George and the Dragon (see below 
p. 227); you can draw a “ parallel” between them and some 
famous historical but ancient characters. But you must do 
it suddenly and without flinching: ‘Take a parallel,” 
you must say, ‘not Aladdin and his Lamp, nor St. 
George and the Dragon, but Moses, or Lycurgus,” and this 
barefaced boldness will often answer very well, especially in 
ephemeral controversy. You will really get people—some 
people—to fancy that there zs a parallelism between Aladdin 
and Moses, or between St. George and the Dragon and 
Lycurgus. At other times, it will be safer, and almost as 
effective, to slip your “parallel” into a parenthesis, with a 
“just as,” or “as if,” or some other innocently subordinate 
conjunction. However, when all is said, the Ecclesiastical 
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Assimilator, or Parallelizer, xascitur, non fit. Some speci- 
mens, which shall be given below (pp. 227—240), will be 
better than general rules. 

Thirdly, comes the “ Art of Lubrication,” or, so to speak, 
“‘oreasing” the descent from the Premises to the Conclu- 
sion. But I am not sure whether this Art does not, strictly 
speaking, include the other two. For both your “ Oscilla- 
tion” and your “ Assimilation,” if they are to be effective, 
are to be “greasing,” or smoothing, processes. However 
passionately you may desire, and indeed may have deter- 
mined on, your conclusion, you must never forget the precept 
of Hamlet, to preserve ‘‘a smoothness” in the very ‘‘ tempest 
of your passion.” Yet it may be worth while to mention 
one or two special lubricating devices, such as, dropping 
some qualification of the premises ; repeating the old pre 
mise in new words, two or three times, and each time with 
a slightly different meaning ; beginning with “ which may be” 
and then dropping into ‘which zs”; admitting candidly— 
candour is sometimes very effective—that a difference exists, 
then stating that it is not a radical difference, then that it is 
merely ‘“‘a difference of degree,” then that it is, practically, 
no difference at all. The one thing needful is, that 
the descent should be so continuously smooth that no 
hitch or break may cause your reader to pause and ask 
‘‘What am I coming to next ?”—until you have brought 
him to the conclusion to which you would have him come. 

In order to “lubricate” well, four qualifications are 
necessary, and some of these apparently, but not really, 
incompatible with each other. First, a nice discrimination 
and delicate handling of words, enabling you to form, 
easily and naturally, a great number of finely-graduated 
propositions, shading away, as it were, from the asser- 
tion “x is white,” to the assertion “x is black”; 
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this must be carried to such a perfection as to be- 
come an instinctive art, which you can practise, as 
it were, with your eyes shut, without thinking about it. 
Secondly, an inward and absolute contempt for logic and 
words and for the understanding generally, for your own 
understanding as well as other people’s: this will enable you 
to lure yourself onward, and other people too, from pro- 
position to proposition, with pretty plausibilities, and all the 
while without any sense of dishonesty or loss of self-respect, 
because you will say to yourself, “ After all, if this or that 
is not quite true, does it so very much matter? Who knows 
what is ‘quite true’? We are going in the right direction: 
that ts the main point. If I want to coax a child to come to 
me, I hold out my watch ; when he takes hold of the watch 
I substitute a penny ; when he begins to suck the penny I 
substitute a chocolate. What is the harm of this? And 
what are men—in comparison with the ‘quite true,’ the 
absolute truth—but babies? And what am I but a baby 
too? And what are words but toys and sweetmeats for 
grown-up babies who call themselves men P” 

The third qualification is an intense and passionate longing 
for a certain conclusion on which, as upon a goal, you may 
fix your eyes so intently that you can see nothing else and 
are quite blind to the exact force of the expressions which 
drop from your lips. To this some may object, “Surely 
your third qualification is inconsistent with your first. How 
can you be ‘blind to’ that which you use with ‘nice dis- 
crimination’?” But I anticipated that objection by saying 
that the accomplishment of word-shading was to be carried 
to such perfection as to become an instinctive art which you 
can practise ‘‘ with your eyes shut.” Or we may put it thus, 
“You are to pick your meanings nicely with one half of 
your mind and be blind to them with the other half.” If 
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any one replies, ‘‘ This state of mind is too subtle for me,” 
my reply would be, ‘‘ I never said it was not ; I hope it is. 
It zs too subtle; much too subtle for any but a very complex, 
tortuous nature.” 

Fourth, and last, comes the most important quali- 
fication of all, the power of self-deception. With the 
aid of this, having deceived yourself, you the more _per- 
fectly and artistically deceive others. No artist, and there- 
fore no lubricator, can be so truly artistic as when he 
entirely conceals his art not only from others but even 
from himself, by being—for the time at least—unconscious 
of it. For the purposes of Ecclesiastical Rhetoric, a 
contempt for logic is perhaps essential: of the other 
qualifications, an artistic power of word-shading is good; a 
mind bent on a foregone conclusion, is perhaps _ better ; 
but a perfect power of self-deception is unquestionably the 
best of the three. . 


§ 37. A specimen of self-deceptive Lubrication 


The following specimen of self-deceptive rhetoric will 
need but a few words to make it intelligible. In October, 
1840, Newman had written to Keble, avowing the Roman- 
izing tendencies of his teaching and asking whether he 
should resign the Vicarage of St. Mary’s, Oxford. He felt 
that he could not trust his own feelings, or ascertain the 
impressions and convictions which were the basis of his 
difficulty, but he hoped that perhaps Keble might supersede 
the necessity of going by them (4/o/. 132); what he wanted 
from Keble was leave! to remain at St. Mary’s. Keble, who 
did not at all realize the real position from the hints and 


1 Letters, ii, 318, ‘‘ What I wanted to get from him was leave to do 
so,” z.e. to remain, 
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interrogations in which Newman conveyed it, gave him 
provisional “leave” to remain (Agol. 135): “It would be 
said ”—writes the spiritual adviser—‘‘ ‘ You see he can go 
on no longer with the Church of England, except in 
Lay Communion’; or people might say you repented of the 
cause” [z.e. the Tractarian Movement] “altogether. Till 
you see, [your way to mitigate, if not remove, this evil], I 
certainly should advise you to stay.” To this Newman 
replies as follows (Afol. 135-6) :— 

‘Since you think I may go on, it seems to follow that, 
under the circumstances, I ought to do so. . . . Say, that 
I move sympathies for Rome: in the same sense does 
Hooker, Taylor, Bull, &c. Their arguments may de against 
Rome, but the sympathies they raise must de towards Rome, 
so far as Rome maintains truths which our Church does not 
teach or enforce. Thus, itis a guestion of degree between our 
divines and me. I may, zf so be, go further; I may raise 
sympathies more; but I am but urging minds in the same 
direction as they do. Iam doing just the very thing which 
all our doctors have ever been doing.” 

In order to understand the skill and self-deceptive sub- 
tlety with which Newman here bridges over the wide gulf 
between himself and the English divines whom he mentions, 
we must bear in mind (1) that in the previous year he had 
expressed to two friends (1839) the possibility of his being 
forced to join the Church of Rome; (2) that he was in a- 
condition of mind that would have horrified the Anglican 
divines by the gloomy and almost despairing views he took 
of the National Church; he had, for example, in 1839 

Letters, ii. 288), mooted the question, whether the Church 
of England might not have ‘‘ grace,” even though she were 
“ schismatical,” and might not be allowed at least to 
‘put herself into @ state of penance”; (3) that, in this 
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year (1840) he describes himself (Afol. 122) as being 
‘sore about the great Anglican divines, as if they had taken 
him in”; (4) that he had begun (2d.) “to wish for union 
between the Anglican Church and Rome, if, and when, it 
was possible”; (5) and yet that, at thes very time, he felt 
that opposition to the Church of Rome was a necessary part of 
Anglican theology; that he who could not protest against 
the Church of Rome was xo true divine in the English 
Church ; and that no one “zz office in the English Church, 
whether Bishop or /ucumbent, could be otherwise than in 
hostility to the Church of Rome.”*+ No opinion is here 
expressed that Newman’s theological opinions, zz themselves, 
necessitated his resignation; but, from his own point of 
view, the conclusion seems as clear as daylight, ‘I cannot 
any longer avow myself to be 72 hostility to the Church 
of Rome; an Incumbent who is not zz hostility to the 
Church of Rome is no true divine inthe Church of Eng- 
land ; therefore I can no longer call myself a ¢rue divine 
in the Church of England.” And again, .‘‘The Anglican 
divines have taken me in, I am sove about them; there- 
fore I can no longer preach from the pulpit of St. Mary’s, 
Oxford, in the spirit of an Anglican divine ; I cannot 
honestly do what they did; and so I ought to go.” 

What can be clearer? But now see the consummate 
art with which Newman beclouds and obfuscates what 
seems to us so clear, and mystifies and confuses his 
reader all the more because he has mystified and confused 


1 Apol. p. 156, “I have felt a// along that Bishop Bull’s theology was 
the only theology on which the English Church could stand. I have 
felt that opposition to the Church of Rome was part of that theology ; 
and that he who could not protest against the Church of Rome was no 
true divine in the English Church. TU have never said, nor attempted 
to say, that any one zz office in the English Church, whether Bishop or 
Incumbent, could be otherwise than in hostility to thaChurch of Rome.” 
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himself, so that at last he and his reader drift quietly and 
easily into the haven of the desired conclusion, viz. that 
he and the Anglican divines are doing precisely the same 
thing. 

Every step is worth noting for the delicacy of its smooth 
suggestiveness of something false. 

1. In the first place, introducing the great Anglican 
divines, he does not say, “their arguments weve, as a fact, 
against Rome,” but, “their arguments may be against 
Rome”; and then, instead of saying, “ but the sympathies 
they raised, although they were not actually towards Rome, 
ought logically to have been so”; he continues, “the sym- 
pathies they raise must be towards Rome.” 

2. Then he introduces that most fallacious of truisms 
“‘the question of degree,” preceded by a ‘ Thus”; where 
the “thus” suggests that what preceded must be satisfactory, 
since the conclusion that follows cannot be denied : “ Thus, 
it is a guestion of degree between our divines and me.” 

3. “I may, of so be, go further; I may raise sympathies 
more,” 

This is an understatement disguised under a “‘may.” In 
his previous letter to Keble, Newman had himself confessed, 
‘“‘T fear I must allow that, whether I will or no, I am dispos- 
ing them,” ze. his hearers in St. Mary’s, ‘towards Rome.” 
In November of that same year (Le/ters, 1. 319) he quotes 
the Virgilian ‘‘tendimus in Latium” to express his tendencies, 
not as going ail the way to Rome, but as going éoward 
Rome ; and the quotation was a familiar one in the mouths 
of some of his pupils who were ready to substitute ‘to ” for 
“toward.” Only three months before this letter, one of 
Newman’s followers (2d. 291), ‘‘a most simple-minded 
conscientious fellow, but as little possessed of tact and 
common sense as he is great in other departments,” had 
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actually preached, in Newman’s place and from Newman’s 
pulpit, what Newman himself confessed to be ‘‘ ¢otedem 
verbis the Roman doctrine of the Mass; and, not content 
with that, added, in energetic terms, that every one was an 
unbeliever, carnal, and so forth, who did not hold it.” Now, 
would “ the Anglican divines” have had to make anything 
like this confession about ‘disposing their hearers,” or have 
talked about “tending to Latium,” or have had to admit 
that followers of theirs had preached “ ¢otidem verbis, the 
Roman doctrine of the Mass” ? 

Take away the rhetoric, and the passage ought to have 
run, “Z do, L must frankly admit, go a great deal further. 
L am convinced, from practical expertence, that I raise 
sympathies a great deal more—if indeed I was right in 
saying that the Anglican divines, as a fact, raised sympathies 
at all toward the Church of Rome.” 

4. “ Il am but urging minds in the same direction as they 
do.” 

Having used “I may” above, where he ought to have 
used ‘‘I do” ; he now compensates for this by using “I am” 
for “I may be,” or for “I might suggest that I may be.” 
Also the cleverly inserted ‘“ but,” meaning “only” and being 
combined with “same,” gives the reader the impression 
of “only the same thing.” And now, with “only the same 
thing” in his mind, the reader, or rather the writer, 
drops gently into the conclusion, which would have as- 
tounded him if he had not been so smoothly and imper- 
ceptibly led towards it, viz., that every Anglican Divine 
worthy of the name, in every period of the Church of 
England, has not only done what Newman was doing then, 
but has ‘‘ever been doing” it :— 

5. “I am doing just the very thing which all our doctors 
have ever been doing.” 
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§ 38. Zhe Art of Oscillation 


“Oscillation” means bringing your reader to a pre- 
determined conclusion oscillatively, that is, in a zig-zag 
fashion, by oscillating between two extreme boundaries, just 
as you might send a billiard ball onwards by successive re- 
bounds from the cushion on this side and on that, or as you 
might tack with a vessel, or might bring a jibbing horse up 
to some object that scares him by letting him go first to 
one side, then to the other, pulling him round now this way 
and now that, till you get him at last face to face with the 
thing. 

It does not need much knowledge of human nature to 
teach us that this is a very effective art. The mind jibs, 
so to speak, at coercion, and is always more interested in 
whatever it approaches unexpectedly and obliquely. But it 
is essential that the limits of oscillation should be carefully 
defined, not of course in your reader’s mind but in yours. 
He may be allowed to think himself indefinably free; but 
you, besides seeing your conclusion straight before you, 
must also keep in view the barriers, on this side and on that, 
fixed and firm, beyond which you must not give him his 
head : otherwise he will give you the slip. 

The two limits or barriers are, on the one side, super- 
fluous and excessive candour and, on the other, excessive 
and extravagant demand. At one moment you make such 
liberal concessions as to cause your reader to exclaim, 
‘How very reasonable!” At another you make so large 
an exaction (generally, a good deal more than you expect 
to get) that he is disposed to say, “Surely this is rather un- 
reasonable”; though at the same time he feels that you 
have been so very reasonable before that perhaps he is wrong 
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in thinking you unreasonable now. In the end you may 
propose a compromise in which you gain a good deal more 
than you are entitled to. But there is also another advan- 
tage in this device. By dangling before your own eyes now 
one, now another of two long series of alternative proposi- 
tions you so confuse yourself and weary your own mind 
with the very thought of arguing or balancing arguments 
any longer, that, having your conclusion ready, you are glad 
to drop into it as a relief. And the same applies, of course, 
still more to your reader, who is likely to be a great deal 
more confused than you are. 

The following, though an imperfect specimen, will serve 
very well as an introduction to the art : 

r. “Ifwe wel doubt” [ze Lf we are obstinately resolved 
to doubt|, “if we will not allow evidence to be sufficient 
which merely results in @ balance on the side of revelation ; 
if we will determine that no evidence is enough to prove 
revealed doctrine but what is overpowering ; if we will not go 
by evidence in which there are (so to say) ¢hvee chances for 
revelation and only ¢wo against, we cannot be Christians ; we 
shall miss Christ either in His inspired Scriptures, or in His 
doctrines, or in His ordinances.” 4 

Here, all you have made up your mind about is the con- 
clusion, viz. that your reader is bound to believe. You 
begin—it is almost always best to begin thus—with a very 
reasonable statement, implied, though not expressed, in the 
words, ‘‘If we zz? doubt ”—which makes your reader say, 
** qtll doubt ! resolve to doubt! Of course I have no right 
to do that ; it is quite reasonable to demand that I should 
keep my mind open.” ‘Then, oscillating to the extreme of 
extortionate demand, you order him to believe upon “merely” 
‘a balance.” Then—having staggered him with a command 

1 Cardinal Newman, by Mr. R. H. Hutton, p. 57. 
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to believe (with a practical and life-influencing belief) in the 
most momentous truths upon ‘a balance’ that may mean a 
probability of 1,000 to 999; and having suggested by the 
emphatic ‘‘ zz//,” here, as before, that he must be extremely 
obstinate and perverse if he resolves not to believe upon a pro- 
bability of, say, 1,000 to 999—you oscillate once more 


towards the side of mild reasonableness: ‘your reader,” 
you say in effect, ‘‘must not be unreasonable, must not 
ask ‘overpowering evidence.’” And now, lastly, having 


pacified him and stroked him down and slightly confused 
both yourself and your reader—for neither he nor you 
know what the ‘balance’ or the numerical ‘ chances’ are to 
be—you oscillate back again to the “‘ balance” view of the 
matter, but with an appearance of compromise: you will 
not expect him to believe on a balance of 1,000 to 999, but 
you threaten him with the heaviest penalty of which a 
Christian can conceive unless he will believe ox ‘‘a balance” 
OP 210.2% 

Perfect in one respect—the confusion on the part of the 
reasoner, who has not the least glimpse of what the ‘ balance’ 
or ‘chances’ are, or ought to be, and who confuses his 
reader the better because he is confused himself—this 
oscillative specimen is imperfect in another. It is too 
short. It ends too abruptly and asks what appears 
to. be too much. Newman felt this himself, and, in a 
subsequent version of this passage, he substituted 12 to 2 
for 3 to 2. But to make it perfect, the oscillation should 
have been continued through three or four more clauses, 
showing that between 12 to 2 and 3 to 2 there is “only a 
difference of degree,” and so, by smooth transitions, landing 
the reader in the conclusion that the two ratios are ‘the 
very same,” and that any one who is reasonable enough to 
believe at all and not to require ‘“‘ overpowering evidence,” 
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will be ready not only to believe upon a “balance” of 
12 to 2, but also upon “a balance” of 3 to 2, or perhaps 
upon any ‘“ balance ” whatever. 

2. For further illustrations, the reader is referred to the 
next chapter. Only one or two more will be givenhere. In 
the following passage, Newman desires to prove that “fear” 
must always exist in the Christian life. He himself felt a 
religious ‘‘fear” that bordered on abjectness, and in his 
Doctrine of Development he regards “love,” not as being the 
basis of Christian belief, but merely as a kind of “‘ Preservative 
Addition” to Fear.1 Now, it is true that in the Old Testa- 
ment, the “fear” of God is a common motive; but in the 
New Testament—although the Hellenistic Vocabulary some- 
times used “‘fear” where “awe” or “reverence” would have 
been more appropriate—“ love ” is so prominent, and “fear ” 
so much in the background that Newman’s task is some- 
what difficult. He achieves it, however, by beginning, as 
usual, with a candid admission ; then by using “fear” for 
“awe” or “reverence,” speaking of it as an “evangelical 
grace ” and yet as seeming (which it ought zof to seem) 
“contradictory” to love; then by saying that “love” zs 
necessary, from the first, in order to make Christian “ fear” 
differ from servile dread, and yet implying that love is 
almost non-existent at first side by side with the ‘‘ prominent 
ecclesiastical gvace of “fear” ; then by implying afterwards—in 
the words ‘‘ Love zs added” —that love did not exist at all at 
jirst in the religious life; and finally by introducing a quota- 
tion from St. Paul which refers neither to “fear,” nor to 
‘“‘awe,” nor to “reverence,” but simply to “sorrow,” and 
which—if St. Paul’s context is examined—will be found to 


1 Cardinal Newman, by Mr. R. H. Hutton, p. 183. In the edition 
of 1878, instead of ‘‘ preservative,” the word ‘‘ conservative” is used. 
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have nothing whatever to do with the matter in hand. 
Here is the passage :— 

‘¢’Thus we know that no temper of mind is acceptable in the 
Divine Presence without love!; it is love which makes 
Christian fear differ from servile dread [more correctly, “tt ¢s 
Christian love which takes away servile dread, and substitutes 
awe” ; or “ which transmutes servile dread toawe”|;.... 
yet in the beginning of the religious? life fear is the 
prominent evangelical grace [‘‘fear”” caNNoT Je a “‘ grace,” 
unless Christian “love” has first partly or wholly transmuted 
at from servile dread toawe| and love is but latent in fear 
[hardly true, tf love has partly, or wholly, transmuted, servile 
dread|, and has in course of time to be developed out of 
what seems its contradictory [say rather, that, in course of 
time, love wholly purifies away the dross of servile dread, and 
leaves the pure metal of reverence ; love ts not “ developed out 
of” fear, any more than admiration is ‘developed out of” 
envy, or friendship out of hatred|. ‘Then, when it is deve- 
loped, it takes that prominent place which fear held before, 
yet protecting, not superseding it. Love is added [dhzs zs 
not true, unless tt means ‘‘ MORE LOVE 2s added”; the “‘ religious 
life,” rightly so called, could not begin without love, uf by 
“‘ yeligion”’ 1s meant ‘the religion of Christ” |, not fear re- 
moved [‘‘fear,” zm the sense of “servile dread,” 1s entirely 
removed | and the mind is but perfected in grace by what 
seems a revolution. [| Zhere zs no “revolution” at all, nothing 
but a steady progress, after the real “religious life” is once 
begun, a progress in which “love” transmutes ‘servile dread” |. 
‘They that sow in tears, reap in joy’; yet afterwards still 
they are ‘sorrowful’ though ‘always rejoicing’” [¢vue; but 
not to the point. There ts nothing “contradictory” between 
“ sorrowing,” e.g., under persecution or physical suffering, and 


1 In the 1st ed. ‘* dz¢ love.” 2 In the 1st ed. ‘‘ Christian.” 
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simultaneous “rejoicing” in the Divine grace and help ; but 
there ts a contradiction between the “love” of God and the 
“ fear,” i.e. the “ servile dread” of God. | 

3. In 1852, Newman wished to convince the Romanist 
Prelates in Ireland that literature ought to have free scope 
in their proposed course of University education. A Uni- 
versity, he wished to say, ought to have, for its object, “ to 
fit men of the world for the world.” 

Now, considering that “the world” ze the “world of 
men,” is, in Newman’s eyes, a very shocking scene indeed ; 
created indeed by God, but (Afol. 241) conveying “no 
reflexion of its Creator ;” and that (2d.) “the sight of the 
world is,” to Newman, “ nothing else than the prophet’s scroll, 
full of lamentations and mourning and woe,” the task 
presented obvious difficulty. Want of space prevents the 
quotation of the passage in full: but the method by 
which he overcomes the difficulty may be briefly indicated. 

He “oscillates” between the two possible meanings of 
‘prepare men for the world.” ‘This phrase may mean “ pre- 
pare men to live zz the world, 7.¢., in this world” ; or it may 
mean ‘‘prepare men to contend against the world,” as one 
may be said “to prepare for an enemy.” In the former 
sense, of course, one might speak of gymnastics and bodily 
exercises, as a “ preparation for the world,” with little, if any, 
reference to the preparation against this world and for the 
world ¢o come. In the latter sense, some would say that a 
University education ought—by purifying the emotions, 
strengthening the judgment, ennobling the character—to do 
a great deal more than “prepare men /or ¢his world” ; it 
ought to prepare men for the world to come, and ought not to 
be mentioned on the same footing as mere physical training. 

1 Discourses on the Idea of a University, ix. 8, quoted by Mr. R. H. 
Hutton, Cardinal Newman, pp. 218, 219. 
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With consummate boldness, Newman begins by taking 
the former—the ignoble and worldly view of University 
education—putting the higher view into a parenthesis and, 
so, getting rid of it :— 

““Why do we educate except to prepare for the world? 
Why do we cultivate the intellect of the many beyond 
the first elements of knowledge, except for this world? 
[Vote “this world,” a rise upon “ the world.”| Will it be 
much matter in the world to come whether our bodily 
health, or whether our intellectual strength, was more or less 
—except, of course, as this world is, in all its circumstances, 
a trial for the next | Zhus, ix a parenthesis, and with an “ of 
course,” and “in all its circumstances,” (as being a truth too 
general and abstract to take up the time of practical men), this 
very important view of the question 1s put on one side|. If, 
then, a University is a direct [‘ direct,” another rise /| pre- 
paration for this world, let it be what it professes [agazn, a 
vise implying that there its something of hypocrisy tf a 
University aims at being more than a preparation for 
“this world”|. It is not a convent; it is not a semi- 
nary; it is a place to fit men of the world for the world.” 
[A climax! admirably introduced by the method of “the 
Plausible Antithests,” which first insists that a thing ts “not 
black,” and then implies that tt ts consequently “ white” — 
suppressing the posstbility that it may be “grey.” Ln the 
present instance, a University may be “not a seminary,” and 
yet not “a place to fit men of the world for the world,” ; tt 
may be something between the two. Note also “men of the 
world” —a huge assumption! Note, lastly, “fit,” substituted 
Jor “prepare ;” there being this difference between the two, that 
you CAN speak of “PREPARING for the world, as an enemy,” 
but Nov of “FITTING for the world, as an enemy.” | 

Now having uttered this “ aculeate saying,”—“ to fit men 
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of the world for the world” —to which, if allowed to pass un- 
noticed, he could afterwards appeal, in defence of unex- 
purgated Aristophanes and generally unrestricted freedom— 
he hastens on to appease (and devotes forty lines to 
appeasing) any not unnatural alarm in his Romanist 
audience, by taking the other view of the phrase “prepare 
jor the world,” as meaning “ prepare against the world,” or 
“prepare to meet the temptations of the world”’ :— 

‘We cannot possibly keep them from plunging into the 
world. . . but we can prepare them against what is inevit- 
able, and it is not the way to learn to szzm tn troubled waters 
never to have gone into them.” Then a plea is put in for 
Homer, Ariosto, Cervantes, Shakespeare, and ‘‘the masters 
of human thought,” that ‘they would have in some sense 
educated him ” [(z.2., the student] ‘‘ decause of their incidental 
corruptions” ; and the Irish Prelates are finally warned that, 
if they turn the world out of their University, the young 
man will find his University in the world. Thus the period 
ends with a conclusion well adapted to commend itself to 
his hearers, viz., that the great authors of Europe are to 
educate the youth of the Roman Church “ decause of their 
incidental corruptions” ; and that a training in literature must 
be given because young men must be prepared against what 
is inevitable. And yet there remain on record—in case 
there may be need to appeal to them—those memorable 
words, “A University is a place to jst men of the world for 
the world.” 


§ 39. Zhe Art of Assimilation, or, Drawing Parallels 


In the Afologia (1st ed. Append. p. 37) occurs the follow- 
ing extract from one of ‘the Lives of the Saints:” “On 
what evidence do we put faith in the existence of St. George, 

Q 2 
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the patron of England? Upon such assuredly as an acute 
critic or skilful pleader might easily scatter to the winds ; 
the belief of prejudiced or credulous witnesses, the unwritten | 
record of empty pageants and bauble decorations. On the 
side of scepticism might be exhibited a powerful array of 
suspicious legends and exploded acts. Yet, after all, what 
Catholic ts there but would count tt a profaneness to guestion 
the existence of St. George?” This is called by Kingsley, 
“nonsense,” and is said to “sap the very foundation of his- 
toric truth.” 

“Well and good,” replies Newman (2.), “take a parallel ; 
not St. George but Lycurgus.” He then shows, on the 
testimony of Grote, that authors differ as to the birth, travels, 
death, and mode of proceeding, political as well as legislative, 
of the reputed legislator. Next, he triumphantly quotes the 
following passage from Thirlwall, “‘ Experience proves that 
scarcely any amount of variation as to the time or circum- 
stances of a fact, in the authors who record it, can bea 
sufficient ground for doubting its reality.” And thereupon, 
very effectively, (for the purposes of ephemeral controversy) 
he swinges Kingsley for virtually accusing Thirlwall of 
‘talking nonsense which saps the very foundation of historic 
truth.” 

Here, no doubt, a part of the skill consists in the audacity, 
the brisk ’ cheerfulness, with which the words “take a 
parallel” are used in order to induce the reader to assume 
that there zs a parallelism between the mythical St. George 
of dragon associations and the supposed legislator of the 
Spartans. The boldness of the ‘ parallel” stuns the reader, 
for a moment, like a blow in the face, and makes him forget 
what Thirlwall means by ‘ facts.” ‘Thirlwall is not speaking 
about the so-called “‘ facts” of ecclestastical tradition—where 
there have been operating all sorts of disturbing influences 
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such as sectarian feeling, love of marvel, desire to find relics 
and martyrs and miracles in this or that church and to extol 
them at the expense of some other church—but of “ facts” 
in Grecian History, in which, when we quit the region of 
myth, evidence is for the most part fairly trustworthy. The 
Swiss, who have given up the legend of William Tell, would 
perhaps say that Thirlwall went too far in the general pro- 
position above quoted; but still, applied to Grecian history 
generally, and in particular to the mere existence of some 
notable man who did something—we are not very clear what 
or when—in the way of legislation for Sparta, the proposition 
may perhaps pass muster. At all events it is not “nonsense,” 
as it would be if Thirlwall meant to say that the variations of 
different authors as to the labours of Hercules, or as to the 
wonderful deeds of Bacchus, are not sufficient ground for 
doubting their reality. Practically, in dealing with Lycurgus, 
not as a mere name but as a legislator, Thirlwall reduces 
him to very little, saying, some thirty pages after the passage 
above quoted, “‘In the institutions hitherto described we 
have found nothing that can with any probability be attri- 
buted to Lycurgus”; and assuredly Thirlwall would not 
have said to Grote, “After all, what student of Grecian 
history is: there but would count zt a profaneness to question 
the existence of Lycurgus ?” 

But let the reader turn to the “ parallel,” viz. St. George 
(Dict. of Christian Biography, ii. 645). He will there find 
(if we pass over two inscriptions of doubtful date, evi- 
dence apparently not known to the writer of the above 
preface, and therefore not to the point) that the earliest 
evidence to the existence of the Martyr is derived from a 
decree of a council 494 A.D. (z.e. 191 years after the alleged 
martyrdom in 303 A.D.), which, while acknowledging the 
Martyr’s existence and title to respect, condemns the current 
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Acts of St. George. Turning to these Acts, we find ourselves 
in a region of legend to doubt of which is not “ profanity ” 
but self-respecting common sense—tortures, miracles, a 
magician, Athanasius by name (no doubt a wicked Arian 
device, to induce posterity to confuse the magician with the 
great champion of orthodoxy!) and a metaphorical triumph 
over the devil, which, a century or two later became a literal 
triumph over a dragon; and then, says the Déctionary, after 
a century or two more, the horse was added; and any 
number of legends followed. 

It is therefore no exaggeration to say that the only source 
of information on which the author above-mentioned was 
relying for his knowledge of the acts of St. George was this 
Arian forgery, condemned and exploded by an orthodox 
Council. Now, surely there is no moral step of any im- 
portance in passing from this proposition, “I know nothing 
whatever about the acts of so and so,” to the proposition, 
**T do not even feel sure that so-and-so exzsted.” Why then 
should it be called “ profaneness” to question the existence 
of this supposed Saint, who is known mainly as the hero of 
an Arian forgery? Surely the real ‘‘ profaneness” consists 
in mentioning the belief or disbelief in such “ existences,” 
in the same breath with the words “sacred” or “ profane.” 

2. Another “ parallel ”—but almost too audacious to be 
effective—is that in which he compares together belief in 
Ecclesiastical Miracles on the whole with belief in English 
History on the whole, and asseverates that the former belief is 
as reasonable as the latter. Besides the ‘ parallel” itself, 
the reader should notice, in the passage I am going to quote, 
the use of the pronoun “they.” At the beginning, it means 
“the miracles of Ecclesiastical History”; but, later on, it 
means, zot “the miracles,” but ‘the histories containing 
these miracles” —a very different thing. ‘The reader must 
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also bear in mind that, by Newman’s own admission, the 
false miracles in Ecclesiastical History are as much more 
numerous than the true ones, as the fragments of (239) 
“chaff” are more numerous than the grains of wheat 
which they “conceal.” This being kept in mind, he will 
not need much comment to do justice to the following 
Peparallel 

(Aol. 1st Ed. p. 55). “Such then is the answer I make 
to those who would urge against us the multitude of miracles 
recorded in our Saints’ Lives and devotional works, for 
many of which ” [2.e. which (miracles) | “there is little evi- 
dence, and for some” [z.e. mzracles|, “next to none. We 
think them [z.e. the multitude of miracles, say 120,000, of 
which by far (239) the greater part are (229) “certainly not 
true” | true, in the same sense in which Protestants think 
the history of England is true. When they say that, they 
do not mean to say that there are no mistakes, but no mis- 
takes of consequence, none which alter the general course 
of history. [But 100,000 “ certainly not true” miracles,— 
“* concealing” 100, or even 1000, true ones, and 19,000 possibly 
true ones—are surely “ mistakes of consequence,” and Do “ alter 
the general course of history”). . . They do not stake their 
credit on the truth of Froissart, or Sully, they do not pledge 
themselves for the accuracy of Doddington, or Walpole, they 
do not embrace as an Evangelist Hume, Sharon Turner, or 
Macaulay.” 

By this time Newman has almost worked us up to his 
conclusion: but here we must pause to call attention to 
this really magnificent instance of his skill in contriving 
to say, at, or near, the end of his period, s>mething that shall 
carry his reader along with him, something that shall force 
us to say “‘ How very true!” Here, for example, we can 
hardly help saying, ‘‘I never looked at the matter in this 
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light. But really there is a great deal in it. ‘Pledge myself’ 
for the accuracy of that scandal-monger Walpole ! ‘ Embrace’ 
Hume, or Macaulay, as ‘ Evangelists’! Not I! And yet 
I cannot deny that I do accept English History as a whole. 
And so perhaps I ought to accept Ecclesiastical History as a 
whole?” But, at this point, if we looked back, we might 
find that we had been asked, not to accept Ecclesiastical 
Listory as a whole, but Ecclesiastical A/zracles as a whole 
(of which 100,000 out of, say, 120,000 are false). Therefore, 
‘to keep us from looking back, Newman now pins our attention 
on ffstory—not on special facts in History—by urging 
that “we do not think it necessary to commence a religious 
war ” against our English historical abridgments, catechisms, 
books of archeology, etc. (ignoring the fact that we do make 
a religious war against inaccuracies and myths in English 
history, wherever we find them) ; and zow he is quite ready 
for a conclusion in which he will drop the word “ Mracles” 
—after brief preliminary mention of it—and substitute 
** histortes” :— 

‘“‘ And so as regards the miracles of the Catholic Church ; 
if indeed miracles never can occur, then indeed, impute the 
narratives to fraud [¢here ts no question about whether they 
CAN occur, the question ts whether they DO occur ; but even 
if Ecclesiastical miracles do occur, we are bound, by his own 
admission, to say that the vast majority of them are false, and 
that a great number of them are due to fraud); but, till you 
prove they are not likely [thus he throws on Protestants the 
task of proving the Antecedent Improbability of miracles, 
whereas tt ts his business to prove that they are antecedently 
probable ; and he omits the consideration that the Statistical 
Probability against any alleged Ecclesiastical Miracle ts, 
1000 Zo 1, or, on the most favourable supposition for him, say, 
100 ¢o 1], we shall consider the HISTORIES WHICH HAVE 
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COME DOWN TO US true on the whole, though in particular 
cases they may be exaggerated or unfounded.” 

Thus he has left, sticking fast in the mind of his reader, 
that barbed assertion which he discharged at us in his first 
sentence or two, viz. that “the multitude of mzracles” is to 
be considered “true” on the whole ; but he ends with the 
more moderate demand that ‘the Azstortes” are ‘true on 
the whole.” To this, of course, we shall reply that we are 
ready to be perfectly impartial. The history, for example, of 
St. Ambrose shall be treated in the same way as any biography 
in English History. We will listen to St. Ambrose himself, 
to his contemporary Augustine, to his secretary Paulinus, to 
those who have analysed the evidence, such as Fleury, 
Milman, Newman, the Dictionary of Christian Biography, 
and others—just as we would listen to Holinshed, Bacon, 
Hume, Sharon Turner, Macaulay, Green, Bright, and 
Gardiner, writing about any English king. We will also 
take into consideration those motives—peculiar to Ec- 
clesiastical as distinct from Secular History—the strength 
of which Newman has himself admitted, and which 
have resulted in the vast mass of certainly false Eccle- 
siastical miracles. Finally, when we find Paulinus ascribing 
to St. Ambrose (see above, p. 204) the miraculous raising 
of Pansophius from death, in a manner imitating, and with 
a success equalling, the well-known miracle imputed to 
Elijah,—while Ambrose makes no mention of it, even in a 
treatise addressed to Pansophius himself, and Augustine 
also makes no mention of it, but speaks of the age of 
miracles as past—we shall, in this case, eliminate the mira- 
culous element not merely because it is ‘‘ unlikely ” but be- 
cause it is certainly not proved to be true, and, further, as 
we should say, it is satisfactorily proved to be false. And 
so of the rest. 
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3. Here is another “ parallel” noteworthy for its subtlety 
and compactness, and for the clever play on the word 
“natural”? :— 

(Apol. 1st ed. Append. p. 50) “If miracles can take 
place, then the fact of the miracle well be a natural ex- 
planation of the report; just as the fact of a man’s dying 
accounts satisfactorily for the news that he is dead.” j 

Here “accounts satisfactorily ” is used as being parallel 
to “will be a natural explanation.” And thus the sentence 
cleverly implies the following proposition, ‘‘ As actual death 
satisfactorily explains a report about a man’s death, so az 
actual miracle will satisfactorily explain a report about a 
miracle” ; the utility of which proposition may be discerned 
from another of the same kind, “ As the report of a man’s 
death 7s satisfactorily explained by his actual death, so the 
report that there are in Central Africa monkeys a hundred 
feet high, will be satisfactorily explained by the fact that there 
are actually such monkeys.” ‘The real question, of course, is, 
whether other explanations of the report will not be more 
“ natural,” and ‘ account” more “ satisfactorily,” for the 
report. 

The words ‘If miracles caz take place ” are superfluous, 
except so far as they rhetorically suggest ‘probably take 
place,” or “regularly and frequently take place, so as to 
constitute a kind of natural course of their own.” If that 
was the meaning, it ought to have been stated. What is the 
use of such an “‘if-clause ” as this :—‘‘ If there caz be in the 
sun rational bipeds, each as large as the moon, then—”? 
We grant they caz be. But are they P 

So stated as not to bewilder and mislead, the sentence 
should have omitted this (logically, but not rhetorically) 
superfluous “if-clause” ; and should have run thus: “The 
fact of a miracle will be ove explanation of the report of a 
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miracle; just as the fact of a man’s death will be one 
explanation of the report of his death.” 

This would have been quite true; but it would not 
have helped Newman much. Every one knows that, on 
one occasion, “the fact” of Lord Brougham’s death was 
one explanation, but not the true explanation, of “ the report 
of his death”; and “the fact” is always ome explanation, 
but not always the true explanation, of other similar “ reports,” 
say, on the Stock Exchange. We are ready to make the 
same admission as to any Ecclesiastical miracle : ‘* The fact 
of the miracle will be, or would be, ome explanation of ¢he 
report about it.” That is true ; so true as to be a truism—so 
very true as to be wholly useless to the philothaumaturgic 
soul. 

4. The following “parallel” deserves special attention, 
and shall be our last. It is drawn between ‘the religious 
honour” paid to relics and the ‘civil honour” paid to 
some object of historical antiquity. 

In order to appreciate it, we ought to bear in mind the 
Romanist theory, which justifies, not only ‘religious 
honour,” but even “devotion,” to such relics ; a ‘‘ devotion ” 
that has really and truly penetrated the heart of many a 
believer and—there is no reason to doubt—has resulted in 
many marvellous instances of faith-healing. The origin of 
this ‘‘ devotion” is well expressed in Newman’s Development 
of Christian Doctrine (p. 401): “I call attentionto.... 
the devotions which both Greeks and Latins show towards 
bones, blood, the heart, the hair, bits of clothes, scapulars, 
cords, medals, beads, and the like, and the mzraculous powers 
which they often ascribe to them. Now, the principle from 
which these beliefs and usages proceed is, the doctrine that 
Matter is susceptible of grace, or capable of a union with a 
Divine Presence and influence.” 
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Now, obviously, on this principle, it is of the highest 
importance that the relics, ‘“‘ the hair, bits of clothes,” and so 
on—to which we are to pay our “ devotions,” and from 
which we may possibly receive cures of diseases—should be 
genuine, and not liable to the suspicion that they may be 
impostures. If they are not genuine, if they are impostures, 
the ‘bits of clothes” can hardly—we must suppose—be 
“‘susceptible of grace,” or ‘‘ capable of union with a Divine 
Presence and influence.” To pay “devotion” to a possible 
imposture, to pay “devotion,” even upon a probability, to a 
fragment of the True Cross, or to the very robe of our 
Saviour, is surely abhorrent to the mind of a Romanist, as 
well as a Protestant believer. Newman elsewhere comments 
with severity (4fo/. 19) upon the address ‘“O God, if there 
be a God,” and asks, ‘“‘ Who can really pray to a Being about 
whose existence he 1s seriously in doubt?” And this seems 
to apply, in a measure, to a devout believer paying his 
‘“‘ devotion” to a portion of the True Cross which Newman 
believes (Aol. 1st ed. Append. p. 57) to be at Rome, or to 
the Crib of Bethlehem which he believes (2d.) to be at the 
same place, or to the Holy Coat at Tréves. If in any of 
these “devotions,” the thought of “ probability” steps in, 
must it not be fatal ? 

We may perhaps go so far as to make a@ pilgrimage to 
Tréves ‘upon a probability” ; but, when we have got there 
and are on our knees, how can we possibly pray with 
effect, if we have to begin our ‘‘devotion” thus: “O 
Holy Coat, ~f Thou art a Holy Coat—for the Dictionary 
of Christian Antiquities says there are twenty-one Holy 
Coats”? Or, for I do not suppose a prayer could be 
actually addressed za relic by any but the most ill-instructed 
Romanist—how can we even pray to God that the touch of 
the Holy Coat may heal our paralysis, or rheumatism, 
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“upon the probability” of its being genuine? ‘“ Almighty 
and most merciful God, 2f this be indeed a genuine Loly 
Coat, heal my paralysis by the touch of t”—to a Pro- 
testant, at all events, must sound very incongruous. Any 
act of faith-healing, from the Protestant point of view, is 
incompatible with the very thought of probability. And 
from the Romanist point of view, the “ miraculous power ” 
will surely mo¢ de in the Coat, nor will it Zave the “ Divine 
Presence and influence,” unless it is veally and truly the 
Coat worn by our Saviour Himself; and how can the pious 
believer who is offering. up the “ devotion” zow that this, 
alone of the twenty-one Coats, is not an imposture? Or, is 
the devotee to believe that, as the wood of the Cross, so too 
the Holy Coat, has been méraculously multiplied ? 

Now see with what wonderful tact and delicacy, in a 
treatise addressed to unbelieving Protestants, Newman 
draws his ‘“ parallel” between the Holy Coat and a fossz- 
ble jewel of King Alfred’s; between ‘religious honour” 
(for, of course, “devotion” is carefully kept out of the way 
here) paid to the former, and “civil honour” paid to the 
latter ; between country bumpkins in London coming to 
‘“see” curiosities in the Tower, and French peasants, 
“singing and piping”—no mention, you may be sure, of 
“‘miraculous powers,” or of “ grace,” or of “‘a Divine Presence 
and influence,” or of such people coming up “on the proba- 
bility ” of being healed, or of fathers and mothers coming up 
to pray, ‘on a probability,” for ailing children too feeble 
to come up for themselves—on their way “to see the 
Holy Coat at Tréves.” 

Here is the passage, which forms a fit climax to this 
collection of “parallels” :— 

(Apolog. 1st ed. p. 53) “There is in the museum at 
Oxford, a jewel or trinket said to be Alfred’s; it is shown 
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to all comers; I never heard the keeper of the museum 
accused of hypocrisy or fraud for showing, with Alfred’s 
name appended, what he might or might not himself believe 
to have belonged to that great king [¢/zs zgnores two very 
zmportant differences, 1st, that we have not here the coat, say, 
worn by Alfred during the Baking of the Cakes ; and 2nd, 
that the keeper of the coat ts not supposed to know that TWENTY 
OTHER COATS, CLAIMING TO BE THE SAME COAT, ave in 
existence|; nor did I ever see any party of strangers who 
were looking at it with awe, regarded by any self-complacent 
bystander with scornful compassion. Yet the curiosity is 
not toa certainty Alfred’s. The world pays cvel honour to it 
on the probability ; we pay religious honour to relics, tf so be, 
upon a probability. Is the Tower of London shut against 
sight-seers, because the coats of mail and pikes there may 
have half-legendary tales connected with them? Why then 
may not the country people come up in joyous companies, 
singing and piping, ¢o see the Holy Coat at Tréves?” And 
then, without stopping for a word of comment, or allowing 
even the break of a paragraph, which might have given his 
reader time for thought, he hurries on to another clever 
‘narallel” between God and Queen Victoria :—‘“to see the 
Holy Coat at Tréves. There is our Queen again, who is so 
truly and justly popular,” and so on, for a page and a 
quarter ! 

Now, notice first, the “if so be” in “we pay religious 
honour to relics, 7f so de.” “If so be,” and ‘so be it,” in 
Newman’s letters, are often superfluous except for rhetorical 
purposes. But there is no superfluity here. There is a 
definite object, viz. to preserve the writer from the accusa- 
tion that Romanists vegularly “paid religious honours to 
relics upon a probability.” To such a charge, “if so be” 
gives him the power of rejoining, “I said nothing of the 
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kind ; I said that we did it, zf so be, z.e. that we mzght do it, 
on occasion.” 

Notice, next, the skill with which “devotion ” is altogether 
ignored and yet such a substitute is put in its place that the 
writer can fairly say he meant “devotion.” Thus, it may 
happen that some unwary antagonist—furious at the 
“parallel” between the “ coats of mail” in the Tower which 
‘“¢ may have half-legendary tales connected with them” and 
the Holy Coat, which as a tradition (largely believed by 
Protestants to be a lie) not only “connected with it,” but 
also acted upon—may lose his temper, may forget how much 
might be implied in “ religious honour,” and may fasten on 
the word “see” in “to see the Holy Coat,” as though New- 
man were suppressing (and he really zs, almost, suppressing 
or, at least, unfairly subordinating) the ‘‘devotion,” or 
what Protestants would sometimes popularly call ‘‘ worship,” 
paid to the relic. In that case Newman leaves himself free 
to turn round and reply, with splendid effect, “‘Z did not 
ignore devotion,” “7 did not ignore what you Protestants 
call ‘worship.’ ‘Why do you suppress the truth? Why do 
you garble my words? Jsazd we paid religious honour to 
relics, if so be, on the probability.” And this is what 
actually happened between Kingsley and Newman. Kingsley 
in his fiery, straightforward, but slightly clumsy way, had 
said, “To see, forsooth! to worshtf, Dr. Newman would 
have said, had he known (as I take for granted he does 
not) the facts of that imposture.” Hereupon, Newman is 
down on him at once :— 

“ Here, if I understand him, he implies that the people 
came up, not only to see, but to worship, and that I have 
slurred over the fact that their coming was an act of religious 
homage, that is, what Ze would call ‘worship.’ Now, will 
it be believed that, so far from concealing this [note the 
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clever transition, from * slurred over,” to “ concealing.” New- 
man HAD REALLY “ slurred it over;” he had Nov (speak- 
ing technically”) “concealed” it. This exemplifies a useful 
vule of Rhetoric, viz. “‘ State a charge against you as tt 
Is; refute it as it ts NoT”]. I had carefully [ yes, woo 
“carefully,” so “carefully” that a little carelessness in the 
veader would make him overlook it\ stated it in the sentence 
immediately preceding, and he suppresses it?” 1 

Now this is a crowning and artistic triumph of Ecclesi- 
astical Rhetoric. The passage has not been reprinted in 
the later editions of the Apologia ; but it deserves perma- 
nent recognition as a kind of high-water mark, showing what 
“parallels” may be drawn, and with what consummate skill 
any ‘‘parallel” may be defended, by an Ecclesiastical 
Rhetorician working upon the principles of an Ecclesiastical 
Logic, and always having in his mind an Ecclesiastical ideal 
of truth. This kind of reasoning has been too. effective 
during the nineteenth century, in one way, to deserve to be 
entirely forgotten in the twentieth, where possibly it may be 
effective in another way. 


1 The italics, in ‘‘ he” and ‘‘ he suppresses” are here Newman’s. 
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CHAPTER X 
TWO SPECIMENS OF ECCLESIASTICAL COMPOSITION 


THE Lubricative, or Ecclesiastical, method of proof 
appears to have been in common use before Newman’s time 
among Romanist controversialists, at least if we may credit 
the following passage from Donne’s Sermons (p. 657, ed. 
1640) in which the descent from “it may be,” to “it prob- 
ably is”, and from a possibility to a probability, is treated 
as a well-known controversial trick :— 

“They obtrude to us miraculous doctrine of Transubstan- 
tiation and the like upon a possibility only: ‘It may de 
done,’ they say, ‘God caz do it.’” [For this use of “can,” 
compare Newman’s phrase above, p. 232, ‘If miracles can 
take place, then the fact of the miracle will be a natural ex- 
planation of the report.”| “.... For Asylum haereticorum 
est omntpotentia Det is excellently said, and by more than 
one of the Fathers, ‘The omnipotence of God is the 
Sanctuary of Heretics’; thither they fly to countenance any 
such error—‘This God caz do; why should you not 
believe it?’ 

‘“*Men proceed further than so, from this possibility to a 
probability, ‘It will abide argument, it hath been disputed 
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in the Schools and therefore is probable ; why should you 
not believe it?’\. . . . They will go further than this prob- 
ability to a verisimilitude, ‘It is more than merely possible, 
more than fairly probable ; it is likely to be so, some of the 
ancient Fathers have thought so’; and then—‘ Why should 
you not believe it ?’ 

“Further than this verisimilitude they go too. They go to 
a Pie creditur, ‘It may be piously believed, and it is fit to 
believe it, because it may assist and exalt devotion to think 
so,’ and then—‘ Why should you not believe it ?’” ! 

This quotation appears to preclude us from crediting 
Newman with the invention of the Lubricative method of 
proof; but he carried it to a height of perfection hardly to 
be found in the range of English literature and possibly not 
even in the great special pleaders of antiquity. 


§ 40. An Exhortation to Pious Belief 


Take, for example, the passage in which Newman pre- 
pares the Protestant or general reader for a belief in 
Ecclesiastical miracles by dispelling the prejudice against 
them as impostures, by admitting that it is a question of 
probabilities, and by appealing to the fairness, the judgment, 
the dispassionate consideration, and calm reasonableness, of 
the sensible reader. It begins with a very wide and candid 
admission (as to miracles that are false), which disarms op- 
position : then it asks us to be reasonable, and not to expect 
too much in the way of evidence ; then it states that there is 
something to be said for, as well as agaznst, a large class of 
miracles, while maintaining a careful silence as to how much 


1 Tam indebted for this quotation (of which I have altered the 
spelling) to my friend the Rev, H. C, Beeching, the Rector of Yat- 
tenden, ; 
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can be said for, and how much against, on the basis of statis- 
tical probability ; then it exhorts us to bethink ourselves of 
what is “‘ our wisdom,” z.e. apparently, the wise course for 
our own interests ; then it bids us avoid the ‘sin’ of rejecting 
what may possibly be true; and finally it implies that we are 
to take into our hearts these miraculous possibilities “ for 
our comfort and encouragement,” thus committing us 
practically to a pious belief in a multitude of (possible) lies— 
a belief all the more subtly demoralizing and dangerous 
because we can never be delivered from it by the light of 
reason, since we are to kee zt generally to ourselves, and not 
to expose it to the test of controversy by “ urging it upon 
unwilling ears.” Part of the passage has been quoted 
above, but it needs to be considered as a whole and to be 
given in full; for no summary does justice to it. Here 
it is (230—231) :— 

“An inquirer, then, should not enter upon the subject 
of the miracles reported or alleged in ecclesiastical history, 
without being prepared for fiction and exaggeration in the 
narrative to an indefinite extent. This cannot be insisted 
on too often; nothing but the gift of inspiration could have 
hindered it.” [Can anything be more candid? But ts this 
consistent with what he'has said elsewhere (p. 231 above) that 
in “the multitude of miracles recorded tn our Saints’ lives” 
there are ‘no mistakes of consequence.” Which of these two 
incompatibilities ts true ?| 

‘Nay, he must not expect that more than a few can be 
exhibited with evidence of so cogent and complete a character 
as to demand his acceptance” | “ More than a few”? Then 
surely we may expect that, when Newman sets forth a“ few” 
miracles tn detail, the evidence will be ‘cogent and complete.” 
But we have seen that his ‘‘few”’ are NINE, of which he 
himself practically surrenders THREE ; and the evidence for the 
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rest 1s netther cogent nor complete. But we will give him 100 
true miracles|; while a great number of them ” [say, 19,900], 
‘Cas far as the evidence goes” [that means to say, “ setting 
aside Antecedent Probability upon which I can always fall 
back if my evidence collapses], “ are neither certainly true nor 
certainly false but have very various degrees of probability 
viewed one with another; all of them” [say 19,900] “re- 
commended to his devout attention by the circumstance | 
that others [but how many? Are there more than six? Lf 
there are, why were they not substituted for the surrendered 
miracles ?| of the same family! have been proved” [?] “to 
be true, and all prejudiced by his knowledge that so many 
others ”[ But how many “others”? What proportion do they 
bear to the true? Apparently, it ts 100,000 to 6; but, to 
meet every demand, say, 100,000 70 100, 2.é. 1000 ¢#o t]on 
the contrary, are certainly not true.” 

Then follows a truism, which has nothing to do with 
what precedes; but it is introduced very artistically with a 
‘then.’ The truism is, that “we are xot to reject what has 
a fair chance of being true”; but it is hitched on to what 
precedes, with a ‘‘then,” as if a miracle against the truth of 
which the antecedent chances are 1000 to 1 could have “a 
fair chance of being true ” :— 

“Tt will be his wisdom then” |[z.e. the wisest course for his 
interests—an exquisitely veiled form of the “ argument from 
cowardice,” which 1s now on the point of being introduced | not 
to reject, or scorn [| Why insert “ scorn” ? Why try to create 
the impression that a man cannot reject a miracle from honest con- 
viction, and humble reverence for Truth and the God of Truth ?| 
accounts of miracles where there is a fair chance of their 

1 T have shown above (p. 9) that ‘‘of the same family” means 


Ecclesiastical Miracles, which are said by Newman not to be “‘ of the 
same family ” as Scriptural miracles, 
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being true” | Of course no one would reject anything that has 
a * fair chance of being true” ; but Newman ts applying this 
phrase to the intermediate class of Ecclesiastical Miracles, 
against any one of which there ts, as we have shown, an Ante- 
cedent Statistical Probability of, say, 1000 to 1 ; and as to the 
particular evidence for any one of them, we are bound to think 
that tt must be very slight ; for otherwise surely that particular 
miracle would have been substituted by Newman in the place of 
one of the surrendered miraces|, but to allow himself to be 
in suspense [zhat does this mean— to be in suspense”? To 
suspend his judgment? No indeed. “‘ Private judgment” zs 
an abomination. It means to hold oneself in suspense between 
“© Yes” and “ No” as to an allegation of fact, because, though 
the want of evidence ought to make us dismiss it (see p. 93 
above) with a practical “ No,” our personal prospects may be 
emproved by saying “‘ Yes.” | 
The “argument from cowardice,” having been thus intro- 
duced, is now to be pressed upon us, veiled in different forms ; 
and superstition will be presented as aspiration, or as rever- 
ence, or as humility. And at this point, the Art of Oscillation 
will be called in. Just as, when the tide is coming in, even 
at its fastest, a wave will now and then fall a little behind the 
line of the wave before, only to prepare the way for a third 
wave that shall sweep on far beyond both, so here, we shall 
be told to “ask for light ” about these doubtful miracles and 
to “‘do no more”; and yet a few lines afterwards there will 
come an exhortation to receive them into our hearts “for our 
comfort and encouragement.” However, to resume; the 
reader is not only ‘to allow himself to be in suspense,” but 
also :— 

“to raise his mind to Him of whom they may possibly be 
telling [dut, far more probably —by a probability of, say, 1000 
to 1 ‘may Nov Je ¢elling’’|, to “stand in awe and sin not” 
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[certainly, we ought to “stand in awe” of the God of Truth, 
and not to harbour in our minds what we have good reason 
for thinking false ; and Newman has done well to guote Ps. 
2v. 4, because tt suggests Ps. iv. 2,“ Oye sons of men, how long 
shall my glory be turned into dishonour? How long will ye 
love vanity and seek after falsehood ?”| and to ask for light 
and do no more [surely, if God has already given us the 
“light” of an antecedent statistical probability against any 
alleged miracle, say, of 1000 to 1, or even 100 to 1, that 
ought to be enough “light” for the present, until very “cogent 
and complete evidence” ts alleged for the miracle]; not boldly 
to put forward what, if it be from God, yet has not been 
put forward by Him. [Zzzs zs a very rhetorical breathing- 
space, telling the reader with a great appearance of moderation 
what he ts Not to do (which of course he would never have 
dreamed of doing) ; ttis a recoil preparing for a sudden and 
vapid advance. | 

Next comes the advance :— 

What He does in secret [just now, it was, “ what MAY 
POSSIBLY BE ¢éelling of Him” ; now, instead of, “what He 
POSSIBLY MAY HAVE done,” we have “what He DOES], we 
must think over [@ good phrase—“ think over” ; for tt may 
mean (but tt does NoT mean) ‘‘ think over rationally and 
soberly, pondering the evidence for and against” ; or tt may 
mean (and tt DOES mean) ‘‘ think over lovingly and hoping 
that the story may be true, with such a fervour that at last you 
will believe tt ts true” | in secret; what He “has openly 
showed in the sight of the heathen” we must publish abroad, 
“crying aloud and sparing not” |@ ¢rucsm, superfluous, except 
that it heightens our sense of the moderation of the writer, who 
says tn effect, “ See how much I do Nov expect you to do.” 
Thus the writer also confuses us, casting a veil over what was 
guite to the point and absolutely false, by obtruding on us, under 
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cover of moderation, what ts not at all to the point though tndts- 
putably true; and thus we half forget to dissent from the 
earlier falsehood while we are forced to assent to the later 
truism |. 

Now it is time to bring into action the reserve of Po- 
tentiality, the doctrine of “It may be true”; and, at the 
same time—the truth being regarded, not as the subject of 
honest patient search, but as a prize to be fought for and 
wrangled about—a distinction will be drawn between facts 
that may be used in “‘ controversy” and facts that may be dwelt 
on for our own * comfort” :— 

“An alleged miracle is not untrue because it is unproved 
[dut, though it 7s not ‘ untrue,” itis non-existent ; and should 
be non-existent alike for our hearts and for our minds, for our 
private faith and for our public controversy|; nor is it ex- 
cluded from our faith because it is not admitted into our 
controversy [as zf one should say, “ Nor is a thief excluded 
Jrom our confidence because he ts not admitted into our tn- 
tamacy,” the obvious retort being that he ts excluded for another 
reason, viz. because he tsa thief; and similarly an unproved 
alleged miracle ts to be excluded from our faith, not because 
at ts excluded from our controversy, but for another reason, 
viz. because tt 1s unproved|. 

We are now ready for the conclusion, viz. that we are to 
keep these doubtful miracles zz our hearts—z.e. with the 
result of getting used to them and believing in them. And 
this will be persuasively put before us in a quotation from 
Scripture ; and so the whole passage will terminate with a 
final repetition of the soothing statement—so often and so 
effectively made above—that, after all, something will zot 
be expected from the reader :— 

‘Some (miracles) are for our conviction, and these we 
are to ‘confess with the mouth,’ as well as ‘ believe with the 
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heart ’ [here again is the rhetorical device, described above as “The 
Plausible Antithests,” where the first term, which ts unnecessary 
but undisputed, prepares the way for the second, which ts neces- 
sary but disputed ; and the disputed clause ts now to follow|: 
others are for our comfort and encouragement, and these we 
are to ‘keep and ponder them in our hearts’ [¢hose ‘“‘ others” 
are those against the truth of which the chances have been 
shown to be, so far as concerns Statistical Probability, say, 1000 
to1; and we were told, just now, that we were to “ask for 
light” about them and “to do no more.” Again, what does 
““ keep and ponder in our hearts” mean? It isan advance on 
“* be in suspense about” and ‘think over in secret ;” tt means, 
as ts clear from the addition, “in our hearts” —not “ ponder” 
in the sense of balancing or weighing evidence, but “ brood over 
lovingly,” till at last we persuade ourselves that they must have 
happened because they are so very edifying|, without urging 
them upon unwilling ears.” 

Rhythmically, this last clause, ‘‘ without urging them upon 
unwilling ears,” is a little disappointing, savouring somewhat 
of bathos. Rhetorically, it is magnificent. ‘How very 
moderate!” we say; ‘“‘nothing surely can be more reason- 
able.” And besides, the “ not urging upon unwilling ears ” 
is not a mere repetition of the previous “not boldly to put 
forward.” It suggests to us that, by way of habituating our- 
selves to believe these (possibly) false stories, whether 
fables, legends, or impostures, we may not only poise 
them lovingly in our own minds, but also, when we get a 
‘willing ” ear, endeavour to habituate others to them. It is 
not at all a bad plan for preparing oneself to believe in 
anything, to try to habituate others to the thought of 
believing in it. 
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§ 41. Zhe Proof of the Assumption of the Mother of 
our Lord 


The next passage describes the death of the Mother of 
our Lord. Beginning, after his manner, with what every one 
admits, namely that “she died,” Newman finally conducts 
us by the smoothest and most soothing transitions to the 
conclusion that ‘‘it cannot be doubted that we are able to 
celebrate not only her death but her Assumption.” 

The great skill of this passage is shown in two broad ways, 
besides innumerable fine traits here and there on which it 
would be endless to dilate. First, he takes advantage of 
the fact that we know absolutely nothing about the subject. So 
far from apologizing for this lack of evidence—he converts 
the absence of basis into a basis for a most solid and 
elaborate superstructure. He suggests that the szlence ztself 
7s a proof that there must have been something mysterious about 
zz. Secondly, at the very beginning, he strikes at once the 
key-note of Antecedent Probability, teaching us to expect 
and, as it were, to claim, that the death must have happened 
in this way or in that, because this way or that would be 
fittest ; and thus he leads us to expect and almost to demand, 
something stupendously supernatural, because (so it is 
quietly assumed) she died, only ‘‘as a matter of form,” and 
‘““her death was a mere fact, not an effect.” 

The reader will further notice that almost all the fac¢s in 
this passage are zegadions, ¢.g., “ her departure made zo noise 
in the world,” “they sought for her relics, but they found 
them of,” “her tomb could oft be pointed out.” Almost 
all that is postt#7ve—except where after stating that “the tomb 
could zot be pointed out,” he adds, “or if it was found it 
was open” ; and “there was a growth of lilies from the earth 
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which she had touched ”—belongs to “rumour,” “ tradi- 
tion,” and “revelations made to holy souls,” that is to say, 
“visions.” Beyond these remarks, the passage will need no 
comments ; it speaks for itself. 

“She died, but her death was a mere fact not an effect ; and 
when it was over, it ceased to be. She died that she might 
live; she died as a matter of form or, (as I may call it) a 
ceremony, n order to fulfil what is called the debt of nature 

. . not with a martyr’s death, for her martyrdom had 
been in living; not as an atonement, for man could not 
make it—and One had made it, and made it for all—but in 
order to finish her course and receive her crown. And 
therefore she died in private. It became Him who died for 
the world to die in the world’s sight; it became the great 
Sacrifice to be lifted up on high as a light that could not be 
hid. But she, the lily of Eden, who had always dwelt out of 
the sight of man, fittingly did she die in the garden’s shade, 
and amid the sweet flowers in which she had lived. 

“Her departure made no noise in the world. ‘The Church 
went about her common duties—preaching, converting, 
suffering ; there were persecutions, there was fleeing from 
place to place, there were martyrs, there were triumphs ; at 
length the vumour spread through Christendom that Mary 
was no longer upon earth. Pilgrims went to and fro; they 
sought for her relics, but they found them oz. Did she 
die at Ephesus? Or did she die at Jerusalem? Accounts 
varied, but her tomb could zof be pointed out, o7, zf zt was 
Sound it was open ; and instead of her pure and fragrant body, 
there was a growth of lilies from the earth which she had 
touched. 

“So, inquirers went home marvelling and waiting for 
further light. And then the ¢zvadztion came wafted westward 
on the aromatic breeze, how that, when the time of her 
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dissolution was at hand, and her soul was to pass in triumph 
before the judgment-seat of her Son, the Apostles were 
suddenly gathered together in one place even in the Holy 
City, to bear part in the joyful ceremonial ; how that they 
buried her with fitting rites; how that, the third day, when 
they came to the tomb, they found it empty, and angelic 
choirs with their glad voices were heard singing day and 
night the glories of their risen Queen. But however we feel 
toward the details of this history (nor is there anything in it 
which will be unwelcome and difficult to piety), so much cannot 
be doubted, from the consent of the whole Catholic world, and 
the revelations made to holy souls, that, as is befitting, she 
is, soul and body, with her Son and Godin heaven and that 
we are enabled to celebrate, not only her death, dut her 
Assumption.”» 

In the whole of Newman’s works it would perhaps be 
difficult to find a passage more delicately and artistically 
constructed for the purpose of persuasion. I am not 
speaking of the style, which, with its “aromatic breezes,” 
and “how that’s,” and the like, is a trifle florid for English 
prose—though even here it is noteworthy for the skill with 
which it avoids blank verse, except in the one place where 
(perhaps deliberately) it almost soars into actual poetry. But 
I am speaking of it practically, as really efficacious rhetoric, 
not showy, but perfectly adapted for its purpose. 

If the purpose is steadfastly borne in mind; if it is once 
recognized that we really do not care a straw for historic 
truth ; that the object is to construct something out of 
nothing, to infer substantial conclusions from imaginary 
premises—exemplifying in practice the subtle and pene- 
trating power of such maxims as (231) ‘‘evidence” is not 


1 Discourses addressed to Mixed Congregations, quoted by Mr. R. H. 
Hutton, Cardinal Newman, pp. 202, 203. 
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“the test of truth” ; and (179) “insufficiency in the evidence 
ought not to create a positive prejudice against an alleged 
fact” ; and things may be true although the Fathers are 
silent about them, for (252) “it really seems unreason- 
able to demand that every Father should write about 
everything”; and (180) “the direct effect of evidence 
is to create a presumption, according to its strength, 
in favour of the fact attested: it does not appear how 
it can create a presumption the other way”; and (190) 
‘“‘in drawing out the argument in behalf of ecclesiastical 
miracles, the main point to which attention must be paid is 
the proof of their antecedent probability : if that is esta- 
blished, the task is nearly accomplished” ; and (186) “ if 
the Church be possessed of supernatural powers, it is not 
unnatural to refer to these the facts reported, and to feel the 
same dispositions to heighten their marvellousness as other- 
wise is felt to explain it away ” :—in other words, if the search 
after the truth of facts, and the most sacred facts, is to be 
regarded not as an honest search at all, but as a war against 
the “prestige” of the laws of Nature, a campaign against 
evidence and common sense, a campaign in which the laws 
of orthodoxy militant allow as “fair,” and excuse as “not 
unnatural,” a degree of prejudice, blindness, and almost 
wilful exaggeration which a scientific man, in the interests of 
science would consider not only as professionally mean and 
discreditable but as tainted with moral turpitude—if, I say, 
this sort of work is to be done at all, I do not see how it 
could be done with a more consummate deftness, and with 
a grace more calculated to conceal its underlying foulness 
and falsehood than in the passage above quoted—the legiti- 
mate outcome and crowning achievement of Newman’s 
method of applying probabilities to our aspirations after 
God, and faith to the facts of History. 


APPENDIX 
THE TWO EDITIONS OF NEWMAN’S ESSAY 


THE contempt for facts, which pervades the whole of the 
Essay on Miracles, is manifested with peculiar clearness by 
certain changes in the edition of 1870 (reprinted, without 
mention of change, in 1890) as compared with the edition 
of 1843. Probably few of my readers possess the latter. I 
shall therefore make no apology for describing these changes 
at some length. 

I will begin with the inquiry into the alleged miraculous 
cure of blindness (348-368), to which I called attention 
above, as not containing a single reference to any original 
authority for the miracle. Such an omission would be dis- 
creditable in any case, but it is made more discreditable by 
the following explanation. The original essay of 1842-3 
was written as an introduction to a translation of Fleury’s 
Ecclesiastical Fitstory. Now this particular miracle was 
described in pages 104, 105 of that A/zstory. Consequently 
the reader was ovzginally referred in the Introduction to the 
History itself for the detailed facts of the miracle, as may be 
seen from the following paragraph which (in 1843) introduced 
the narrative :—“ The history of this miracle occurs in the 
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present volume (pages 104, 105), and attention has been 
drawn to it in a work which appeared several years since 
(Church of the Fathers, ch. iii.). Yet it is so memorable an 
act of Divine Power that ome or two additional remarks upon 
it cannot be out of place.” And then after this introductory 
paragraph follow the ‘one or two additional remarks,” 
beginning with the words, “The broad facts connected with 
itiaresthese:? | 

Now when the Introduction was reprinted as a separate 
Essay—if Newman attached any serious meaning to his 
“Inquiry” into the Particular Miracle—(one of Nine 
Miracles, be it remembered, which he desired to set 
before his readers because they had (134) “a_ historical 
character and are accordingly more celebrated than the 
rest,” and which apparently he desired, or ought to have 
desired, to place before his readers (229), ‘exhibited with 
evidence of so cogent and complete a character as to 
demand his acceptance”)—what was his obvious duty? 
Surely to include in the Zssay the two pages of Fleury’s 
History which give a detailed account of it. Otherwise, how 
could the reader form any judgment about it? For what 
would he have as a basis for his judgment—the history being 
absent—except the “one or two additional remarks,” which 
no scholar surely, with a conscience, would venture to palm 
off as an “Inquiry”? But Newman did what no scholar 
—least of all a theological scholar—ought to have done. 
He was actually content to cut off the “history” of the » 
miracle; to reduce his “Inquiry” to “one or two ad- 
ditional remarks” about the Miracle; and yet to call it an 
“ Inquiry,” as before. | 

“But,” it may be asked, “*does not Newman after all 
leave us the ‘broad facts’? Surely he does not omit any 
matter of importance.” Let the reader turn back to p. 191, 
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and he will there find omission after omission of most 
important facts which tell against the miraculous hypo- 
thesis—omissions of evidence showing, 1st, that the man 
was not born blind, so that the blindness may have been 
curable by an emotional shock; 2nd, that the Arians ad- 
mitted the cure but apparently declared it to be only a 
partial one, and that the cure was probably only partial ; 
3rd, that the dream which was alleged to have miraculously 
revealed to Ambrose the locality of the relics had no 
existence ; 4th, that no miraculous revelation was needed, 
for old men still living had read the inscription on the 
tombs of the buried martyrs; 5th, that the “success” 
confidently attributed by Newman to the miracle is, at 
least conjecturally, attributed by Newman's own authority 
(Fleury) in part to the political intervention of Maximius. 
These omissions indeed will not seem surprising when the 
reader is informed that—while the disquisition on the 
morality and antecedent probability and evidence of the 
miracle occupies mmeteen pages—the evidence itself, the 
“broad facts” themselves, are compressed into little more 
than half a page! 

All this is very bad; and if Newman had done no 
worse than this, it would have been bad enough. It 
would have been an insult to truth, and to the faculties 
by which we may reasonably hope to attain truth, and 
to all students who are seeking truth by the reason- 
able use of their faculties. But at all events, so far, it 
would have been an open insult. The reader would have 
been told plainly: ‘The history of the miracle I have not 
thought it worth while to give you; but you have my ‘one 
or two additional remarks.’ Won't that do as well? J 
know, and you know, we don’t really want to ‘ingutre” We 
want to believe. Now for that purpose, surely my ‘one or 
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two additional remarks’ will suffice.” ‘This at least would 
have been plain speaking ; there would have been no deceit. 
And, in the edition of 1843, there is no deceit. The only 
fault I have to find with that edition is, that it still maintains 
the mockery of inserting, as the heading of each left-hand 
page, “‘ Hvzdence for particular alleged Miracles.” 

But in the edition of 1870, reprinted in 1890, the reader 
is no longer thus openly insulted. Instead of that, he is 
now deceived. ‘The opening paragraph is altogether omitted ; 
the reader is zo¢ referred to the pages of the history for the 
facts; he is zo¢ referred to the ‘‘ Church of the Fathers, 
ch. ili.” ; he is left, without warning, without references, and 
without facts, (for the “broad facts,” mentioned above, are a 
mere imposture, unworthy of the name) to enter solemnly 
into the consideration of the “‘ one or two additional remarks,” 
as though ¢ey constituted a full and particular “ Zzguiry” 
into one of those Nine great historical Miracles of Christian 
Ecclesiastical History, which are to be exhibited “with 
evidence of so cogent and complete a character as to 
demand his acceptance.” 

A further comparison of the earliest and latest editions 
of the Zssays will go even beyond this. It will show 
that the Inquiry into certain defined “historical ’’ miracles 
was xot originally intended to be a part of the book, and ought 
not to have that weight which is attached to it by the mis- 
leading alterations in the subsequent edition. In 1843 he 
does not mention his purpose of inquiring into any miracles 
of a special sort, but speaks of faking up “two or three” — 
almost as though he were choosing them at random. In 
1870 he exhibits himself as making a promise in an early 
portion of the book, to discuss certain definite miracles later 
on. In déo¢h editions, there follows the same “ Inquiry into 
particular Miracles,” which does not deserve the name of 
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Inquiry ; in both, the so-called “Inquiry ” is largely casual 
and wholly careless and unscholarlike ; and, so far, the two 
editions are on the same footing. But the last edition is in 
this respect inferior to the first, because the last conceals 
what the first admits with some degree of frankness, viz., 
that the Inquiry is a mere sop thrown to. those who are 
startled by such truisms as that ‘‘ Truth does not depend 
on evidence,” and “As if moral and religious questions 
required legal proofs, and evidence were the test of truth !” 
Here are the differences between the two editions :— 


1843. 
PD. KXXXVIL: 

** Before quitting this review of 
ecclesiastical miracles in the an- 
cient Church, it will be right to 
mention certain isolated ones 
which have an historical character 
and are accordingly more cele- 
brated than the rest. Such is the 
miracle of the Thundering Legion. 
Ce os. African confessors who had 
lost their tongues in the Vandal 
persecution.” 


1890. 
p. 134. 

‘* Lastly, zz this review of the 
miracles belonging to the early 
Church, it will be right to zaclude 
certain isolated ones which have 
an historical character and are ac- 
cordingly more celebrated than 
the rest. Such is the miracle of 
the’ ‘Thundering, Legion: .:..;.. 
African confessors who had lost 
their tongues in the Vandal perse- 
cution. These, and other such, 


shall be considered separately before 
I conclude.” 


We see then, so far, that the author originally avowed no 
intention of instituting any special inquiry into the seven 
‘historical’ miracles which he simply thinks it ‘right to 
mention” before quitting the subject. But the later edition 
so alters the text as to indicate that these great miracles are 
not only to be “mentioned,” but also to be “ ¢zcluded”—an 
ambiguous expression, which however appears to mean 
something more than ‘“ mentioning,” and rather suggests 
“reviewing”; and this apparent meaning seems made 
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certain dy the addition of a distinct promise “ to consider them 


separately.” 


Now let us turn to the last words of the chapter intro- 
ducing these particular miracles :-— 


1843. 

‘And now, after these pre- 
liminary considerations, let us 
proceed to inquire into the evi- 
dence and character of ¢wo or three 
of the miracles ascribed to that 
period of the Church in which the 


1890. 

**And now, after these pre- 
liminary considerations, let us 
proceed to inquire into the evi- 
dence and character of several of 
the miracles in particular, which 
we meet with in the first centuries 


history which follows is included.” — of Christianity.” 

These words ‘‘two or three’’ indicate the casual nature 
of the proposed Inquiry, and they are illustrated by another 
phrase, which (no doubt by a slip) has been allowed to 
remain in the latest edition, and which, until I examined 
the original edition, caused me a great deal of perplexity. 
He introduces his Inquiry into the Nine Miracles by saying 
(228) “it may be allowable... . to throw off the abstract 
and unreal character which attends a course of reasoning, by 
setting down the evidence for and against certain miracles 
as we meet with them.” . Going on the principle that New- 
man’s words always mean something, and are never super- 
fluous, I was puzzled to know what could be the meaning of 
these words “as we meet with them,” till I perceived that 
the author veally did mean at first to take up his miracles 
more or less at random “as he met with them,” and that it 
was only afterwards that he to some extent recognized the 
duty of selecting those for which the evidence was most 
‘‘complete and cogent.” 

My accusation then against Newman is this, that he has 
cancelled words and phrases that exhibited the casual 
and unscientific nature of his ‘‘ Inquiry,” and has substituted 
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for them other words and phrases which make the “ Inquiry ” 
appear more deliberate and scientific ; while at the same 
time, instead of adding anything of weight or value to the 
‘“‘Inquiry,” he has, at least. in one instance—the alleged 
miraculous cure of blindness—actually removed from it the 
references which gave it the little worth that it possessed. 
Practically his conduct amounts to this. He strung to- 
gether a number of loose, slatternly, and ill-arranged bits of 
evidence (I say nothing now about bias, distortion, suppres- 
sion ; lam confining myself to the tokens of careless indiffer- 
ence) bearing on “ two or three” Ecclesiastical Miracles. He 
inserted these in an Introduction to an Ecclesiastical History, 
where his readers might at least have verified some of his 
facts. He then published this slovenly work as an inde- 
pendent essay upon Ecclesiastical Miracles, making it Jess 
valuable, but introducing in the text changes which caused 
it to appear more valuable, than before. 

Such conduct is worthy of a bookseller’s hack, not of one 
who aspires to be called a theologian. But we know well that 
Newman was absolutely indifferent to pecuniary temptations, 
and could not thus have degraded his pen for a bribe of 
any material kind. The reasons that actuated him were 
two : partly contempt for his readers, partly contempt for 
facts. He knew that the sort of people whom he hoped to 
bring over to his way of thinking would not take the trouble 
to verify his assertions, or investigate his facts; and he knew 
also, in his own heart, that if all his facts were disproved 
to-morrow, he should continue to believe, and indeed take 
a greater pleasure than ever in believing, that the Miracles 
were both miraculous and true. 
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ARTHUR WRIGHT. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

St. Matthew— 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. Greek Text 
as Revised by Bishop Westcott and Dr. Hort. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by Rev. A. SLOMAN, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

CHOICE NOTES ON ST. MATTHEW, drawn from Old and New 
Sources. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. (St. Matthew and St. Mark in 1 
vol. 9s.) 
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St. Mark— 

SCHOOL READINGS IN THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Being the Outlines of the Life of our Lord as given by St. Mark, with 
additions from the Text of the other Evangelists. Edited, with Notes 
and Vocabulary, by Rev. A. CALVERT, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

CHOICE NOTES ON ST. MARK, drawn from Old and New 
Sources. Cr. 8vo. 4s.6d. (St. Matthew and St. Mark in 1 vol. gs.) 

St. Luke— 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE. The Greek Text 
as Revised by Bishop WESTCOTT and Dr. Hort. With Introduction 
and Notes by Rev. J. Bonn, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

CHOICE NOTES ON ST. LUKE, drawn from Old and New 
Sources. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. A Course 
of Lectures on the Gospel of St. Luke. By F. D. Maurice. 
3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

St. John— 4 

THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. ByF. D. MAuRICE. 8th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

CHOICE NOTES ON ST. JOHN, drawn from Old and New 
Sources. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES— 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Being the Greek Text as 
Revised by Bishop WEsTCcoTT and Dr. Hort. With Explanatory 
Notes by T. E. Pace, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE CHURCH OF THE FIRST DAYS. ° THE CHURCH OF 
JERUSALEM. THE CHURCH OF THE GENTILES, THE CHURCH 
OF THE WoRLD. Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles, By 
Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d, 

THE EPISTLES— 
Of St. Paul— 

THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. TO THE EPHESIANS, THE 
COLOSSIANS, AND PHILEMON. With Introductions and 
Notes. By Rev. J. Lu. DAviEs. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

SEs PAUL'S, -EPISTLES / «TO, THE .-THESSALONIANS: 
COMMENTARY ON THE GREEK TEXT. By Prof. Joun. 
EAvIE. 8vo. 12s. 

A COMMENTARY ON ST. PAUL’S TWO EPISTLES TO 
THE CORINTHIANS. Greek Text, with Commentary. By 
Rev. W. Kay. 8vo. 9s. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO’ THE: GALATIANS. A Revised 
Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. By Bishop 
LIGHTFOOT. 10th Edition, $8vo. 12s. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. A Revised 
Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. By the same. 
oth Edition. 8vo. 12s. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE COLOSSIANS AND TO 
PHILEMON. A Revised Text, with Introductions, etc. By the 
same. 9th Edition. 8vo, 12s. 
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Of St. Paul—continued., 

THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. For English Readers. Part I, con- 
taining the First Epistle to the Thessalonians. By Very Rev. C. 
J. VAUGHAN. 2nd Edition. 8vo. Sewed. Is. 6d. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. With transla- 
tion, Paraphrase, and Notes for English Readers. By the same. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Sr. PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. The Gréek Text, 
with English Notes. By thesame. 7th Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Of St. James— 

ST. JAMES’ EPISTLE. The Greek Text, with Introduction and 

Notes. By Rev. Jos—epH Mayor, M.A. 8vo. [lx the Press. 
Of St. John— 

THEPEPISULES OF ST. JOHN. By FD "MAURICE. 4th 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. The Greek Text, with Notes. 
By Right Rev. Bishop WEsTcoTT. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

To the Hebrews— 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS IN GREEK AND 
ENGLISH. With Notes. By Rev. FREDERIC RENDALL. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. English Text, with Com- 
mentary. By the same. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. With Notes. By Very 
Revs C./p.. VAUGHAN. ‘Crown’Syo. 75.. 6d. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. The Greek Text, with 
Notes and Essays. By Right Rev. Bishop WEsTCOTT. 8vo. I4s. 

REVELATION-— 

LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. By F. D. MAuvRICcE. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. By Rev. Prof. W. MILLI- 
GAN. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

LECTURES ON THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. By Very 
Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN. 5th Edition. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


THE BIBLE STUDENT’S GUIDE. By Rev. Canon WILSON. 
2nd Edition. 4to. 25s. 

THE BIBLE WORD-BOOK. By W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 2nd Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Che Church of England 


Catechism of— 
A CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. By Rev. Canon MAcLEAR. 18mo. Is. 6d. 
A FIRST CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND, with Scripture Proofs for Junior 
Classes and Schools. By the same. 18mo. 6d. 
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Catechism of—continued. 

THE ORDER OF CONFIRMATION, with Prayers and Devo- 

tions. By the Rey. Canon MACLEAR. 32mo. 6d. 
Collects— 

COLLECTS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. With a 

Coloured Floral Design to each Collect. Crown 8vo. 12s. 
Disestablishment— 

DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT. What are 
they? By Prof. E. A. FREEMAN. 4th Edition. Crown 8vo. Is. 

DISESTABLISHMENT: or, A Defence of the Principle of a 
National Church. By GEORGE HARwoop. $8vo. 12s. 

A DEFENCE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AGAINST 
DISESTABLISHMENT. By RouNDELL, Earl of Selborne. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. ; 

ANCIENT FACTS & FICTIONS CONCERNING CHURCHES 
AND TITHES. By the same. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Dissent in its Relation to— 

DISSENT: IN ITS RELATION TO THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND. By Rev. G. H. CurTeis. Bampton Lectures for 1871. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Holy Communion— 

THE COMMUNION SERVICE FROM THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER, with Select Readings from the Writings 
of the Rev. F. D. Maurice. Edited by Bishop CoLENso. 6th 
Edition. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 

BEFORE THE TABLE: An Inquiry, Historical and Theological, 
into the Meaning of the Consecration Rubric in the Communion 
Service of the Church of England. By Very Rev. J. S. Howson, 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 

FIRST COMMUNION, with Prayers and Devotions for the newly 
Confirmed. By Rev. Canon MACLEAR. 32mo. 6d. 

A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR CONFIRMATION AND 
FIRST COMMUNION, with Prayers and Devotions. By the 
same. 32mo0. 2s. 

Liturgy— 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CREEDS. By Rev. Canon 
MACLEAR. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 
By the same. 18mo. [Zn the Press. 

A HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By 
Rev. F. PRocTER. 18th Edition. Crown 8vo, Ios. 6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER. By Rev. F. PRocTER and Rev. Canon 
MACLEAR. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

TWELVE DISCOURSES ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE LITURGY AND WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. By Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN. 4th Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 
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JUDGMENT IN THE CASE OF READ AND OTHERS v. THE 
LORD BISHOP: OF “LINCOLN. Novy. 21, 1890. By His 
Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 8vo. Is. 6d. net. 


Devotional Books 


Eastlake (Lady).— FELLOWSHIP: LETTERS ADDRESSED 
TO MY SISTER-MOURNERS. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
‘IMITATIO CHRISTI, Lisri IV. Printed in Borders after Holbein, 


Diirer, and other old Masters, containing Dances of Death, Acts of 
Mercy, Emblems, etc. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Kingsley (Charles))—OUT OF THE DEEP: WORDS 
FOR THE SORROWFUL. From the writings of CHARLES 
KINGSLEY. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

DAILY THOUGHTS. Selected from the Writings of CHARLES 
KiInGsLey. By his Wife. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

FROM DEATH TO LIFE. Fragments of Teaching to a Village 
Congregation. With Letters on the ‘‘ Life after Death.” Edited 
by his Wife. Fceap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Maclear (Rev. Canon)—A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION 
FOR CONFIRMATION AND FIRST COMMUNION, WITH 
PRAYERS AND DEVOTIONS. 32mo. 2s. 

FIRST COMMUNION, WITH PRAYERS AND DEVOTIONS 
FOR THE NEWLY CONFIRMED. 32mo. 6s. 

THE ORDER OF CONFIRMATION, WITH PRAYERS AND 
DEVOTIONS. ; 32mo. 6d. 

THE HOUR OF SORROW; OR, THE OFFICE FOR THE 
BURIAL OF THE DEAD. 32mo. 2s. 

Maurice (Frederick Denison)—-LESSONS OF HOPE, Readings 
from the Works of F. D. Maurice. Selected by Rev. J. LL. 
Davis, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


RAYS OF SUNLIGHT FOR DARK DAYS. With a Preface by 
Very Rev. C. J. VaucHaNn, D.D. New Edition. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


Service (Rev. John).—PRAYERS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Welby-Gregory (The Hon. Lady)—LINKS AND CLUES. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Westcott (Rt. Rev. B. F., Bishop of Durham).—THOUGHTS 
ON REVELATION AND LIFE. Selections from the Writings 
of Bishop WEsTcoTT. Edited by Rev. S. PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Wilbraham (Frances M.)—IN THE SERE AND YELLOW 
LEAF: THOUGHTS AND RECOLLECTIONS FOR OLD 
AND YOUNG. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

WORSHIP (THE) OF GOD, AND FELLOWSHIP AMONG MEN. 
By FREDERICK DENISON MAuRIcE and others. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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history of the Christian Church 


Church (Dean).—THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. Twelve 
Years, 1833-45. S8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Cunningham (Rev. John)—-THE GROWTH OF THE CHURCH 
IN ITS ORGANISATION AND INSTITUTIONS, §8vo. 9s. 

Dale (A. W. W.)—THE SYNOD OF ELVIRA, AND CHRIS- 
TIAN LIFE IN THE FOURTH CENTURY. Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

Hardwick (Archdeacon).—A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. Middle Age. Ed. by Bishop Stusps. Cr. 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING THE 
REFORMATION. Revised by Bishop StuBss. Cr. 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

Killen (W. D.)—ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF IRE- 
LAND, FROM THE EARLIEST DATE TO THE PRESENT 
TIME. . 2 vols... 8vo._. 255. 

Simpson (W.)—AN EPITOME OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Vaughan (Very Rev. C. J., Dean of Llandaff).—_THE CHURCH 
OF THE FIRST DAYS. THE CHURCH OF JERUSALEM. THE 
CHURCH OF THE GENTILES. THE CHURCH OF THE WORLD. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Ward (W.)— WILLIAM GEORGE WARD AND THE 
OXFORD MOVEMENT. Portrait. 8vo. 14s, 


The Fathers 


THE APOSTOLICAL FATHERS, © A Critical Account of their 
Genuine Writings, and of their Doctrines. By Professor JAMES 
DONALDSON. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Works of the Greek and Latin Fathers— 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part I. ST. CLEMENT oF ROME. 
Revised Texts, with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and 
Translations. By Bishop LIGHTFOOT. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part II. St. IGNatTius to St. PoLy- 
CARP. Revised Texts, with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and 
Translations. By the same. 3 vols. 2nd Edition. Demy 8vo. 48s. 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Abridged Edition. With Short 
Introductions, Greek Text, and English Translation. By the 
same. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

THE EPISTLE OF ST. BARNABAS. A Dissertation, includ- 
ing a Discussion of its Date and Authorship. Together with the 
Greek Text, the Latin Version, and a New English Translation and 
Commentary. By Rev. W. CUNNINGHAM. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

TWO DISSERTATIONS. I. On MONOTENH2 OEO2 in Scrip- 
ture and Tradition. II. On the ‘‘Constantinopolitan” Creed 
and other Eastern Creeds of the Fourth Century. By FENTON 
JoHn ANTHONY Hort, D.D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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bymnologyp 


Balliol College. —PSALMS AND HYMNS FOR BALLIOL 
COLEEGE: wmiomon. 25. bd. 


Palgrave (Prof, F. T.)—ORIGINAL HYMNS. 3rd Edition. 
18mo. Is. 6d. 


Selborne (Roundell, Earl of }— 

THE BOOK OF PRAISE. From the best English Hymn Writers, 
18mo. 4s. 6d. 

A HYMNAL. Chiefly from Zhe Book of Praise. In various sizes. 
—A. In Royal 32mo, cloth limp. 6d.—B. Small 18mo, larger 
type, cloth limp. Is.—C. Same Edition, fine paper, cloth. Is. 6d. 
—An Edition with Music, Selected, Harmonised, and Composed by 
JOHN HULLAH. Square 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Woods (Miss M. A.) HYMNS FOR SCHOOL WORSHIP. 
Compiled by M. A. Woops. 18mo. Is. 6d. 


Sermons, Lectures, Hooresses, and 
Theological Essays 


See also ‘ Bible,’ ‘ Church of England,’ ‘ Fathers.’ 
fo) 


Abbot (Francis)— 
SCIENTIFIC THEISM. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
THE WAY OUT OF AGNOSTICISM: or, The Philosophy of 
Free Religion. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Abbott (Rev. E. A.)— 
CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. 8vo. 6s. 
OXFORD SERMONS. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
PHILOMYTHUS. An Antidote against Credulity, A discussion 
of Cardinal Newman’s Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Ainger (Rev. Alfred, Canon of Bristol). -SERMONS PREACHED 
IN THE TEMPLE CHURCH. Extra fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

Baines (Rev. Edward)—SERMONS. With a Preface and 
Memoir, by ALFRED BARRY, D.D., late Bishop of Sydney. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

Barry (Rt. Rev. A., Bishop of Sydney).—FIRST WORDS IN 
AUSTRALIA: Sermons.’ Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Bather (Archdeacon).—_ON SOME MINISTERIAL DUTIES, 


CATECHISING, PREACHING, Etc. Edited, with a Preface, 
by Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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Bethune-Baker (J. F.)— 
THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY ON WAR. 8vo. 5s. 
THE STERNNESS “OF: CHRIST’S, TEACHING, AND ITS 
RELATION TO THE LAW OF FORGIVENESS. Crown 
Svo. _ 2s..6d, 


Binnie (Rev. William)—SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Birks (Thomas Rawson)— 

THE DIFFICULTIES OF BELIEF IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE CREATION AND THE FALL, REDEMPTION, AND 
JUDGMENT. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

JUSTIFICATION AND IMPUTED RIGHTEOUSNESS. Being 
a Review of Ten Sermons on the Nature and Effects of Faith, by 
JAMES THOMAS O’BRIEN, D.D., late Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and 
Leighlin. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SUPERNATURAL REVELATION : or, First Principles of Moral 
Theology. 8vo. 8s. 


Brooks (Rev. Phillips)— 
THE CANDLE OF THE LORD, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 


6s. 
SERMONS PREACHED IN ENGLISH CHURCHES. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


TWENTY SERMONS. Crown 8vo. | 6s. 
TOLERANCE. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Brunton (T. Lauder) —THE BIBLE AND SCIENCE. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Ios. 6d. 
Butler (Archer)— 
SERMONS, DOCTRINAL AND PRACTICAL. 11th Edition. 
8vo. 8s. 
SECOND SERIES OF SERMONS. $8vo. 7s. 
Butler (Rev. George).—_SERMONS PREACHED IN CHEL- 
TENHAM COLLEGE CHAPEL. 8vo. 7s. -6d. 
Calderwood (Rev. Prof.)— 
THE RELATIONS OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION. . Crown 
Svo. 55. 
THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Campbell (Dr. John M‘Leod)— 
THE NATURE OF THE ATONEMENT. 6th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
REMINISCENCES AND REFLECTIONS. Edited with an 
Introductory Narrative, by his Son, DONALD CAMPBELL, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THOUGHTS ON REVELATION. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE GIFT OF ETERNAL LIFE. 
Compiled from Sermons preached at Row, in the years 1829-31. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 
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Canterbury (His Grace Edward White, Archbishop of)— 

BOY-LIFE: its Trial, its Strength, its Fulness. Sundays in 
Wellington College, 1859-73. 4th Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE SEVEN GIFTS. Addressed to the Diocese of Canterbury in 
his Primary Visitation. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

CHRIST AND HIS TIMES. Addressed to the Diocese of Canter- 
bury in his Second Visitation. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A PASTORAL LETTER. TO THE DIOCESE OF CANTER- 
BURY. Written at the request of the Archdeacons and Rural 
Deans. Dec. 1890. 8vo, sewed. 1d. 

Carpenter (Rt. Rev. W. Boyd, Bishop of Winchester)— 

TRUTH IN TALE. Addresses, chiefly to Children. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

THE PERMANENT ELEMENTS OF RELIGION: Bampton 
Lectures, 1887. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Cazenove (J. Gibson)—CONCERNING THE BEING AND 
ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 8vo. 5s. 
’ Church (Dean)— 

THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. Twelve Years, 1833-45. 8vo. 
12s, 6d. net. 

HUMAN LIFE AND ITS CONDITIONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE GIFTS OF CIVILISATION, and other Sermons and Lectures. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

DISCIPLINE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER, and other 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

ADVENT SERMONS. 1885. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

CLERGYMAN’S SELF-EXAMINATION CONCERNING THE 
APOSTLES’ CREED. Extra fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


Congreve (Rev. John).—HIGH HOPES AND PLEADINGS 
FOR A REASONABLE FAITH, NOBLER THOUGHTS, 
LARGER CHARITY. Crown 8vo. 53s. 

Cooke (Josiah P., Jun.)\—RELIGION AND CHEMISTRY. 
Crown 8vo, ae 6d. 

Cotton (Bishop)—SERMONS PREACHED TO ENGLISH 
CONGREGATIONS IN INDIA. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Curteis (Rev. G. H.)—THE SCIENTIFIC OBSTACLES TO 

CHRISTIAN BELIEF. The Boyle Lectures, 1884. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Davies (Rev. J. Llewelyn)— 

THE GOSPEL AND MODERN LIFE. 2nd Edition, to which is 
added Morality according to the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

SOCIAL QUESTIONS FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WARNINGS AGAINST SUPERSTITION. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 
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Davies (Rev. J. Llewelyn)—condcnued. 

THE CHRISTIAN CALLING. Extra feap. 8vo. “6s. 

ORDER AND GROWTH AS INVOLVED IN THE SPIRITUAL 
CONSTITUTION OF HUMAN SOCIETY. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

Diggle (Rev. J. W.)—GODLINESS AND MANLINESS. 
A Miscellany of Brief Papers touching the Relation of Religion to 
Life. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Drummond (Prof. James)—INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF THEOLOGY. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

ECCE HOMO. A Survey of the Life and Work of Jesus Christ. 
20th Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

Ellerton (Rev. John). — THE HOLIEST MANHOOD, AND 
ITS LESSONS FOR BUSY LIVES. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
FAITH AND CONDUCT: An Essay on Verifiable Religion. Crown 

Svo. 7s. 6d. 
Farrar (Ven. F. W., Archdeacon of Westminster) — 

MERCY AND JUDGMENT. A few last words on Christian Eschat- 
ology. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

THE FALL OF MAN, and other Sermons. 5th Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

SEEKERS AFTER GOD, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE SILENCE AND VOICES OF GOD. University and other 
Sermons. 7th Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

IN THE DAYS OF THY YOUTH. Sermons on Practical Subjects, 
preached at Marlborough College. oth Edition. Crown 8vo. Qs. 

ETERNAL HOPE. Five Sermons, preached in Westminster Abbey. 
28th Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

EPHPHATHA: or, The Amelioration of the World. Sermons 
preached at Westminster Abbey. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SERMONS AND ADDRESSES delivered in America. Crown 8vo. 


4s. 6d. : 

THE WITNESS OF HISTORY TO CHRIST. Being the Hulsean 
Lectures for 1870. 7th Edition. Crown 8vo. 55s. 

SAINTLY WORKERS. Five Lenten Lectures. 3rd Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE HISTORY OF INTERPRETATION. Being the Bampton 
Lectures, 1885. 8vo. 16s. 

Fiske (John).—MAN’S DESTINY VIEWED IN THE LIGHT 
OF HIS ORIGIN. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Forbes (Rev. Granville)-THE VOICE OF GOD IN THE 
PSALMS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Fowle (Rev. T. W.)—A NEW ANALOGY BETWEEN 
REVEALED RELIGION AND THE COURSE AND CON- 
STITUTION OF NATURE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Fraser (Bishop).—SERMONS. Edited by Rev. JoHN W. 
DIGGLE. 2 vols: Crown 8vo. 6s, each. 
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Hamilton (John)— 
ON TRUTH AND ERROR. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
ARTHUR’S SEAT: or, The Church of the Banned. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 
ABOVE AND AROUND: Thoughts on God and Man. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Hardwick (Archdeacon), CHRIST AND OTHER MAS- 
TERS. 6th Edition. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


Hare (Julius Charles) — 

THE MISSION OF THE COMFORTER. New Edition. Edited 
by Dean PLUMPTRE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE VICTORY OF FAITH. Edited by Dean PLUMPTRE, with 
Introductory Notices by Prof. MAURICE and Dean STANLEY. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

GUESSES AT TRUTH. By Two Brothers, AuGusTUS WILLIAM 
HARE and JULIUS CHARLES Hare. With a Memoir and Two 

Portraits. «8mo. 4s. 6d. 

Harper (Father Thomas, S.J.)—THE METAPHYSICS OF THE 
SGHOOL...In 5. vols,’ Vols: Ie and 9 ‘Svorerss. each, 
Vole LT. sPart: bares 

Harris (Rev. G. C.)—SERMONS. With a Memoir by 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, and Portrait. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


Hervey (Rt. Rev. Lord A., Bishop of Bath and Wells).—THE 


GENEALOGIES OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS 
CHRIST: 8vo:° | ros. 6d: 


Hutton (R. H.)— 
ESSAYS ON SOME OF THE MODERN GUIDES OF ENG- 
LISH THOUGHT IN MATTERS OF FAITH. Globe8vo. 6s. 
THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. Globe 8vo: 6s. 
Illingworth (Rev. J. R.}\—SERMONS PREACHED IN A 
COLLEGE CHAPEL. Crown 8vo. 55s. 
Jacob (Rev. J. A.) BUILDING IN SILENCE, and other 
Sermons. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 
James (Rev. Herbert)—_THE COUNTRY CLERGYMAN 
AND HIS WORK. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Jeans (Rev. G. E.)—HAILEYBURY CHAPEL, and other 
Sermons. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Jellett (Rev. Dr.)— 
THE ELDER SON, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Kellogg (Rev. S. H.)—THE LIGHT OF ASIA AND THE 
LIGHT OF THE WORLD. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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Kingsley (Charles)— 

VILLAGE AND TOWN AND COUNTRY SERMONS. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE WATER OF LIFE, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

SERMONS ON NATIONAL SUBJECTS, AND THE KING OF 
THE EARTH. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

GOOD NEWS OF GOD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE PENTATEUCH, AND DAVID. © Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

DISCIPLINE, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

WESTMINSTER SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ALL SAINTS’ DAY, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Kynaston (Rev. Herbert, D.D.)—SERMONS PREACHED IN 
THE COLLEGE CHAPEL, CHELTENHAM. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Lightfoot (Bishop)— 
LEADERS IN THE NORTHERN CHURCH: Sermons Preached 
in the Diocese of Durham. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
ORDINATION ADDRESSES AND COUNSELS TO CLERGY. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SERMONS PREACHED IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. Crown 


8vo. 6s. 
SERMONS PREACHED ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. Crown 
8vo. [Zz the Press. 


A CHARGE DELIVERED TO THE CLERGY OF THE 
DIOCESE OF DURHAM, 25th Nov. 1886. Demy 8vo. 2s. 
ESSAYS ON THE WORK ENTITLED ‘Supernatural Reli- 

gion.” 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


Maclaren (Rev. Alexander)— 

SERMONS PREACHED AT MANCHESTER. 11th Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

A SECOND SERIES OF SERMONS. 7th Ed. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

A THIRD SERIES. 6th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

WEEK-DAY EVENING ADDRESSES. 4th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 
2s, ‘6d. 

THE SECRET OF POWER, AND OTHER SERMONS. Fcap. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Macmillan (Rev. Hugh)— 

BIBLE TEACHINGS IN NATURE. 15th Ed. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

THE TRUE VINE; OR, THE ANALOGIES OF OUR LORD’S 
ALLEGORY. 5th Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

THE MINISTRY OF NATURE. 8th Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

THE SABBATH OF THE FIELDS. 6th Edition. Globe 8vo. 
6s. 

THE MARRIAGE IN CANA. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

TWO WORLDS ARE OURS. 3rd Edition. Globe’8vo. 6s. 

THE OLIVE LEAF. Globe 8vo. 6s, 
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Mahaffy (Rev. Prof.)—-THE DECAY OF MODERN PREACH- 
ING: AN ESSAY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Maturin (Rev. W.)—THE BLESSEDNESS OF THE DEAD 
IN CHRIST. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Maurice (Frederick Denison)— 
EXPOSITORY SERMONS ON THE PRAYER-BOOK ; AND ON 
THE LORD’S PRAYER. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
SERMONS PREACHED IN COUNTRY CHURCHES. 2nd 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE CONSCIENCE. Lectures on Casuistry. 3rd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

DIALOGUES ON FAMILY WORSHIP. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE DEDUCED FROM THE 
SCRIPTURES. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 6th Edition. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

ON THE SABBATH DAY; THE CHARACTER OF THE 
WARRIOR; AND ON THE INTERPRETATION OF 
HISTORY. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

LEARNING AND WORKING. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE LORD’S PRAYER, THE CREED, AND THE COM- 
MANDMENTS. 18mo. Is. 

THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS, 4th Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Milligan (Rev. Prof. W.)—THE RESURRECTION OF OUR 
LORD. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo.  §s. 

Moorhouse (Rt. Rev. J., Bishop of Manchester)— 

JACOB: Three Sermons. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE TEACHING OF CHRIST. Its Conditions, Secret, and 
Results. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 

Mylne (Rt. Rev. L. G., Bishop of Bombay).—SERMONS 
PREACHED IN ST. THOMAS’S CATHEDRAL, BOMBAY. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

NATURAL RELIGION. By the author of ‘‘Ecce Homo.” 3rd 
Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

PARADOXICAL PHILOSOPHY: A -Sequel to ‘‘The Unseen 
Universe.” Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

Pattison (Mark)—SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

PAUL OF TARSUS. §8vo._ Ios. 6d. 

PHILOCHRISTUS. Memoirs ofa Disciple of the Lord. 3rd Ed. 8vo. 12s. 

Plumptre (Dean).— MOVEMENTS IN RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT... cap.1Sv0.., 43s. 6d. 

Potter (R.)—THE RELATION OF ETHICS TO RELIGION. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

REASONABLE FAITH: A Short Religious Essay for the Times. By 
‘* Three Friends.” Crown 8vo. Is. 

Reichel (Right Rev. C. P., Bishop of Meath)— 

THE LORD’S PRAYER, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
CATHEDRAL AND UNIVERSITY SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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Rendall (Rev, F..—THE THEOLOGY OF THE HEBREW 
CHRISTIANS. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Reynolds (H. R.)—NOTES OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

Robinson (Prebendary H. G.)—MAN IN THE IMAGE OF 
GOD, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Russell (Dean).—THE LIGHT THAT LIGHTETH EVERY 
MAN: Sermons. With an introduction by Dean PLUMPTRE, 
D.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Salmon (Rev. Prof. George)— 

NON-MIRACULOUS CHRISTIANITY, and other Sermons. 2nd 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

GNOSTICISM AND AGNOSTICISM, and other Sermons. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

SCOTCH SERMONS, 1880. By Principal Carrp and others. 3rd 
Edition. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

Service (Rev. John).—_SERMONS. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Shirley (W. N.)—ELIJAH: Four University Sermons. Fcap. 
Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Smith (W. Saumarez)—THE BLOOD OF THE NEW 
COVENANT: A Theological Essay. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
Smith (Rev. Travers)-MAN’S KNOWLEDGE OF MAN 

AND OF GOD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Stanley (Dean)— 

THE NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. Sermons preached in 
Westminster Abbey. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

ADDRESSES AND SERMONS delivered at St. Andrews in 1872-75 
and 1877. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

ADDRESSES AND SERMONS delivered during a visit to the 
United States and Canada in 1878. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE ATHANASIAN CREED. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

Stewart (Prof. Balfour) and Tait (Prof. P. G..—THE UNSEEN 
UNIVERSE; OR, PHYSICAL SPECULATIONS ON A 
FUTURE STATE. 15th Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Stubbs (Rev. C. W.)\—FOR CHRIST AND CITY. Sermons 
and Addresses. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Tait (Archbishop)— 

THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Being the Charge delivered at his Primary Visitation. 3rd Edition. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

DUTIES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Being seven 
Addresses delivered at his Second Visitation. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. Charges delivered at his 
Third Quadrennial Visitation. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Taylor (Isaac) -THE RESTORATION OF BELIEF. Crown 
8vo. 8s. 6d. 
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Temple (Right Rev. Frederick, Bishop of London)— 

SERMONS PREACHED IN THE CHAPEL OF RUGBY 
SCHOOL. 3rd and Cheaper Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

SECOND SERIES. 3rd Edition. Extra feap. 8vo.. 6s. 

THIRD SERIES. 4th Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. — 6s. 

THE RELATIONS BETWEEN RELIGION: AND’ SCIENCE. 
Bampton Lectures, 1884. 7th and Cheaper Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Trench (Archbishop). —-HULSEAN LECTURES. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Tulloch (Principal)—THE CHRIST OF THE GOSPELS 
AND THE CHRIST OF MODERN CRITICISM. Extra 
feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Meek (Very Rev. C. J., Dean of Llandaff)— 

MEMORIALS OF HARROW SUNDAYS. | 5th Edition. Crown 
8vo. Ios. 6d. 

EPIPHANY, LENT, AND EASTER. 3rd Ed. Cr, 8vo. tos. 6d. 

THE BOOK AND THE LIFE, and other Sermons, 3rd Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

HEROES OF FAITH. 2nd Edition. Crown 8yo. — 6s. 

WORDS FROM:THE GOSPELS. 3rd Edition, Fcap. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

LIFE’S WORK AND“ GOD’S DISCIPLINE.. © 3rd-, Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo; 2s. 6d. 

THE WHOLESOME WORDS OF JESUS, CHRIST. © 2nd 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

. FOES OF FAITH. 2nd Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

CHRIST. SATISFYING THE INSTINCTS OF HUMANITY. 
2nd Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

COUNSELS FOR YOUNG STUDENTS. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE TWO GREAT TEMPTATIONS. 2ndEd. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ADDRESSES FOR YOUNG CLERGYMEN. Extra feap. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

“MY SON, GIVE ME THINE HEART.” | Extra feap. 8vo. 55. 

REST AWHILE. Addresses to Toilers in the Ministry. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 55. 

TEMPLE SERMONS. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

AUTHORISED OR REVISED? Sermons on some of the Texts in 
which the Revised Version differs from the Authorised. Crown 

Se VOni 7s.) OG. 

LESSONS OF THE CROSS AND PASSION. WORDS FROM 
THE CROSS. THE REIGN OF SIN..-.-THE -LORD’S 
PRAYER. Four Courses of Lent Lectures. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

UNIVERSITY SERMONS. NEW AND OLD. Cr. 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

NOTES FOR LECTURES ON CONFIRMATION. 14th Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


Vaughan (Rev. D. J..—THE PRESENT TRIAL OF FAITH. 


Crown 8vo. 9s. 
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Vaughan (Rev. E. T.)}—SOME REASONS OF OUR CHRIS. 
TIAN HOPE. Hulsean Lectures for 1875. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Vaughan (Rev. Robert).—STONES FROM THE QUARRY. 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Venn (Rev. John).—ON SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF 
BELIEF, SCIENTIFIC AND RELIGIOUS, Hulsean Lec- 
tures, 1869. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Warington (G.)}—THE WEEK OF CREATION. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

Welldon (Rev. J. E. C.)—THE SPIRITUAL LIFE, and 
other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Westcott (Rt. Rev. B. F., Bishop of Durham)— 

THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, MANIFOLD AND ONE. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

ON THE RELIGIOUS OFFICE OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

GIFTS FOR MINISTRY. Addresses to Candidates for Ordination. 
Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 

THE VICTORY OF THE CROSS. Sermons preached during Holy 
Week, 1888, in Hereford Cathedral. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH. Three Sermons (In Mem- 
oriam J. B. D.) Crown 8vo. 2s. 

THE REVELATION OF THE RISEN LORD. 4th Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE HISTORIC FAITH. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. 6th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE REVELATION OF THE FATHER. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

CHRISTUS CONSUMMATOR. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SOME THOUGHTS FROM THE ORDINAL. Cr. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

ESSAYS IN THE HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN 
THE WEST. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

Wickham (Rev. E. C.)—WELLINGTON COLLEGE 
SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Wilson (Ven. J. M., Archdeacon of Manchester)— 

SERMONS PREACHED IN CLIFTON COLLEGE CHAPEL, 
1879-83. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN CLIFTON COLLEGE CHAPEL. 
Second Series. 1888-90. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

SOME CONTRIBUTIONS TO a RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
OF OUR TIME. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Wood (Rev. E. G. )—THE REGAL. POWER OF THE 
CHURCH. §8vo. 4s. 6d. 

WORSHIP (THE) OF GOD, AND FELLOWSHIP AMONG MEN. 
By FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE and others. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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